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Note on Transcription 


Forms of attested languages are given in the system of spelling or transcrip- 
tion which is usual for each; the standard grammars should be consulted on 
particular points. For (Ancient) Greek, which Indo-Europeanists do not 
customarily transliterate, I also give a phonemic representation, which is 
accurate for the Attic dialect c500 Bc and a close approximation for the 
other dialects cited. In my phonemicization of Greek the colon indicates 
length of the preceding vowel, and lower mid vowels are marked with a 
subscript hook. 

On the spelling of PIE forms see 2.2; on the spelling of PGmc forms see 4.2. 
In the latter language a subscript hook indicates nasalization of the vowel, and 
vowels marked with two macrons are trimoric or ‘overlong’ (see the discus- 
sion in 3.2.1 (ii)). 

In statements of linguistic change, < and > indicate sound changes (1.6. 
spontaneous phonological changes); — and — indicate changes of all other 
kinds. Shafted arrows are also used in statements of synchronic derivation. 


General introduction 


This volume began as part of a set of handouts for a course in the linguistic 
history of English at the University of Pennsylvania. It occurred to me that 
they contained much information considered standard among “hard-core” 
Indo-Europeanists but largely unknown to colleagues in other subdisciplines, 
and that they might therefore be made the basis of a useful book. Most of the 
first draft was written during the academic year 2002-3, when I chaired the 
School of Arts and Sciences Personnel Committee at Penn, to relax and 
unwind. 

I emphasize that this is not intended to be a traditional handbook in which 
the focus is always on attested languages. Instead I have tried to give a 
coherent description of various stages in the prehistory of English and of 
the changes that transformed one stage into the next. I also wish to emphasize 
that this book is not intended primarily for traditional ‘philologists, though it 
seems likely that they will find it useful. My intended readership includes 
especially those who have not undertaken serious study of Indo-European or 
comparative Germanic linguistics, nor of the history of English, but want 
reliable information on what specialists in those disciplines have collectively 
learned over the past century and a half. In attempting to make this infor- 
mation available I have modelled Chapters 2 and 4 in part on the ‘grammat- 
ical sketches’ of unfamiliar languages which were produced in abundance in 
the middle of the twentieth century, and I have tried to employ terminology 
that a modern theoretical linguist might be expected to understand. I foresee 
that my colleagues in historical linguistics will find both tactics disconcerting; 
but the volume is not primarily intended for them. 

Since I have tried to present a coherent account of material that is generally 
agreed on, the overall picture of the grammar of Proto-Indo-European and 
the development of Proto-Germanic presented in this volume is relatively 
conservative. I have included innovative suggestions on a small scale when 
they seemed necessary, giving references to earlier publications; I hope that 
I have not forgotten to reference any distinctive views of previous researchers 
that I have accepted. Conclusions that are almost universally accepted in 
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the field (such as the reconstruction of three ‘laryngeal’ consonants for PIE, 
or—most obviously—sound changes such as Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law) 
have not been referenced. Since this is intended to be a handbook, I have often 
omitted discussion of alternative opinions. 

Though I hope that this volume will prove useful to students and interested 
non-linguists as well, it seems only fair to warn the reader that I have had to 
presuppose a considerable amount of prior knowledge in order to keep the 
work within reasonable bounds. In the following paragraphs I will try to spell 
out the background that I take for granted. 

I expect readers to have acquired a basic grounding in modern linguistics, 
without necessarily being familiar with the details of any one theory. In 
phonology I presuppose an understanding of the principle of phonemic 
contrast, familiarity with systems of ordered rules, and an understanding of 
how surface filters differ from the latter (but not, for example, familiarity with 
Optimality Theory). In morphology I presuppose a general understanding of 
case, tense, aspect, mood, and the other traditional inflectional categories, 
as well as the concepts of productivity and defaults. Though I have little to 
say about syntax in this volume, what I do say presupposes some version of 
(post-)Chomskyan syntax. 

I also expect readers to have a basic familiarity with the principles of 
language change. Since this entire volume deals with the undocumented 
past, the principles and methods of traditional historical linguistics, which 
were devised to investigate such cases, should be adequate for an understand- 
ing of what I say. Like all reputable historical linguists, I subscribe to the 
uniformitarian principle; in addition, I define ‘linguistic descent’ as an un- 
broken series of instances of first-language acquisition by children, and I hold 
that apparent cases of linguistic descent in the undocumented past should be 
taken at face value unless there is convincing evidence to the contrary (see e.g. 
Ringe, Warnow, and Taylor 2002: 60-5). Note especially that I take the 
regularity of sound change seriously; since investigation of historically docu- 
mented languages shows that sound change is overwhelmingly regular in 
statistical terms, it is a serious breach of the uniformitarian principle not to 
assume the same for prehistory. (Sociolinguistic studies have not altered this 
picture; see e.g. Labov 1994: 419-543.) Readers who want to understand the 
consequences of the regularity of sound change are urged to read Hoenigs- 
wald 1960, the classic exposition of that subject. 

Limitations of space do not permit me to cite full evidence for the standard 
reconstructions offered here; I often cite only those cognates that support a 
particular reconstruction most clearly. Examples have also been chosen to 
illustrate particular points clearly with a minimum of explanation, even 
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though that limits the range of examples that can be used. But I wish to 
emphasize that everything said in this volume rests on scientific reconstruc- 
tion from attested languages using the ‘comparative method’ In other words, 
these conclusions are based on observation and logical inference (mathemat- 
ical inference, in the case of phonology), not on speculation. Readers who 
find a scientific approach uncongenial must unfortunately be advised to avoid 
linguistics altogether. 

Finally, though I hope that a knowledge of some ancient (or at least 
archaic) IE language will not be necessary to make this volume intelligible, 
there is no denying that it would be helpful. On a technical level, it is 
impossible, strictly speaking, to judge the correctness of the reconstructions 
proposed and the developments posited unless one actually knows all 
the relevant evidence and has memorized the regular sound changes that 
occurred in the development of numerous JE languages; thus everyone but 
hard-core specialists must be asked to take at least some of what I say on trust. 
But even leaving that problem aside, readers who are familiar with any of the 
older IE languages commonly taught in colleges and universities—Sanskrit, 
Ancient Greek, Latin, Old English—will naturally find the discussion easier to 
follow. Even a knowledge of modern German will make the system of nominal 
cases less mysterious, and a knowledge of Russian will make the concept of 
aspect more easily intelligible. As a practical matter, studying the structure or 
history of any language in isolation makes it much harder than it needs to be; 
human language is a single phenomenon, and an understanding of one 
instantiation is automatically a partial understanding of every other. 


Proto-Indo-European 


2.1 Introduction 


The earliest ancestor of English that is reconstructable by scientifically accept- 
able methods is Proto-Indo-European, the ancestor of all the Indo-European 
languages. As is usual with protolanguages of the distant past, we can’t say 
with certainty where and when PIE was spoken; a reasonable guess would 
be the river valleys of Ukraine in the centuries around 4000 Bc, though one 
can't absolutely exclude a somewhat earlier date, nor a place somewhat 
further east. The best discussion of the ‘IE homeland problem is still Mallory 
1989; it is cautious and not fully conclusive, as is reasonable under the 
circumstances. 

Though there continue to be gaps in our knowledge of PIE, an astonishing 
proportion of its grammar and vocabulary are securely reconstructable by the 
comparative method. As might be expected from the way the method works, 
the phonology of the language is relatively certain. Though syntactic recon- 
struction is in its infancy, PIE syntax is also relatively uncontroversial because 
the earliest-attested daughter languages agree so well. Nominal morphology is 
also fairly robustly reconstructable, with the exception of the pronouns, 
which continue to pose interesting problems. Only the inflection of the 
verb causes serious difficulties for Indo-Europeanists, for the following 
reason. 

From the well-attested subfamilies of IE which were known at the end of 
the nineteenth century—Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Greek, Albanian, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic—a coherent ancestral verb system can be 
reconstructed. The general outlines of the system are already visible in Karl 
Brugmann’s classic Grundrif’ der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen (2nd edn., 1897-1916); in recent decades Helmut Rix and 
Warren Cowgill codified and systematized that reconstruction along more 
modern lines, and the “Cowgill—Rix verb’ is perhaps the standard reconstruc- 
tion among more conservative Indo-Europeanists. Various versions of the 
Cowsgill-Rix reconstruction can be found in Rix 1976a: 190 ff.; Sihler 1995: 
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442-515; and Rix et al. 2001. Unfortunately it is quite difficult to derive the 
system of the Hittite verb—by far the best-known Anatolian verb system, and 
fortunately also the most archaic—from the Cowgill—Rix reconstruction of 
the PIE verb by natural changes, and even the Tocharian verb system presents 
us with enough puzzles and anomalies to raise the suspicion that the ‘real’ 
PIE verb system was rather different. A good recent exploration of this 
question is Jasanoff 20034; though Jasanoff’s own solutions have not won 
general acceptance (on the grounds that they are too speculative), he lays out 
the problems very clearly. 

Interestingly, there is by now a general consensus among Indo-Europeanists 
that the Anatolian subfamily is, in effect, one half of the IE family, all the other 
subgroups together forming the other half; and it is beginning to appear that 
within the non-Anatolian subgroup, Tocharian is the outlier against all other 
subgroups (cf. Winter 1998; Ringe et al. 1998; Ringe 2000; Ringe, Warnow, and 
Taylor 2002 with references). A probable cladistic tree of the IE family is 
roughly as at Fig. 2.1.1 


PIE 


Anatolian North ΙΕ 


Tocharian West IE 


Italo-Celtic Central IE 


Celtic Italic 


Fic. 2.1 


1 Since this cladistic tree is relatively new, there are no generally accepted names for many of the 
higher-order internal nodes; the names employed here are simply a stopgap. I call the non-Anatolian 
subgroups collectively “North IE’ because they seem to have dispersed from a geographical position to 
the north of the Black Sea; “West IE’ is defined by its position relative to Tocharian, the next most 
divergent subgroup. 
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(On the Italo-Celtic subgroup see also Jasanoff 1997.) The ‘Central’ subgroup 
includes Germanic, Balto-Slavic, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Greek, and prob- 
ably Albanian; its internal subgrouping is still very unclear, though it seems 
possible that Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and Germanic were parts of a dialect 
chain at a very early date. 

Note the implications of this phylogeny for the reconstruction of the PIE 
verb. The Cowgill—Rix verb is a reasonable reconstruction of the system for 
Proto-West IE, and can even account for most of the Proto-North IE system; 
it is only for ‘PIE proper’ that it is clearly inadequate. 

That is fortunate for anyone proposing to write a history of English, 
because Germanic is clearly one of the Central subgroups of the family. In 
dealing with verb inflection we can reasonably take the Proto-West IE situ- 
ation as our starting point; while our reconstruction of the verb will therefore 
be slightly less archaic than the rest of the reconstructed grammar, that is 
unavoidable, given that the reconstruction of the verb for PIE proper is still 
very uncertain. That is the solution I have adopted in this book. 

The rest of this chapter will present a brief sketch of PIE grammar as 
reconstructed from the grammars of the daughter languages by standard 
application of the comparative method. Unfortunately there is no book that 
presents a comprehensive, up-to-date description of the grammar of PIE 
according to the consensus of most specialists in any greater detail; perhaps 
the closest approach is Sihler 1995. Further information about particular 
topics can be found in the references cited below. For another brief overview 
see Fortson 2004: 48-153. 


2.2 PIE phonology 


A complete presentation of what is known about PIE phonology is beyond the 
scope of this book. Here I present only the main outlines and some of the 
more interesting quirks. The standard reference is Mayrhofer 1986, to which 
readers are referred for further information, with references, on every point 
discussed in this section. 

The phonology of PIE was very unlike that of any modern IE language. The 
system of contrastive sounds can be represented thus: 


Obstruents: 
bilabial coronal palatal velar labiovelar 
Ρ t k k kY 
2 - ὁ ξι an 
b d g sg 
8 ἢ, ἢ, h, 
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Sonorants: High vowels: Nonhigh vowels: 
y (~ i) w(~u) i u e a oO 
r(~ fr) I a é a ὃ 
hee) 
n(~ 9) 
m (~ m) 


There was also a system of pitch accent: one syllable of each phonological 
word exhibited high pitch on the surface, customarily marked with ' in 
reconstructions. 

Numerous peculiarities of this system call for comment. 


2.2.1 PIE obstruents 


The palatal, velar, and labiovelar stops are collectively referred to as ‘dorsals’. 
Their exact pronunciation is not reconstructable; all we can say for certain is 
that the ‘palatals’ were pronounced further forward in the mouth than the 
others, and that the ‘labiovelars’ were pronounced with lip-rounding but were 
otherwise identical with the ‘velars.2 That PIE possessed stops of all three 
types is no longer controversial, since Craig Melchert has demonstrated that 
the three-way contrast between the voiceless stops *k, *k, and *k” is preserved 
in Luvian (Melchert 1987); for instance, we find Luvian ziyar ‘(s)he is lying 
down’ < PIE *kéyor, kisa(i)- ‘to comb’ < *kes-, and kui ‘what?’ < *kid. 
A further indication that the triple contrast is not some kind of artefact of the 
comparative method can be found in a simple constraint on the shape of PIE 
root-syllables: though a root could not contain oral stops at the same place of 
articulation both in its onset and in its coda,3 there were roots which 
contained both a palatal and a velar (*Kenk- ‘to hang’, *krek- ‘to strike’ 
*kokso- Joint’) or both a palatal and a labiovelar (*k“ek- ‘to catch sight 
of’), and perhaps both a velar and a labiovelar (post-PIE *kneyg”?- ‘to bow). 


2 In any case it is most unlikely that the ‘palatals’ were really palatal stops; in many IE languages 
they became velars, and as Michael Weiss pointed out to me many years ago, shifts of palatal stops to 
velars are at best very rare in the attested historical phonologies of natural human languages. The 
palatals were also clearly the commonest dorsals (though not by a very wide margin), which suggests 
that they were typologically the unmarked set, i.e. probably really velars. I have retained the traditional 
terms, instead of replacing them with ‘velars, postvelars, labiopostvelars, to avoid confusion. 

3 Apparently this constraint classed *m with the bilabial oral stops; that is, there were no roots like 
“pem-’ and “meb"-’, including both a bilabial oral stop and *m. However, *n was not classed with the 
coronal oral stops, since we must reconstruct *nad>- ‘to tie, *newd- ‘to push’, *ten- ‘to stretch’, etc. 
Three clear exceptions to the constraint, *tewd- ‘to beat, *tend- ‘to cut’) and *mems- ‘meat’, are 
securely reconstructable; it is of course not surprising that they involve coronal stops and *m. Other 
apparent exceptions, such as *b"rem- ‘to make a noise’, either appear to be onomatopoeic or are not 
securely reconstructable for PIE proper, so far as I am aware. 
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The ‘voiced aspirate’ stops were probably breathy-voiced; their reflexes are 
still breathy-voiced in many modern Indic languages. 

The distribution of PIE stops was in some ways idiosyncratic. The voiced 
bilabial stop *b was unexpectedly rare—perhaps even rarer than *g”?— 
though a few examples have reflexes in Anatolian and so can be reconstructed 
even for PIE proper (*leb- ‘lick, *h,€b6 ‘river’; cf. Melchert 1994: 93). Most 
surprising of all was a series of constraints on the shapes of root-syllables. A 
root could not contain two voiced stops, nor could it contain both a voiceless 
stop and a voiced aspirate unless the former occurred in a root-initial cluster 
with *s. Thus among potential roots with an initial coronal and a final velar, 
only these could have occurred: 


*tek-  *dek- — 
*teg- — *dbeg- 
— *degh- *d'eg°- 

(Cf. the actually reconstructable roots *tek- ‘to produce’, *teg- ‘to cover’, 
*dek- ‘to accept’, *delg?- ‘to be firm’, *d"yeh,g"- ‘to insert, to stab, Ἐφ ρον. 
‘to burm.) The types “‘teg"-, *deg-, *d"ek-’ did not occur—though the type 
*steg’- did (cf. at least *sprd”- ‘contest’, *skab"- ‘to scrape’, *skab"- ‘to prop’, 
*sperg"- ‘to hurry’, *stemb"H-4 ‘to prop’ *steyg”- ‘to step’). 

Both the supposed typological oddity of a system with voiced aspirates but 
no voiceless aspirates and the apparent dearth of parallels to the constraints 
just described have led some scholars to propose a ‘glottalic hypothesis’, 
according to which the PIE voiced stops were really ejectives, while the other 
manners of articulation were voiceless and voiced (perhaps with noncontras- 
tive aspiration; see e.g. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1973). But stop systems with a 
similar set of constrasts are actually attested in some Indonesian languages 
(Hock 1986: 625-6); moreover, adopting the glottalic hypothesis makes it very 
difficult to account for the shapes of the oldest stratum of Iranian loanwords 
in Armenian, which the traditional reconstruction explains with ease 
(Meid 1987: 9-11). Most mainstream Indo-Europeanists have therefore rejected 
the glottalic hypothesis, or at least regard it as unproven (cf. e.g. Vine 1988). 

The pronunciation of the three ‘laryngeals’ (symbolized as h’s with 
subscript numerals) cannot be reconstructed with precision, and their 
position in the chart above should not be taken very seriously; note especially 
that the first and third laryngeals did not pattern like palatal and labiovelar 


4 ΤῈ is customary to write “*H’ for a laryngeal the precise identity of which cannot be recon- 
structed—a problem that recurs fairly often, since most daughter languages merged the laryngeals in 
many environments. 
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consonants. We can at least be confident that all the laryngeals were obstru- 
ents of some kind, because they behaved like obstruents with respect to the 
syllabification rules (see 2.2.4 (ii) ). *h, was apparently a voiceless fricative 
pronounced far back in the mouth, to judge from its reflexes in the Anatolian 
languages (the only subgroup in which it usually survives as a consonant). *h, 
apparently exhibited lip-rounding, to judge from the fact that it rounded 
adjacent short *e (see 2.2.4 (i) ), though it was not necessarily identical to *h, 
in other respects. About the pronunciation of *h, nothing can be said with 
certainty except that it was an obstruent. It should be clear that ‘laryngeals’ is 
an anachronistic misnomer, retained only because it has become standard in 
the field. 

There seem to have been very few constraints on the distribution of *s and 
the laryngeals, to judge from the reconstructability of such roots and 
words as *ses- ‘to be asleep’, *h,yeh,- ‘to make’, *h,reh,- ‘to row, *h,énh,t-s 
‘duck, *h,éwh,o-s ‘grandfather, *h,emh,- ‘to swear’, *h,eh,s ‘mouth, 
*h,néh,-mn ‘name, *h,weh,- ‘to blow, *h,enh,- ‘to breathe’ *h,whh,-ne-h, 
‘wool’, *h,erh,- ‘to plow, etc. *s was by far the commonest obstruent in the 
language; *h, was perhaps the second most common in a lexical count, 
though *t may have been commoner in speech because it occurred in so 
many suffixes and endings. 


2.2.2 PIE sonorants and high vowels 


One of the more unusual features of PIE phonology was the existence of a 
class of “sonorants’ (or ‘resonants’) whose syllabicity was determined by rule. 
They appear to have been underlyingly nonsyllabic; in fact, almost all the 
syllabic sonorants which are reconstructable for PIE can be derived from 
underlyingly nonsyllabic segments by the rules discussed in section 2.2.4 (ii) 
below. 

The one clear exception to that generalization involves the high front 
vocalics. Though most of the short syllabic high vowels can be derived from 
underlying */y/ and */w/, there were a few examples of syllabic *i in positions 
where underlying */y/ should have surfaced as nonsyllabic *y; for instance, 
though nonsyllabic sonorants normally occurred in the context VC__V, where 
the first vowel was short and C indicates any single nonsyllabic, *i also 
occurred in that position. A probable example is *néwios ‘new’ (a derivative 
of *néwos ‘new’ with a suffix of unclear function; cf. Rigvedic Skt navyas, 
often scanned as three syllables—i.e., navias—and Welsh newydd < Proto- 
Celtic *nowi(y)os < *néwios). The syllabic *i of *néwios contrasted with the 
*y of *Alyos ‘other’ and *sewyés ‘left(-hand)’ in the same prosodic environ- 
ment (cf. Rigvedic Skt disyllabic savyds ‘left(-hand)’ and Welsh eil ‘other’ 
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without the additional syllable of newydd). It seems that the *i of *néwios can 
only have been an underlying vowel */i/. (Cf. Mayrhofer 1986: 160-1, 168, for 
discussion and further examples.) 

Though I know of no similar syllabification evidence for an underlying 
vowel */u/, there is another phenomenon which probably reflects PIE */u/. 
Though nearly all PIE roots contained a nonhigh vowel and were subject to 
the phonological rules collectively called ‘ablaut’ (see 2.2.4 (i) ), there were a 
handful of non-ablauting roots, and the most securely reconstructable 
example is *b°uh,- ‘to become’, with invariant *u. Unless we wish to posit a 
root which never contained a vowel in PIE, we ought to recognize an 
underlying high vowel */u/ in this root. 

If the above analysis is correct, it makes the occurrence of Ἢ and *t, which 
were likewise very rare, somewhat less puzzling: in addition to the (underly- 
ingly nonsyllabic) sonorants, PIE had genuine high vowels, both long and 
short, though they were rare. As we will see in the next section, many other 
PIE underlying vowels were also surprisingly rare. 


2.2.3 PIE nonhigh vowels 


The PIE system of nonhigh vowels, simple as it seems on the surface, was 
probably even simpler underlyingly. The vowels exhibited extensive alterna- 
tions in morphologically related forms according to the patterns: 


erenPronrds 
ananG 


It seems clear that */e/,*/a/ were the underlying segments in most cases, and 
that the other vowels were derived from them by various phonological rules, 
which had generally been morphologized to a greater or lesser extent (see 2.2.4 
(i) ). The system is referred to as ‘ablaut’; the alternants of each series are 
called ‘ablaut grades’, so that it is customary to speak of ‘e-grade, o-grade, zero 
grade’, and so on. 

Roots and words which must be reconstructed with underlying */a/ were 
surprisingly few. This list includes a large proportion of the better examples 
(not all of which would be reconstructed with */a/ by every Indo-Europeanist): 
*ar- ‘to fit, *ay- ‘to give’, *ay- ‘to be hot’, *ayd?- ‘to burn (intr.)’ *b'rag- ‘to 
break’, *h,wap- ‘evil’, *Hyag- ‘to worship’, *kan- ‘to sing’ (of birds), *karp- ‘to 
pluck’, *kaw- ‘to hit’, *kwas- ‘to kiss’, *kwath,- ‘to bubble’, *kad- ‘to fall’, *Jab>- 
‘to take’, *lad- ‘beloved’, *mak- ‘long; *nad - ‘to tie, *nas- ‘nose’, *paw- ‘little, 
few’, *plak- ‘to be pleasing’, *sak- ‘holy’, *sal- ‘to jump’, *skab"- ‘to prop, 
*skab?- ‘to scrape’, *stag- ‘to drip, *tag- ‘to touch, *war- ‘to burn’, *swad- 
‘pleasant, sweet’ (or better *sweh,d-?); *alb?és ‘white’, *alyos ‘other’, *atta ‘dad’, 
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*awl- ‘tube’, *bagos ‘a share’, *dakru ‘tear (i.e. eye-water)’, *dayh,wér “‘brother- 
in-law, *ohebal- ‘head’, *shans ‘goose’, *kapros ‘male (animal), *katus ‘fight’, 
*kawl- ‘shaft’, *laywos and *skaywos ‘left(-hand)’, *plath,us ‘wide’, *sals ‘salt’ 
*s4mh, dos ‘sand, *sasyOm ‘grain’, *sawsds ‘dry’, *smakru ‘beard’, *tawros 
‘bull, *wastu- ‘settlement. (Cf. Melchert 1994; Ringe 1996; Rix et al. 2001 
passim; for discussion of a difficult case see Seebold 1967a and Stang 1974.) A 
large proportion of the words which exhibit a in the daughter languages can be 
shown to reflect PIE *h,e, and many other examples are ambiguous (especially 
those that are word-initial but do not survive in Hittite, Palaic, or the Luvian 
group, in which word-initial *h, is reflected by a consonant). 

Since long vowels and *o which cannot be derived from underlying */e/ and 
*/a/ were even rarer, it is clear that */e/ was overwhelmingly the most 
common underlying vowel, and the most common underlying segment, in 
PIE. Like the fairly large obstruent system, this is reminiscent of the situation 
in Northwest Caucasian languages, though the PIE system was typologically 
less extreme. 


2.2.4 PIE phonological rules 


A remarkable amount of the phonological rule system of PIE can be recon- 
structed. Only the most important rules are discussed here. 


2.2.4 (1) Ablaut and laryngeals The default underlying vowel */e/ was 
replaced by *o in a wide variety of morphological environments. Fuller 
details will be given in the discussion of PIE inflection and derivation (2.3 
and 2.4); here I give only a general outline of the system. 

Some ablauting nouns exhibited *o in the root-syllable in the ‘strong’ cases 
(the nominative, accusative, and vocative), but *e or @ in the ‘weak’ cases (the 
remaining cases of the paradigm, roughly speaking); typical examples include 
*pdod- ~ *ped- ‘foot’ and *wédr ~ *udén- ‘water’. The same pattern reappears 
in the indicative of some ablauting verb stems, in which the singular active 
had *o in the root, but the rest of the paradigm had *e or 0. In Hittite this 
pattern is characteristic of the most archaic stratum of the ‘hi-conjugation’ 
(e.g. sakki ‘(s)he knows’, sekkanzi ‘they know’; dai ‘(s)he puts’, tiyanzi ‘they 
put’). In West IE (see above) it had become restricted to the ‘perfect’ stem; 0) is 
usual in the weak forms (cf. e.g. *“meméne ‘(s)he remembers’, *memneér ‘they 
remember’), but see Jasanoff 2003a: 32-3, 40-2 for probable relics of e-grade 
weak forms in Indo-Iranian. For PIE we must reconstruct surface *e in other 
types of noun and verb stems in exactly the same phonological environments 
in which the above types exhibited *o; thus it is clear that the o-grade rule had 
already been morphologized in PIE. 
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Some types of polysyllabic ablauting nouns and adjectives exhibited *o in 
the final syllable of the stem in the strong cases when that syllable was 
unaccented and followed by an overt ending (e.g. in acc. sg. *swésor-m 
‘sister’); it looks as though *o might have replaced @ in a position in which 
the latter had become inadmissible, though the phenomenon is not well 
understood. The pretonic root-syllables of derived causative verbs also 
appeared in the o-grade (e.g. in *woséyeti ‘(s)he clothes (someone)’), for 
reasons that are likewise not understood. A considerable number of derived 
nominals, especially thematic nouns, also exhibited o-grade roots. 

It is clear from the above that the o-grade rule was triggered by a disjoint 
set of morphological environments that had no apparent connection with 
one another. So far as can be determined, underlying */a/ did not undergo 
this rule. 

In all types of ablauting stems an underlying nonhigh vowel was often 
deleted when it was unaccented on the surface; the same zero-grade rule also 
applied frequently in derivation. The correlation between lack of surface 
accent and lack of a vowel was still fairly robust in PIE, and it is clear that 
lack of accent was the original environment in which the rule applied. 
However, reconstructable exceptions in both directions—i.e. cases in which 
the rule unexpectedly failed to apply, on the one hand, and zero-grade 
syllables which unexpectedly bore a surface accent, on the other—are numer- 
ous enough to demonstrate that the rule had already been morphologized in 
PIE. Instances of unaccented *o have been mentioned above; clear instances of 
unaccented *e in ablauting nouns include *pedés ‘of a foot’ (cf. Lat. pedis), 
*néb?esos ‘of a cloud’ (cf. Homeric Gk νέφεος /nép"eos/; Hitt. népisas ‘of the 
sky’), etc. Instances of accented zero-grade syllables include *h,fktsos ‘bear’ 
(the animal), *h,wih,neh, ‘wool’, *septrh ‘seven’, *wik"os ‘wolf’, and instances 
of regularly syllabified */y/ and */w/ in such forms as *mustis ‘fist’ and *okus 
‘swift’; instances of *i and *U that never alternated with *y and *w can, of 
course, have been underlying high vowels (see the discussion in 2.2.2). 

The ablaut pattern of the ‘thematic vowel; a largely functionless morpheme 
that was the stem-final segment in large numbers of verb, noun, and adjective 
stems, was unique. It underwent the zero-grade rule only when immediately 
followed by some derivational suffixes (such as *-y6-, which formed adjectives 
from nouns). Moreover, the e- and o-grades of the thematic vowel appear to 
have been conditioned by the segment that followed immediately, but differ- 
ently in verbs and in nominals. In verb stems the e-grade appeared word- 
finally (i.e. when there was no ending or a zero ending, e.g. in imperative 2sg. 
*bére ‘keep carrying!’), before an e-grade subjunctive suffix (see below), and 
before coronal obstruents (which were very common in verb endings; cf. e.g. 
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*bréresi ‘you're carrying, *b?éreti ‘(s)he’s carrying’, etc.). The o-grade 
appeared elsewhere, including before *h, (cf. e.g. *b"éronti ‘they’re carrying’, 
*b"éromos ‘we're carrying, *b"érowos ‘the two of us are carrying, *b"éroyd 
‘(s)he would carry’, *b"éroh, ‘I’m carrying’). In nominals the e-grade origin- 
ally appeared only word-finally and before *h, (e.g. in voc. sg. *swéKure 
‘father-in-law!’ and neut. collective *wergeh, ‘work’), while the o-grade 
appeared elsewhere, including before endings beginning with *e (e.g. in 
nom. sg. *swékuros and *wérgom, and in dat. sg. *swékuroey ‘to/for (the) 
father-in-law’). Thus most forms of thematic nominals exhibited the o-grade 
of the thematic vowel, and for that reason thematic nominal stems are often 
called ‘o-stems’. 

There was at least one phonological rule which lengthened vowels directly: 
in some ablauting nouns and adjectives and in a few types of ablauting verb 
stems, the root-vowel was lengthened in the strong cases and the indicative 
singular active respectively. Thus we are able to reconstruct *h,néh,mn ~ 
*h,néh,mn- ‘name’, *Hyék”y ~ *Hyék"n- ‘liver’, *méh,ns ~ *méh,ns- ‘moon; 
*méms ~ *méms- ‘meat’, *wésu-s ~ *wésu- ‘good, *h,éd-s-ti ‘(s)he’s eating’ 
but *h,éd-nti ‘they eat’, *wek-ti ‘(s)he wants’ but *wék-nti ‘they want’, 
*wég"-s-t ‘(s)he brought it (in a vehicle)’ but *wég"-s-nd ‘they hauled it, 
and likewise *nas-h,e ~ *nas- ‘nose, nostrils, *wastu ~ *wastu- ‘settlement’ 
(cf. Narten 1968; Schindler 1975a: 5-6, 1975: 262; Oettinger 1979: 100; Normier 
1980: 254, 262 n. 42; Strunk 1985; Ringe 1996: 70-1). 

More often long vowels arose by contraction of adjacent identical vowels or 
by compensatory lengthening. The latter process will be discussed in section 
2.2.4 (iv) below. Two instances of vowel contraction are worth noting here, 
and both require some explanation. In athematic verb stems the subjunctive 
mood was marked by suffixing the thematic vowel; for instance, to aorist 
indicative *g”ém-d ‘(s)he stepped’, *g”m-énd ‘they stepped’ corresponded 
subjunctive *g”ém-e-ti “(s)he will step, *g”ém-o-nti ‘they will step. (The 
subjunctive was the only category in which the thematic vowel had a grammat- 
ical function.) The same suffix was used to mark the subjunctive of thematic 
stems, but in that case the (meaningless) thematic vowel of the stem and the 
subjunctive vowel contracted into a long vowel; thus to present indicative 
*o”m-ské-ti ‘(s)he’s walking (i.e. stepping iteratively)’, *g”m-sk6-nti ‘they’re 
walking’ corresponded subjunctive *g”m-ské-ti (=/-sk é-e-ti/) ‘(s)he will walk’, 
*o”m-sk6-nti (= /-sk6-o-nti/) ‘they will walk. The other instance of vowel 
contraction occurred in the context of a derivational process called ‘proto- 
vrddhi. The rule seems originally to have worked as follows: an ablauting 
nominal stem was put in the zero grade, the vowel *e was inserted into it (not 
necessarily in the same position as its underlying vowel), and an accented 
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thematic vowel was suffixed. For instance, to form a proto-vrddhi derivative 
from *dyew- ‘sky’ one took the zero grade *diw-, inserted *e to give *deyw- 
(sic), and so derived *deyw-6-s ‘god’ (literally ‘skyling’). At some point this 
rule was extended to non-ablauting stems that already contained *e, and the 
two *e’s then contracted into a long vowel; for instance, from *swékuros 
‘father-in-law’ was formed *swékurés ‘male member of father-in-law’s house- 
hold’. This is the historical source of the derivational process called vrddhi in 
Sanskrit. 

The short e-grade vowel *e, but not any of the other vowels in the ablaut 
system, had distinctive allophones when adjacent to the second and third 
laryngeals. Next to *h, it was *[a], apparently indistinguishable from */a/; 
next to *h, it was *[o], apparently indistinguishable from */o/. Thus *h,éwis 
‘bird’ must have been pronounced approximately as *[xdwis], and *b"réh, tér 
‘brother’ approximately as *[braxte:r]; and we can’t be certain what under- 
lying vowel the first *[o] of *h,6sdos ‘branch’ reflects. (But the laryngeal 
had no effect on the *o of *h,kh,owsiéti ‘(s)he’s sharp-eared’, so far as we 
can tell, nor on the *é of *éhig ti ‘(s)he’s drinking’; cf. Beekes 1972; Eichner 
1973; Jasanoff 19884; Kimball 1988; Kim 2000.) All the daughter languages, 
even in the Anatolian subfamily, show the effects of these ‘vowel-coloring’ 
rules. 

As might be expected, the coloring rules complicate the task of reconstruc- 
tion considerably, and we are often constrained to rely on indirect inference 
in reconstructing PIE underlying forms. For example, we are reasonably 
certain that the etymon of Toch. B asédm ‘(s)he leads’, Skt djati ‘(s)he drives’, 
Gk ayet /agei/‘(s)he leads’, and Lat. agit ‘(s)he drives’ should be reconstructed 
as *h,égeti, with underlying */e/, because a derived noun *h,6gmos “drive, 
path of driving’ is also reconstructable (cf. Gk ὄγμος /6gmos/ ‘furrow, swath, 
path of a heavenly body’), and underlying */a/ is not known to have been 
subject to the o-grade rule. On the other hand, the first syllable of *meh,tér 
‘mother’ participates in no alternations of any kind, and though we are fairly 
certain that the word contained *h, (because of the parallel with *ph,tér 
‘father’ and *d°ugh,tér ‘daughter’), we do not really know whether the 
vowel immediately preceding it was */e/ or */a/. If it was really somehow 
derived from a ‘nursery word’ of the mama-type, */a/ is actually more likely, 
as Michael Weiss observed to me many years ago. 

How much reinterpretation by language learners the coloring rules caused 
within the PIE period is unclear. But the loss of laryngeals in most daughters 
certainly caused the outcomes of these rules to be reinterpreted as underlying, 
and a wholesale restructuring of the ablaut system necessarily resulted in every 
daughter language. 
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Finally, it should be noted that laryngeals not adjacent to syllabics were 
apparently deleted by three different rules. A laryngeal which was separated 
from an o-grade vowel by a sonorant, but was in the same syllable as the 
o-grade vowel, was dropped (cf. Beekes 1969: 74-6, 238-42, 254-5). For 
instance, whereas the laryngeal of *d®eh,- ‘put’ survived in the derived noun 
*d6h,mos ‘thing put’ (cf. Gk θωμός /t*ormés/ ‘heap’ and OE dom ‘judgment’, 
both with long vowels that reveal the prior presence of a laryngeal), that of 
*terh,- ‘bore’ was dropped in *tormos ‘borehole’ (cf. Gk τόρμος /tormos/ 
‘socket’ and OE pearm ‘intestine’). The most important application of this 
rule was in the thematic optative, in which the sequence */-o-yh,-/ was 
reduced to *-oy- in most forms. Further, laryngeals were dropped between 
an underlying nonsyllabic and */y/ (in that order) if there was a preceding 
syllable in the same word (cf. Peters 1980: 81 n. 38 with references); thus, 
though the present (ie. imperfective) stem of *sneh,- ‘twist, spin’ was 
*snéh,ye/o-, with the laryngeal preserved, that of *werh,- ‘say’ was *wérye/o- 
(cf. Homeric Gk εἴρει /errei/ ‘(s)he says’), that of *h,erh,- ‘plow was *h,erye/o- 
(cf. Lith. dria ‘(s)he plows’), and so on. (A PIE present *wérh,yeti would 
have given “épéev’ in Homeric Gk, while *h,erh,yeti would have given ‘arid in 
Lithuanian.) Finally, it seems clear that a laryngeal was dropped if it was the 
second of four underlying nonsyllabics and was followed by a syllable bound- 
ary (Hackstein 2002 with references); thus, for example, the oblique stem of 
*/dugh,tér-/ ‘daughter’, underlyingly */d°ugh,tr-’/, surfaced as *d°ugtr-’ with 
the laryngeal dropped (at a point in the derivation before the operation of 
Sievers’ Law, on which see the following section). 


2.2.4 (ii) Syllabification of sonorants Working on the hypothesis that 
sonorants were underlyingly nonsyllabic, we can state the rule syllabifying 
them as follows. Vowels were unalterably syllabic and obstruents (including 
laryngeals) unalterably nonsyllabic. Each sequence of one or more sonorants 
was syllabified as follows. If the rightmost member of the sequence was 
adjacent to a syllabic (i.e. a vowel, on the initial application of the rule), it 
remained nonsyllabic, but if not, it was assigned to a syllable peak. The rule 
then iterated from right to left, the output of each decision providing input to 
the next. Forms of *kwon- ‘dog’ neatly illustrate the process. The zero grade 
was basically *kwn- (since full-grade forms show that the high vocalic was an 
alternating sonorant, not an underlying syllabic high vowel). The genitive 
singular *kwn-és ‘dog’s, of a dog’ was syllabified as follows: the *n was 
adjacent to a vowel and therefore remained nonsyllabic; consequently the 
*w was not adjacent to a syllabic, and it therefore surfaced as syllabic *u, 
giving *kunés (cf. Skt φήπας, Gk κυνός /kunds/). On the other hand, the 
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locative plural *kwn-st ‘among dogs’ was syllabified as follows: the *n was 
not adjacent to a vowel and therefore became syllabic *n; consequently the *w 
was adjacent to a syllabic and therefore remained nonsyllabic, giving *kwnst 
(cf. Skt Svasu). It is possible that there were systematic exceptions to this rule. 
Most strikingly, the zero grade of the present-stem-forming nasal infix *-né- 
seems to exhibit only nonsyllabic reflexes in the daughter languages when a 
sonorant precedes; for instance, the zero grade of *linék”- ‘be leaving behind’ 
is always a reflex of *link’’-, never of the “*]ynk“-’ that the syllabification rule 
predicts. Note also that the accusative endings are always nonsyllabic sg. *-m, 
pl. *-ns after a high vocalic. Of course morphological changes in the daughter 
languages might have obscured the original situation; but the same factor 
makes the reconstruction of the rule less than fully certain. 

The output of the basic syllabification rule was input to a further adjust- 
ment rule known as ‘Sievers’ Law’, which operated as follows. If a nonsyllabic 
sonorant was immediately preceded by two or more nonsyllabics, or by a long 
vowel and a nonsyllabic, it was replaced by the corresponding syllabic sonor- 
ant. For instance, the adjective-forming suffix *-yo- appeared with nonsyllabic 
*y in *pedyos ‘of feet; on foot’ (of which the derivational basis was */ped-/ 
‘foot’; cf. Gk πεζός /pesdos/ ‘on foot’, with ¢ < *dy), but with syllabic *i in 
*neptios ‘of grandsons’ (basis */nept-/ ‘grandson’; cf. Gk ἀνεψιός /anepsids/ 
‘cousin (with analogical d-), Av. παρ! ‘descendant’, late Church Slavonic 
netiji ‘nephew’ ). There seems likewise to have been a syllabic *i in *(h,)6widm 
‘egg’, possibly (though not certainly) a derivative of *h,ewis ‘bird’. Similarly, 
the present-stem forming suffix *-yé- ~ *-y6- appeared with nonsyllabic *y in 
*wrgyéti ‘(s)he’s working’, but with syllabic *i in *h,kh,owsiéti ‘(s)he is sharp- 
eared’. The other sonorants seem to have behaved in a similar fashion in PIE, 
to judge from sychronically isolated forms in the daughter languages (though 
the distribution of their allophones has been altered in the daughters to a 
greater extent than those of */y/). For instance, */n/ remained nonsyllabic 
after a light syllable in *Hyagnos ‘reverend, worshipful’ (cf. Gk ἁγνός /hagnds/ 
‘holy, chaste’, Skt yajfas ‘sacrifice’) but became syllabic after a heavy syllable in 
*plth,nos ‘broad’ (cf. Proto-Celtic *litanos ‘broad’ > Olr. lethan, Welsh 
Ilydan; superlative substantivized in Homeric Gk πλατάνιστος /platanistos/ 
‘plane tree’, lit. ‘the broadest one’). The most thorough discussion of this rule 
as it applied to vocalic sonorants is Seebold 1972. 

Because PIE syllabification rules have often been misrepresented, it has to 
be emphasized that there was no ‘converse of Sievers’ Law’ replacing syllabic 
sonorants or high vowels with nonsyllabic sonorants after light syllables in 
PIE; the evidence against it (such as the reconstructable adjective *néwios 
‘new, cited above) is much stronger than the evidence against the glottalic 
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hypothesis, for example (on which see above). The exhaustive discussion of 
Seebold 1972 effectively settled this dispute. 

A phenomenon called ‘Lindeman’s Law’ seems to have been a special case of 
Sievers’ Law affecting word-initial CR-clusters (where C indicates any non- 
syllabic and R indicates a sonorant). In the case of monosyllabic forms which 
began underlyingly with /CR-/, we find cognates with reflexes of nonsyllabic 
sonorants and those with reflexes of syllabic sonorants in no particular 
pattern (Lindeman 1965); for instance, the accusative singular of the word 
meaning ‘sky, day’ seems to be reconstructable both as *dyém (reflected, e.g., 
in Doric Gk acc. sg. Ζῆν-α /sdéina/ “Zeus’) and as *diém (reflected, e.g., in Lat. 
acc. sg. diem ‘day’). Both syllabifications of the Sanskrit reflex (dyam, diam) 
are attested in the Rigveda. It appears that this was originally the result of 
Sievers’ Law applying within phrases and thus affecting word-initial CR- 
clusters, but the apparent restriction of the alternation to monosyllabic 
forms is odd and difficult to assess. Possibly polysyllabic forms were affected 
by yet another PIE rule applying only to words and sensitive to word-length; 
possibly innovative rules in the daughter languages have obscured the 
picture; possibly the reflexes of the two monosyllabic alternants have simply 
survived better in the daughters, on the average. 

The labial sonorants exhibited a striking type of exceptional behavior: 
in the word-initial clusters *mr-, *ml-, *wr-, and (therefore probably) *wl-, 
both sonorants were nonsyllabic; clearly reconstructable examples 
include *mrés"us ‘short, *mléwHti ‘(s)he says’, and *wreh,d- ‘root’. It seems 
clear that these initial sonorants were underlyingly marked as exceptions to 
the syllabification rule, because derived *wr-, at least, was subject to the rule: 
for instance, from the root */war-/ ‘to burn’ was formed a stative present 
*ur-0-r ‘it’s burning’ (>— Proto-Anatolian *ur6ori > Old Hitt. urani; see 
Oettinger 1979: 515; Yoshida 1990: 203), with an initial sequence that contrasts 
with that of *wreh,d- ‘root. This strongly suggests that the unalterably 
nonsyllabic sonorants were obstruents at some pre-PIE period; as Warren 
Cowgill observed to me more than twenty years ago, the fact that */b/ was so 
rare in PIE might imply that most pre-PIE *b’s had become *w, and the 
anomaly discussed here is precisely the sort of phenomenon that one would 
expect to have resulted from such a change.> 


2.2.4 (iii) Some rules affecting obstruents The contrast between velar and 
labiovelar stops is not reconstructable next to *w, *u, or "ἃ; evidently it was 
neutralized in that position (cf. Weiss 1993: 153-65 with references). We 


5 So also Schindler 1972b: 3, who however suggests **b > PIE *m. 
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conventionally write velars (the unmarked member of the opposition). Thus 
from the ‘Caland’ root *h,leng’”- ‘light [in weight]? were formed the 
adjectives *hIng”'rés (with the labiovelar preserved between ἴῃ and Ἢ; cf. 
Gk ἐλαφρός /elap"rés/) and *hléng"us (with the corresponding velar next to 
τα; cf. Gk ἐλαχύς /elak?as/ ‘little, Skt γαρ ἐς ‘swift’, both reflecting remodeled 
*h, Ings with a zero-grade root). 

The sibilant fricative */s/, which was underlyingly voiceless, seems to have 
been voiced to *[z] before voiced stops (e.g. in *nisdds ‘seat, lair, nest’); it 
probably also had a breathy-voiced allophone before breathy-voiced stops 
(e.g. in *misd'6- ‘reward’). 

Underlying */ss/ was simplified to single *s. For instance, the 2sg. pres. 
indic. of ‘be’, composed of the stem *h,és- and the personal ending *-si, 
surfaced as *h,ési ‘you are’ (cf. Skt dsi, Gk εἶ [δ < *éhi < *ési). The two 
*/s/’s didn’t always belong to different morphemes; some become adjacent in 
zero-grade formations. For instance, *h,éwses- ‘ear’ appeared with two zero- 
grade syllables before the nom.-acc. dual ending, and the underlying form 
*/h,uss-ih,/ surfaced as *h,usih, ‘two ears’ (cf. Szemerényi 1967: 67-8). 

Geminate coronal stops apparently appeared on the surface only in nursery 
words (*atta ‘dad’); possibly those were the only lexical items in which they 
were intramorphemic. Where two coronal stops were brought together by 
morphological processes, an *s was inserted between them. For instance, 
addition of the verbal adjective suffix *-to- to the root *yewg- ‘join’ yielded 
*yugtés joined’, but addition of the same suffix to *b"eyd- ‘split’ 
yielded *bidstés ‘fissile’. The s-insertion rule still operated in Hittite (cf. e.g. 
adwéni ‘we eat’ but azténi ‘you (pl.) eat, where the ending is -téni and z= /ts/); 
in the non-Anatolian daughters the complex clusters it created were simplified. 

The s-insertion rule probably also operated in ‘thorn clusters. Since the 
‘thorn problem’ is a famous conundrum of IE comparative phonology, it 
seems best to describe it first from the point of view of the actual data, then to 
work through the probable solution. 

In the position after a dorsal stop, Sanskrit sibilants normally correspond 
to Greek -o- /-s-/, while Sanskrit coronal stops normally correspond to Greek 
-7- /-t-/ and -6- /-t"-/; for instance, Skt daksinas © Gk δεξιός /deksids/ ‘right 
(hand)’ (< *deksi-), while Skt astau = Gk ὀκτώ /okté:/ ‘eight’ (< *oktow). 
But there are also cognate pairs in which Sanskrit sibilants correspond to 
Greek -7- or -θ-, e.g. Skt tksas = Gk ἄρκτος /arktos/ ‘bear’, Skt ksam- = Gk 
χθον- /kton-/ ‘earth’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1982). A century ago Karl Brugmann 
reconstructed the final segment of such clusters as “p’ (so that ‘bear’, for 
example, was “ttkpos’); but since PIE *p contrasted with both *s and 
the coronal stops, but occurred nowhere else in the language, Brugmann’s 
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solution never seemed plausible. The discovery of Hittite and Tocharian 
provided new evidence suggesting that the thorn clusters were actually clus- 
ters of coronal plus dorsal, in that order; for instance, whereas ‘earth’ had been 
reconstructed as ‘*é"pem-, the Hittite nominative and accusative singular 
tékan instead suggested *d'(e)g%em- (cf. Schindler 1967a). Further research 
led the late Jochem Schindler to the suspicion that Tocharian might preserve 
thorn clusters as kts; for instance, Toch. B taktsdntsa ‘capable’ might be 
cognate with Skt taksa = Gk τέκτων /tektgin/ ‘carpenter’ (original meaning 
*craftsman’ or the like; K. T. Schmidt apud Mayrhofer 1990: 614). 

These new data eventually led Schindler to the following solution 
(expounded informally at Oxford in 1991). 


1. The surface realization of thorn clusters was actually *KTs (thus 
*h,tktsos ‘bear, *téktso ‘craftsman’, locative *¢"d"sém ‘on the ground’). 

2. Underlyingly, however, these clusters were */TK/. 

3. The rules by which the underlying forms gave rise to the surface forms 
were: 


a. s-insertion (which must therefore have operated between a coronal 
stop and any following stop); 

b. metathesis, by which the dorsal was shifted from final position in the 
cluster to cluster-initial position. 


As might be expected, these rules gave rise to baroque alternations within 
paradigms, and the alternations tended to be removed by leveling and other 
kinds of reanalysis. For instance, the paradigm of ‘earth’ included nom.-acc. 
*s%d®sém, and an oblique stem *g*m- (in which the initial 
coronal was apparently dropped), e.g. in gen. *&*més. In some daughters the 
stem-shape of the locative, to which Schindler’s rules had applied, was 
generalized (cf. e.g. Gk χθών /kt6m/, Skt acc. ksdm); in others the simple 
palatal of the oblique stem was apparently generalized (cf. e.g. Lat. humus); 
Anatolian and Tocharian generalized T(V)K- (cf. e.g. Hitt. dagan ‘on the 
ground’, Toch. A tkam ‘earth’). 

What happened to the reduplicated present stem *té-tek -ti ‘(s)he produces’ 
(root *tek-) is especially instructive. The zero-grade forms were subject to the 
rules given immediately above; for instance the 3pl., underlyingly */té-tk-nti/, 
surfaced as *téKtsnti. Most of the daughters extracted *teKts- and treated it as 
the underlying root. Latin simply added the thematic vowel (*tékts-e-ti > 
texit “(s)he weaves’). Indo-Iranian treated the form as the zero grade of the 
root and created a new full grade *tékts- by adding another *e, which of 
course contracted with the one already present (see 2.2.4 (i) ); hence 3pl. 


*d'és"om, loc. 
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*téktsnti > Skt taksati but 3sg. *tékts-ti > tasti ‘(s)he fashions. Only Gk 
τίκτει /tiktei/ ‘she’s giving birth’ preserves the original reduplicated present, 
and it has been remodeled in ways typical of Greek: the reduplicating vowel 
has been replaced by *i, and a thematic stem has been constructed on the old 
zero grade of the athematic stem (thus *téteK- ~ *tékts- — *titek- ~ *tikts- 
> *titek- ~ *tikt- — tuer-e- ~ TUKT-0-). 

Clusters of obstruents undergo rules of voicing assimilation in all the 
daughters, but since most such rules are natural and could have arisen 
repeatedly, it is unclear whether they should be reconstructed for PIE. The 
most interesting example is ‘Bartholomae’s Law, an Indo-Iranian rule by 
which breathy-voicing spreads rightward through a cluster of obstruents; 
for instance, in Sanskrit the addition of the past participial suffix /-ta-/ 
(< PIE verbal adjective *-td-, see above) to the root /bud®-/ ‘awaken’ (< PIE 
*b"ewd"-; Sanskrit roots are traditionally cited in the zero grade) gives 
budd"4- ‘awake’. It is possible, but not certain, that the rule was inherited 
from PIE. Given the uncertainty surrounding the prehistory of these assimi- 
lation rules, I write unassimilated forms for PIE (*yugtos, etc.). 

Various simplifications of consonant clusters occurred in PIE. It’s clear that 
*KsK clusters were simplified by loss of the first stop; for instance, the present 
of *prek - ‘ask’ (cf. Lat. precés ‘prayer’), underlyingly */prk-ské/6-/, surfaced as 
*prskéti ‘(s)he keeps asking’ (cf. Lat. poscit ‘(s)he asks for’, Skt prec" ati “(s)he 
asks’). Some word-initial clusters of stops were simplified before some sonor- 
ants (syllabic or not); an obvious example is *kmt6m ‘hundred’, evidently 
derived from */déK mt/ ‘ten’ but lacking the initial *d- (as in the oblique stem 
of ‘earth’ above). Further details are beyond the scope of this sketch. 


2.2.4 (iv) Auslautgesetze It is likely that word-final */t/ was voiced when a 
vowel or sonorant preceded (Hale 1994, Ringe 1997); thus the surface form of 
‘ten’, cited immediately above, was probably *dékmd. This relatively 
unnatural rule still operated in Hittite and in Proto-Italic, and it is more 
likely that that reflects a common inheritance than a parallel innovation. 
The morphologized effects of some pre-PIE phonological rules affecting 
word-final sequences had a major impact on PIE nominal inflection. The 
most important of these rules is “Szemerényi’s Law, by which the word-final 
sequences **-VRs and **-VRh, (at least) became *-V:R (where R symbolizes a 
sonorant, V a vowel, and : vowel length). These rules affected the nom. sg. 
forms of numerous masculine and feminine nouns, and the nom.-acc. of 
neuter collectives; for instance, **ph,ters ‘father’ > *ph,tér (the reconstruct- 
able form). A word-final *-n that arose by this process was subsequently 
dropped, at least if the preceding segment was (unaccented) *6 (cf. Jasanoff 
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2002: 34-5); thus **tétkons ‘craftsman’ > **téktson > *téktso. We know that 
these rules had already been morphologized in PIE because (a) the resulting 
long vowel had begun to spread to other nom. sg. forms in which it was not 
phonologically justified (e.g. *pods ‘foot’), and (b) word-final sonorants 
other than *-n were sometimes dropped in nom. sg. forms (only; e.g. 
*sok“h,6 ‘companion’ was actually an i-stem, and its nom. sg. ought to 
have ended in **-oys, as George Cardona reminds me). 

Also fairly important was a complex of rules called “Stang’s Law, by which 
word-final */-Vmm/, */-Vwm/, and apparently */-Vh,m/ surfaced as *-Vim, 
and final */-Vyi/ — *-V:y; for instance, the acc. sg. of *dom- ‘house’ seems to 
have been *dém (not *domm’; cf. also the acc. sg. of ‘earth’ cited above), that 
of *dyew- ‘day, sky’ was clearly *dyém (not “dyéwm’), feminines in *-eh, had 
acc. sg. forms in *-am, and i-stem loc. sg. */-ey-i/ became *-éy. The same or 
similar rules appear to have applied before acc. pl. *-ns, ultimately giving 
forms in *-Vis, but the details are not completely clear. 

In utterance-final position laryngeals were lost, at least if a syllabic imme- 
diately preceded. Such a sandhi rule is recoverable from various phenomena 
in the Rigveda; in addition, vocatives were complete utterances, and it is clear 
that the final laryngeal of stems in *-eh, was lost in the voc. sg. (cf. Kuiper 
1947: 210-12, 1961: 18). This rule was ordered after the laryngeal-coloring rules, 
so that in the vocatives in question the output was short *[-a]. This is the 
source of Greek vocatives in -7a /-ta/ to masc. 4-stems in -rys /-teis/ (< -τᾶς 
<— *-7a) and of OCS vocatives in -o (< *-a) to nouns in -a (< *-a < *-eh,). 


2.2.5 PIE accent 


A PIE word could contain at most one accented syllable. It seems clear that the 
surface instantiation of accent was high pitch (as attested in Vedic Sanskrit 
and Ancient Greek, both described by native grammarians), though in all the 
daughter languages this eventually evolved into prominence (‘stress’), and in 
many the system was eventually lost. 

The rules by which accent was assigned in PIE are still incompletely 
understood, but the following facts are fairly clear. In principle any syllable 
of a word could be accented. Thematic nominals (i.e. those ending in the 
thematic vowel; see 2.2.4 (i) above) had the accent on the same syllable 
throughout the paradigm; thematic verb stems also have fixed accent in the 
attested languages, and most such stems clearly did in PIE as well (though 
there is some uncertainty about simple thematic presents; see now Kim 2002, 
ch. 6). Some athematic verb stems and nominals exhibited fixed accent 
(mostly on the root), but most exhibited alternating accent; there were several 
patterns, but in all of them the surface accent was to the left in one group of 
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forms (the nominative and accusative cases of nominals, the active singular of 
verbs) and to the right in the rest. It seems clear that stems and endings could 
be underlyingly accented or not, that the leftmost underlying accent surfaced, 
and that words with no underlying accent were assigned accent on the 
leftmost syllable by default; but not all the details have been worked out 
satisfactorily. 

There was a class of small particles, pronouns, and the like, called ‘clitics’, 
that never bore an accent. Much more surprisingly, there were rules applying 
in sentential contexts—therefore on the phrase level, at the end of the 
phonology—that deaccented major words. Vocatives were normally 
deaccented; so were finite verb forms in main clauses, though not in subor- 
dinate clauses. When such forms occurred sentence-initially, however, they 
were accented after all. Sentence-initial vocatives clearly received accent on 
their leftmost syllables by default. Sentence-initial finite verbs in main clauses 
apparently received whatever accent they would have borne in subordinate 
clauses—at least to judge from Vedic Sanskrit, the only daughter that 
preserves the inherited system more or less intact. 

This complex and unusual accent system has left extensive traces in 
Germanic languages, though the system itself had clearly been lost by the 
Proto-Germanic period. 


2.3 PIE inflectional morphology 


It is clear that PIE, like all of its daughters that are attested early (and many 
that are attested only later), possessed a large and complex inflectional system 
unlike that of any modern west European language. Much of the prehistory 
and history of English involved the simplification of that system. 


2.3.1 PIE inflectional categories 


The classes of inflected lexemes in PIE included verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, determiners, and most quantifiers. All except verbs were inflected 
according to a single system and are therefore grouped together as 
‘nominals’; verb inflection was considerably more complex than nominal 
inflection. 

All nominals were inflected for number and case. Singular, dual, and plural 
were distinguished, the dual expressing ‘two’ (or perhaps ‘a pair of’ ie. a 
structured duality). Case was assigned to noun phrases in at least three ways. 
‘Structural’ case assignment depended on the syntactic environment of the 
noun phrase. Thus subjects of finite verbs were assigned nominative case 
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(presumably by SPEC-head agreement);° objects of verbs were assigned 
accusative case by government by V in the default instance (see further 
below); noun phrase complements of noun phrases were assigned genitive 
case by government by N; and the indirect object of verbs like ‘give’ was 
probably assigned dative case structurally (whatever the structure of those 
verb phrases may have been). It is likely that some verbs assigned case to their 
objects by lexical rather than structural government; for instance, since verbs 
meaning ‘remember’ take genitive objects in many daughter languages, there 
is a reasonable probability that at least one such verb did so in PIE as well. 
Adjectives may also have assigned case lexically to the complements of their 
adjective phrases. Whether PIE possessed prepositions is difficult to say 
(see 2.5), but if it did, they presumably assigned case to their objects. Finally, 
it seems clear that in many instances case was assigned semantically 
(i.e. expressed a particular meaning directly). Number and case clearly 
‘percolated’ from an NP node to all constituents of the noun phrase not 
dominated by intermediate NP nodes; thus adjectives and determiners in 
a noun phrase, for example, were marked with the same number and case 
as the head noun. 
PIE marked at least eight cases, and probably nine, as follows. 


case functions (not lexically governed) 

vocative direct address 

nominative — subject of finite verb; complement of ‘be’ etc. 
accusative (default) direct object of verb 

dative indirect object 

genitive complement of noun phrase; partitive? 
instrumental instrument 

ablative motion from; separation; standard of comparison 
locative position 

allative motion toward 


The allative survives as such only in Old Hittite, but since a few Greek adverbs 
appear to be fossilized allatives, the case should probably be reconstructed for 
PIE. (For instance, Homeric Gk χαμαί /k"amai/ ‘to the ground’ evidently 
reflects the PIE allative *s"méh, (*"ma?) to which the ‘hic-et-nunc’ particle 
*-i has been suffixed; the caseform survives in its original function in Old Hitt. 
taknd, whose stem has been remodeled.) However, in Proto-West IE, at 
the latest (see 2.1), the allative had undergone syntactic merger with the 


6 Readers unfamiliar with modern syntax should consult one of the standard handbooks, such as 
Haegeman 1991. 
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accusative. Therefore in the more familiar IE languages, including Germanic, 
the accusative has the additional function of expressing motion toward. 

Each noun was arbitrarily assigned to a concord class, called a ‘gender’; 
there were three genders, conventionally called masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Adjectives, determiners, and most quantifiers modifying a noun 
exhibited gender concord with the noun. In addition, concord of number, 
case, and gender obtained under coreference. Thus nominals other than 
nouns normally had three sets of case-and-number forms, one for each 
gender. Only in the 1st- and 2nd-person and reflexive pronouns was gender 
concord not expressed in the inflectional morphology. 

There was also concord of person and number (but not gender) between a 
finite verb and its subject. Since PIE was a pro-drop language, the subject was 
unexpressed in very many clauses, and the hearer was obliged to recover its 
person and number from the inflection of the verb. 

At least in North IE (the non-Anatolian half of the family), verb inflection 
was organized around the category of aspect. The basic distinction was 
between eventive and stative forms; within the eventives, there was a further 
distinction between perfective and imperfective forms. Each verb stem (see 
below) was inherently imperfective, perfective, or stative. A basic verb did not 
necessarily make all three stems; some made only two or one. 

The stative stem, traditionally called the perfect (which is very unfortu- 
nate—see immediately below), expressed a state (*woyde ‘(s)he knows’ 
*dedwoye ‘(s)he’s afraid’, *stestoh,e ‘(s)he’s standing upright’). The perfective 
stem, traditionally called the aorist, denoted an event without reference to its 
internal structure, if any. The event might in fact have been complex, or 
repeated, or habitual, or taken a long time to complete; but by using the aorist 
the speaker indicated no interest in (or perhaps knowledge of) those details 
(cf. Comrie 1976). Since the present tense by definition includes the time of 
speaking, which imposes internal structure on the event, the aorist stem could 
have no present tense (*b'th,t ‘it became’, *g"emd ‘(s)he took a step, *luktd 
‘it got light’, *mrt6 ‘(s)he disappeared / died’, *wégst ‘(s)he transported (it); 
*wewked ‘(s)he said’). The imperfective stem, traditionally called the present, 
did focus on the internal structure of an event; the event could extend over 
time during which something else happened, be repeated, be habitual, be 
attempted but not completed, be an action performed independently by 
several subjects or separately upon several objects, and so on (*g”mskéti 
‘(s)he’s walking’ [i.e. taking repeated steps—see above], *gnh,skéti ‘(s)he 
recognizes’ [habitual], *h,égeti ‘(s)he’s driving (them)’, *bPinédst “(s)he tried 
to split (it), *boréyeti ‘(s)he’s carrying (it) around’, *spéKyed ‘(s)he kept 
looking at (it)’). But a state can also be viewed as an event extending over 
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time, and in fact quite a few present stems were actually stative in meaning 
(*h,ésti ‘(s)he is, *g”ih,weti ‘(s)he’s alive, *Kéyor ‘it’s lying flat’, *wéstor 
‘(s)he’s wearing’). This kind of inconsistency is not surprising in a natural 
human language. 

Since the system just described is likely to be very unfamiliar to most 
readers, it may not be out of place to summarize the evidence from which it 
is reconstructed. Homeric Greek preserves the inherited aspect system almost 
unchanged, and even in Classical Greek the only major change is the creation 
of a new class of ‘resultative’ perfects (much like the modern English perfect in 
meaning, see Chantraine 1927); Armenian, Albanian, and Old Church Sla- 
vonic have lost the perfect (stative) but preserve the present/aorist 
(imperfective/perfective) opposition; Italic and Indo-Iranian preserve 
important relics of the aspect system, though in both those subgroups the 
system was being restructured at the time of our earliest substantial docu- 
ments. In the other daughter languages, including Germanic, the system has 
been restructured into a tense-based system—but differently in each major 
subgroup. 

Each aspect stem exhibited different forms for the following ‘moods’: 
indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative; participles, which were 
adjectives but could be used to express subordinate clauses as nominaliza- 
tions, were formally parallel to the moods. The imperative was used for 
commands, the optative to express the wishes of the speaker (and perhaps 
in embedded clauses under certain circumstances); the subjunctive was used 
to make statements that the speaker wished to regard as less than fully realized 
or certain, including (importantly) future events. The indicative was the 
default mood, as expected. 

Tense was expressed only in the indicative. The present (imperfective) stem 
made both a present and a past indicative, traditionally called ‘present 
indicative’ and ‘imperfect indicative’ respectively, and distinguished by their 
endings, called ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ endings respectively. As noted 
above, the aorist (perfective) stem could make only a past, called the ‘aorist 
indicative’ and marked with secondary endings. The perfect (stative) stem 
could have made both a present and a past, but it apparently did not; there 
was only a single perfect indicative form, apparently used for both present and 
past, and most of its endings were unique. (Though various ancient IE 
languages have pluperfect tenses, the only securely attested formations that 
appear to correspond—in part—are those of Homeric Greek and Vedic 
Sanskrit, and they can easily be independent parallel innovations; see e.g. 
Berg 1977.) The perfect thus looks like some sort of relic of an older system. 
(On the ‘injunctive’ see the following section.) 
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The final morphosyntactic category of the verb was ‘voice’. The default 
voice was the active. The ‘mediopassive’ voice was used (1) to mark the verb of 
a passive clause; (2) to mark an ‘indirect reflexive’, in which the subject was 
implied to perform the action of the verb for his or her own benefit; and (3) in 
certain lexically marked verbs, which are called ‘deponent verbs’. The perfect 
had no mediopassive voice, to judge from the following distributional facts. 
In Tocharian the only direct reflex of the perfect is the preterite participle; it is 
indifferent to voice, being used both actively and passively. In Latin and 
Gothic, where the mediopassive has become largely or entirely passive in 
meaning, the reflexes of the perfect have no passive forms, which are supplied 
by phrases; Latin does not even have any (non-periphrastic) deponent 
perfects. Only in Greek and Indo-Iranian are mediopassive perfects clearly 
attested, and while the formations partly correspond, they can easily be 
parallel innovations. 


2.3.2 Formal expression of inflectional categories 


The formal expression of the above categories was very far from uniform. 

In nominals, number and case were expressed by ‘fused’ endings in which 
no separate markers of number on the one hand and case on the other could 
be distinguished; for instance, gen. sg. *-es ~ *-os ~ *-s and gen. pl. *-oHom 
shared no distinguishable marker of the case ‘genitive’, and neither exhibited 
any distinguishable marker of number (cf. e.g. nom. pl. *-es, dat. pl. *-mos, 
loc. pl. *-su, etc.; it is reasonable to suppose that the singular was unmarked). 
In those nominals that expressed gender (i.e. all except nouns), feminine 
gender was normally expressed by a derivational suffix which followed all 
other derivational suffixes (but preceded the case-and-number endings). 
Neuter gender was distinguished from masculine (and, in nouns, feminine) 
only in the nominative, accusative, and vocative cases, in which it exhibited 
different case-and-number endings; thus in those cases the endings expressed 
gender as well. This situation was typical of PIE inflection in general: the 
expression of a majority of inflectional categories was ‘packed into’ fused 
endings, which presumably were the reflexes of a much older set of originally 
analyzable complexes of inflectional markers. 

Basic and derived verbs were inflected somewhat differently. The lexical 
core of an underived verb was its ‘root’, which was always monosyllabic. The 
innermost layer of inflectional affixes formed the aspect stem; those affixes 
included stem-initial reduplication, an infix, various suffixes, and 
zero-affixation, and all were accompanied by distinctive ablaut patterns. 
The subjunctive and optative moods were marked by suffixes added to the 
aspect stem; participial suffixes occupied the same position (and were 
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followed by nominal endings). All other categories—(indicative) tense, the 
imperative mood, voice, and the person and number of the subject—were 
marked by a single set of fused polyfunctional morphemes called simply 
‘endings’ because they were the final element of a (finite) verb form. 

In at least some daughters of PIE there was also a prefix *é-, called the 
‘augment, that marked past tense (in the indicative only, of course). At least in 
those dialects, there was a three-way opposition in the indicative of the 
present and aorist stems: (1) forms with primary endings, which marked 
them for present tense (not in the aorist, of course—see above); (2) forms 
with secondary endings and the augment, which marked them for past tense; 
(3) forms with secondary endings but no augment, which were apparently 
unmarked for tense and were used where tense could be inferred from context 
(called ‘injunctives’). The augment is clearly attested in Greek, Phrygian, 
Armenian, and Indo-Iranian. It is not clear whether any ancestor of Germanic 
exhibited the augment, since it could have been a post-PIE innovation of only 
some daughters (cf. now Delfs, forthcoming). 

Derived verbs differed in having only one aspect stem, marked by the 
derivational suffix, and that stem was always present (imperfective). This is 
one of several indications that the system of aspect stems had originally been 
derivational rather than inflectional, like the aspect system of modern Russian 
(which arose much later). The fact that derived verbs were defective in just 
this way was to have major consequences for verb inflection in Germanic. 


2.3.3 PIE verb inflection 


This section will describe in detail the verb system that can be reconstructed 
for Proto-West IE. Since that is essentially the Cowgill-Rix verb, further 
information can be found in Sihler 1995 and Rix et al. 2001 (though my 
reconstructions differ from theirs in various details, being in general more 
conservative than those of Rix et al.). 


2.3.3 (i) Aspect stems Verb stems expressed aspect. They fell into two purely 
formal classes, called ‘athematic’ and ‘thematic. The latter ended in the 
thematic vowel *-e- ~ *-o- (see 2.2.4 (i) ); the former apparently always 
ended in a nonsyllabic. Some aspect stems were affixless, while others were 
marked by one of a wide variety of affixes, as follows. 

Present (imperfective) stems exhibited the widest variety of affixes. Basic 
presents included at least the following types. 

Athematic presents: 


Φ root-presents (i.e. affixless athematic presents), e.g. *h,és- ~ *h,s- ‘be’ 
*h,éd- ~ *h,éd- ‘eat’; 
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ὁ athematic presents reduplicated with *Ce-, e.g. *d°é-d"eh,- ~ *d"é-d"h,- 
‘be putting’; 

e athematic presents reduplicated with *Ci-, e.g. *sti-steh,- ~ *sti-sth,- ‘be 
getting up (into a standing position)’; 

e nasal-infixed presents (with the infix *-né- ~ *-n-), e.g. *li-né-k”- ὦ 
*li-n-k”- ‘be leaving behind’, *t]-né-h,- ~ *t]-n-h,- ‘be lifting’; 

@ presents with suffix *-néw- ~ *-nw- (~ *-nu-), eg. *tn-néw- ~ 
*tn-nw- ‘be stretching. 


Thematic presents: 


e simple (i.e. affixless) thematic presents, e.g. *brér-e/o- ‘carry’; 

ὁ thematic presents reduplicated with *Ci-, e.g. *si-sd-e/o- ‘be sitting 
down’; 

Φ presents in *-ské- ~ *-sk6-, e.g. *pr-ské/6- ‘keep asking’ (root *prek-); 

@ presents in *-ye- ~ *-yo-, e.g. *wrg-yé/6- “be working’; 

ὁ presents in *-ye- ~ *-yo- (with accent on the root), e.g. *g"éd?-ye/o- 
‘keep asking for’; 

@ presents in *-se- ~ *-so-, e.g. *h,lék-se/o- ‘protect’. 


Derived presents included at least the following types. 


Athematic derived presents: 


Φ statives in *-éh,-, formed from ‘Caland’ roots that participated in a wide 
range of derivational processes, e.g. *h,rud®-éh,- ‘be red’? — *h,rewd?- 
‘red’; perhaps also from derived adjectives, e.g. *sil-eh,- ‘be silent’? — 
*si-lo- ‘silent’; 

e factitives in *-h,-, formed from adjectives, e.g. *néwe-h,- ‘renew «- 
*néwo- ‘new. 


Thematic derived presents: 


Φ causatives and iteratives in *-éye- ~ *-éyo- (with o-grade root), formed 
from basic verbs, e.g. *sod-éye/o- “seat (someone)’ — *sed- ‘sit down’, 
*b"or-éye/o- ‘be carrying around’ — *b"er- ‘carry’; 

e desideratives in *-(h,)se- ~ *-(h,)so-, with and without reduplication 
*Ci-, formed from basic verbs, e.g. *wéyd-se/o- ‘want to see’ — 
*weyd- ‘catch sight of’, *ki-k]-h,se/o- ‘try to conceal’ — *kel- ‘hide’; 

ὁ desideratives in *-syeé- ~ *-syd-, formed from basic verbs, e.g. 
*b?uh,-syé/6-‘want to become’; 

ὁ denominatives in *-yé- ~ *-yo-, formed from nominals, e.g. 
*h,kh,ows-ié/6- ‘be sharp-eared’ — *h,ek- ‘sharp’ and *h,éws-es-‘ear’; 
*porh,e-ye/0- “bring across, convey’ <— *porh,o- ‘passage, crossing’ 
(note the e-grade nominal stem vowel before the present-stem suffix); 
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e (?) factitives in *-yé- ~ *-yo-, formed from adjectives, e.g. *prkto-yé/6- 
‘frighten’ — *prk-to- ‘afraid’ (note the o-grade vowel before the suffix). 


There were far fewer types of aorists; the following are reconstructable. 


Athematic aorists: 


} h 

ὁ root-aorists, e.g. *g”ém- ~ *g”m- ‘step’, *b'uh,- ‘become’; 

ὁ s-aorists, e.g. *déyk-s- ~ *déyk-s- ‘point out’, *wég>-s- ~ *wég-s- 
‘transport in a vehicle’. 


Thematic aorists: 


e simple thematic aorists, e.g. *h lud>-é/6- ‘arrive ; 
e reduplicated thematic aorists, e.g. *wé-wk-e/o- ‘say’ (root *wek”-). 


It appears that most aorists were root-aorists in PIE. Only a handful of 
s-aorists are attested in as many as three subfamilies of IE, and it has long 
been clear that the formation was uncommon in the protolanguage but 
became very productive in some daughter languages (see e.g. Narten 1964). 
Similarly, the thematic aorist listed is the only one attested in three subfam- 
ilies; moreover, since Cardona 1960 demonstrated that nearly all thematic 
aorists can be shown to be secondary developments of root-aorists in the 
individual histories of the daughters, we must reckon with the possibility that 
this one, too, was actually a root-aorist in PIE (though the fact that it is 
attested as a thematic aorist in Tocharian argues caution). About reduplicated 
thematic aorists we are even less certain: the example listed is well attested in 
Indo-Iranian and Greek, the two non-Anatolian daughters that preserve the 
greatest number of archaisms in the verb system, but it is the only one not 
restricted to a single daughter. There were even fewer types of perfect stems, 
all of which were athematic; the following are reconstructable: 


root-perfects, e.g. *woyd- ~ *wid- ‘know’; 
reduplicated perfects, e.g. *me-mon- ~ *me-mn- ‘remember’. 


The root-perfect listed is the only one reconstructable; so far as we can tell, all 
other perfects were reduplicated. 


2.3.3 (ii) Mood suffixes In the indicative and imperative moods, the person/ 
number/voice endings were suffixed directly to the stem. The subjunctive and 
optative moods, however, were characterized by ‘secondary’ stems 
constructed by suffixing mood markers to the aspect stems. In the Central 
dialects of PIE as it diversified (see 2.1), including the dialect ancestral to 
Germanic, the stems listed above constructed subjunctive and optative stems 
as follows: 
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indicative/imperative subjunctive optative 

*h,és- ~ *h,s- *h,és-e/o- *h,s-iéh,- ~ *h,s-ih,- 

*h,éd- ~ *h,éd- *h,éd-e/o- *h,éd-ih,- 

*d?é-d?eh,- ~ *d°é-d"h,- *d"é-d"eh,-e/o-  *dé-d"h,-ih,- 

*sti-steh,- ~ *sti-sth,- *sti-steh,-e/o- _—_ *sti-sth,-ih,- 

*Ji-né-k”- ~ *li-n-k”- *li-né-k’-e/o- —*li-n-k“-iéh,- ~ *li-n-k”-ih,- 
*t]-né-h,- ~ *t]-n-h,- *t|-né-h,-e/o- — *t|-n-h,-iéh,- ~ *t]-n-h,-ih,- 
*tn-néw- ~ *tn-nw- *tn-néw-e/o- *tn-nu-yeh,- ~ *tn-nw-ih,- 
*bér-e/o- *bhér-2/6- *bhér-o-y(h,)- 

*pr-ské/6- *pr-ské/d- *pr-sk6-y(h,)- 


(etc.: all thematic stems formed the subjunctive by lengthening the thematic 
vowel and the optative with *-y(h,)-, which selected the o-grade of the 
thematic vowel) 


*h,rud”-éh,- *h,rud”-éh,-e/o-  *h,rud?-éh,-ih,- (Ὁ) 
*newe-h,- *néwe-h,-e/o- *néwe-h,-ih,- (Ὁ) 

*e%ém- ~ *g™m- *g”ém-e/o- *g"m-yéh,- ~ *g”m-ih,- 
*bPuh,- *btth,-e/o- *b"uh,-yeh,- ~ *b"uh,-ih,- 
*déyk-s- ~ *déyk-s- * déyK -s-e/o- *déyk-s-ih,- (Ὁ) 

*woyd- ~ *wid- *weyd-e/o- *wid-yeh,- ~ *wid-ih,- 
*me-mon- ~ *me-mn- *me-mén-e/o- *me-mn-yeh,- ~ *me-mn-ih,- 


(Actual evidence for s-aorist optatives is unimpressive; see e.g. Narten 1964: 
43-5, 67-8; Hoffmann 1967; and Kellens 1984: 366-72 with references. The 
evidence for modal forms made to athematic derived presents is also scanty.) 
As can be seen, the rules for the construction of these secondary mood stems 
were straightforward. If the stem was athematic and ablauting, the subjunct- 
ive was made by suffixing the thematic vowel to the e-grade of the stem; if it 
was athematic but non-ablauting (like the derived statives and factitives, and 
*bPuh,- “‘become’), the thematic vowel was suffixed to the invariant stem; if 
the stem was thematic, the subjunctive vowel contracted with the stem-final 
thematic vowel, producing a long thematic vowel. Optatives were made by 
suffixing *-yéh,- ~ *-ih,- to athematic stems (though if the accent fell 
consistently to the left only the zero-grade of the optative suffix appeared); 
when this suffix was added to thematic stems the thematic vowel of the stem 
appeared in the o-grade and the suffix in the zero grade—with the result that 
the laryngeal was dropped whenever a nonsyllabic followed immediately (see 
2.2.4 (i) ad fin.). In the dialects ancestral to Italic and Celtic the system was 
the same, except that in place of the analyzable thematic optative 
complex *-o-y(h,)- there appeared an unanalyzable *-4- of unknown origin 
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(Trubetzkoy 1926). The situation in Tocharian is less clear, but it looks as if the 
thematic vowel of stems may actually have been deleted before the subjunctive 
and optative suffixes were added. Anatolian exhibits no trace whatever of 
subjunctive and optative moods; that suggests that they were innovations of 
the non-Anatolian half of the family, though it is also possible that they were 
present in the protolanguage and that Anatolian lost them. 


2.3.3 (11) Endings The person/number/voice endings, including imperative 
endings, reconstructable for PIE present and aorist stems are the following. (I 
accept the reconstructions of Warren Cowgill; see also Sihler 1995: 453-80, 570-2.) 


active 
primary secondary imperative displaced iptv. 
1.5. *-m-i/ *-h, *-m - 
255. -8-1 πος @, *-dbi Ἐπόά 
38g. * tei *-t (*[-t~-d])  *-t-u (*-t-ow?) *-téd 
idu.  *-wos *-we - 
2du. *-tés *-tom *-tom 
3du. = *-tés * tam * tam 
ipl. *-mos *-meé — 
2pl. τέ *-té *-té 
3pl. *-ént-i ~ *-nt-i *-ént (*[-énd]) *-ént-u ~ *-nt-u (*-ént-ow 
~ *-nt (*[-nd]) ~ *-nt-ow?) 
mediopassive 
primary secondary imperative 
155. ἢ ἐ-τ *_hé - 
285. *-th,é-r * thé 22? 
38g. πότ) πότ *-6/ *-t-6 τ 
idu. *-w6s-d"h, *-wé-d"h, — 
2du. 228 222 222 
3du. 228 222 222 
ipl. *-més-d"h, *-mé-d"h, = 
2pl. *-d"h,ué *-d*hué —*-d"hué 
3pl. *-ro-r / *-ntd-r *-rd/ *-ntd 22? 


Some comments are necessary to make the system intelligible. 

The primary endings were suffixed to the nonpast of the present (imperfect- 
ive) stem, traditionally called the ‘present indicative’, and probably to all sub- 
junctives; the secondary endings were suffixed to the past tenses of the present 
and aorist (perfective) stem, traditionally called the ‘imperfect indicative’ and 
‘aorist indicative’ respectively, and to all optatives. The imperative endings were 
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restricted to that mood. (The perfect (stative) stem exhibited completely 
different endings in the indicative, on which see further below.) 

There are obvious similarities between the primary, secondary, and 
imperative endings. Since the relations were somewhat different in the active 
and the mediopassive, I discuss them separately in that order. 

Except in the 2du. and 3du., which are puzzling, and excluding the 255. 
imperative (see below), it is clear that the active secondary endings were the 
‘basic’ members of the paradigm. In the sg. and the 3pl., the primary endings 
were normally derived from the secondary endings by the addition of the ‘hic- 
et-nunc’ particle *-i. In the 3sg. and 3pl., the imperative endings were derived 
from the secondary endings by the addition of a parallel particle *-u (or *-ow; 
the daughters disagree). In the 2pl. all three were the same, which may be an 
archaism or may simply reflect impoverishment in a relatively peripheral 
inflectional category. In the 2du. and 3du. it appears that the secondary ending 
was likewise used in the imperative. In the 1du. and ipl. it looks as though a 
different particle was added to produce the primary endings, though the details 
are obscure. The 2sg. imperative was apparently endingless, and was probably 
the unmarked member of the imperative paradigm; *-d"i seems to have been 
some sort of emphatic particle added to originally endingless forms. The one 
detail of the system that makes no sense at all is that, whereas athematic presents 
exhibited the expected primary 155. ending *-mi, thematic presents and 
all subjunctives exhibited *-h, instead; that strongly suggests that the latter 
originally had some sort of relation to the mediopassive and/or perfect, though 
the details are unclear (and are well beyond the scope of this chapter). 

The hic-et-nunc particle of the mediopassive seems to have been *-r rather 
than *-i; it survives in Anatolian, Tocharian, and Italo-Celtic—all peripheral 
subgroups of the family—and perhaps in Phrygian, whose position in the IE 
phylogenetic tree is unclear. In most of the central daughters, however, 
including Germanic, it was replaced by *-y, evidently reflecting the spread 
of active *-i to the mediopassive. In the 1du. and ipl. it looks like the 
mediopassive endings were derived from the active ones by suffixation of a 
particle following the (active) hic-et-nunc particle. In the 2pl., as in the active, 
all three endings appear to have been the same. The unreconstructability of 
mediopassive dual and imperative endings is an artefact of the defective 
attestation of their reflexes: in effect, only Greek and Indo-Iranian (and, for 
the imperative, Hittite) provide any evidence, and they disagree. 

Reflexes of the third-person mediopassive endings (primary) sg. *-0-1, 
pl. "-τό-τ, (secondary) sg. *-6, pl. *-r6 appear only in a restricted set of 
verbs and forms in Anatolian and Indo-Iranian; it is clear that already in 
PIE they had largely been replaced by the competing endings with sg. *-t-, pl. 
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*-nt-, whose distinctive consonants have evidently been imported from the 
active. To judge from the situation in Sanskrit, 3pl. *-ro survived longest in the 
optative. 

The underlyingly accented endings of the mediopassive and the nonsingu- 
lar active were accented on the surface if the stem was unaccented; otherwise 
they, like the endings of the singular active, were unaccented on the surface 
(i.e. the leftmost underlying accent of a verb form surfaced). The alternative 
forms of the active 3pl. were distributed thus: if the stem was athematic and 
unaccented, the accented full-grade form of the ending surfaced; if the stem 
was accented or thematic or both, the zero-grade form of the ending surfaced. 

Perfect (stative) stems exhibited an almost completely different set of 
endings in the indicative. Exceptionally, primary and secondary (i.e. nonpast 
and past) were not distinguished, nor were active and mediopassive. 
The endings can be reconstructed as follows: 


perfect indicative 


sg. *-h,e 
255. *-th,e 
3585. *-e 
idu. *-we 
2du. ὅτ 
3du. 22? 
ipl. *-mé 
apl. *-é 


3pl. *-ér < **-ér-s (cf. Jasanoff 1988: 71 n. 3) 


The similarity between these endings and those of the (secondary) 
mediopassive is obvious, though specialists are not agreed on what inferences 
should be drawn from that fact. Once again, the dual endings are not 
reconstructable because Greek and Indo-Iranian disagree. 


2.3.3 (iv) Nonfinite forms Present and aorist active participles were made 
with a hysterokinetic suffix *-6nt- ~ *-nt- (see 2.3.4 (ii) ); present and aorist 
mediopassive participles ended in a suffix *-mh,no-. Not surprisingly, the 
perfect participle exhibited a different suffix *-wos- ~ *-us-. An infinitive 
suffix *-d"yoy or *-d*yoey, likewise affixed to aspect-stems, is reconstructable, 
but not much is known about its distribution, since it survives only in the 
Indo-Iranian subfamily and in Umbrian (see Rix 1976b); possibly it was 
suffixed only to present stems. Most of the infinitives of the daughter 
languages were clearly caseforms of derived nouns in PIE, and of course 
those nouns were formed directly from the verb root rather than from 
aspect stems. 
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2.3.3 (v) The architecture of verb paradigms The system outlined in this 
section was codified by the late Warren Cowgill, whose conclusions regarding 
the West IE verb still seem to me to be largely correct. 

Verb roots appear usually to have constructed aspect stems according to the 
following pattern (at least in West IE). If a basic verb made only one aspect 
stem, it was unaffixed; thus we find present *h,és-ti ‘is, *wés-tor ‘is wearing, 
and *h,ége-ti ‘is driving’ (none with any aorist or perfect), aorist *bhuh,-t 
‘(s)he became’ and *h,lud®é-d ‘(s)he arrived’ (neither with any present or 
perfect), perfect *w6oyd-e ‘knows’ (with no present or aorist). If a basic verb 
made two or three stems, either the present or the aorist was unaffixed, and 
the other of those two stems was affixed, as was the perfect. The following 
verbs illustrate the system: 


present aorist perfect 
*dhé-d?eh,-ti ‘is putting’ *déh,-t ‘put’ — 
*sti-steh,-ti ‘is getting up’ *stéh,-t ‘stood up’ *ste-stoh,-e ‘is standing’ 
*t]-né-h,-ti ‘is lifting’ *telh,-t ‘lifted’ *te-tolh,-e ‘is holding up’ 
*si-sd-eti ‘is getting seated’ *sédst (= */séd+t/) εἶξε 
‘sat down’ 
*om-ské-ti ‘is walking’ *g”ém-d ‘stepped’ *g%e-g”om-e ‘has the feet 
in place’ 
*gnh,-yé-tor ‘is being born’ *gnh,-to ‘was born’ _—*ge-gonh,-e ‘is... years 
old’ 
*wer-ye-ti ‘is saying’ *werh,-t ‘said’ - 


*déyk-ti ‘is pointing out’ *déyk-s-t ‘pointed out’ - 
*wes"e-ti ‘is transporting’ *wég-s-t ‘transported’ = 


*wertsti (= */wért+ti/) — *we-wort-e ‘is turned 
‘is turning around’ toward’ 
ἘΞ *h nék-t ‘reached’ *h,e-h,nék-e ‘extends to’ 


Derived verbs made only present stems, which were always affixed. 

Whether this system can be reconstructed for earlier stages of the proto- 
language (especially PIE proper) is highly doubtful; there are scattered 
indications that it was originally derivational rather than inflectional. Most 
strikingly, two presents and two aorists seem to be reconstructable for the root 
*éneh,- ‘recognize’: present *gnh,-ské/6- (Lat. ndscere, Gk γι-γνώσκειν 
/gignd:sken/, Old Persian subjunctive 3sg. x$ndsatiy) and nasal-infixed 
*on-né-h,- ~ *gn-n-h,- (Skt 355. janati, Toch. A 2sg. knanat) and aorist 
*énéh,- ~ *$nh,- (Gk γνῶναι /gndmai/, Skt precative 355. jfeyds) and 
*énéh,-s- ~ *gnéh,-s- (Hitt. pres. ganeszi, Toch. A pret. 28g. kfiasédst). If the 
system of aspect stems was originally derivational, it is most unlikely to have 
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exhibited a neat complementary distribution of forms in its earliest stages. 
But it does appear that by the Proto-West IE stage it had settled out into more 
or less the shape hypothesized by Cowgill. 

Since even the West IE languages do not agree fully on all details of the 
mood suffixes and the mediopassive endings, it seems advisable to highlight 
their differences here. Combining the observations that have been made above 
about the thematic subjunctive and optative and the hic-et-nunc particle of 
the mediopassive, we can present this comparative table of forms: 


Anatolian Tocharian Italo-Celtic Central IE 
thematic subjunctive (none) *-e/o- (9) *-6/6- *-6/6- 
thematic optative (none) *-yeh,- ~ *-ih,- (?) *-a- *-oy(h,)- 
mediopassive *-tor *-tor *-tor *-toy 


primary 3sg. 

Though it seems clear that *-r was the original mediopassive primary marker 
(see above), it is much less clear what the thematic subjunctive and optative 
were originally like (if they existed in the protolanguage at all). In any case, 
the system of the right-hand column is the one immediately ancestral to 
Germanic. 

The next section will illustrate the verb system more fully with complete 
paradigms of several reconstructable verbs. 


2.3.3 (vi) Sample PIE verb paradigms In the finite categories of these 
paradigms the forms are given in the order 1sg., 259.» 355.» 1du., 2du., 3du., 
ipl., 2pl., 3pl.; participles are given in the masc. nom. sg. and gen. sg., followed 
by a semicolon, then the fem. nom. sg. and gen. sg., except for o-stem 
participles, which are given in the masc. nom. sg. only. Infinitives are 
omitted, as are displaced imperatives. 

A consequence of our uncertainty regarding the reconstruction of the 
thematic optative (see the preceding section) is that even West IE verb 
paradigms cannot be given in full. Since Germanic clearly belonged to the 
central group, I have given the paradigms ancestral to that group, with 
thematic optatives in *-oy(h,)- and mediopassive primary endings in *-y, 
the latter replacing PIE *-r (see above). 


Φ h,es- ‘be’ (root present only, active only) 


1417} indic. 2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 


h,ésmi h,ésm h,ésoh, h,si¢éh,m - 
h,ési h,és h,ésesi h,sieh,s h,és, h,sd"% 
h,ésti h,ést h,éseti h,siéh,t h,éstu 
h,suds h,sué h,ésowos __ h,sih,wé - 


h,stés h,st6m h,ésetes h,sih,tom h,stom 
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h,stés h,stam h,ésetes h,sih,tam h,stam 
h,smos h,smé h,ésomos _ h,sih,mé - 
h,sté h,sté h,ésete h,sih,té h,sté 
h,sénti h,sénd h,ésonti h,sih,énd h,séntu 


participle h,sonts, h,sntés; h,sontih,, h,sptyéh,s 


leyk’- ‘leave behind’ (nasal-infixed present, root-aorist, reduplicated 


perfect) 
present stem, active: 
tary indic. 2617 indic. subjunctive __ optative imperative 
linék” mi linék”m linék”oh, link” iéh,m = 
linéksi linék”’s linék” esi link” iéh,s linék”, link’ i 
linékti linékt linék”eti link”iéh,t linék’tu 
linkués linkué linék”owos link“ ih,wé — 
link” tés link*t6m linék”etes link“ih,t6m — link”t6m 
link” tés link”tam linék”etes link’ih,tam — link” tam 
link’moés _ link’mé linék“omos link“ ih,mé - 
link” τέ 1η|κ τέ linékete link” ih,té link té 
link” énti link” énd linék”onti link“ih,énd — link”’éntu 
participle link“ 6nts, link“ ntés; link” ontih,, link” ntyéh,s 
present stem, mediopassive: 
tary indic. 2ary indic. — subjunctive optative imperative 
link“ h,éy link” h,é linék”’oh,ey link” ih,h,é — 
link“ th,éy link th,é linék“’eth,ey link” ih,th,é 22? 
link“ toy link”to linék“etoy link”ih,to 222 
linkuésd"h, — linkuéd"h, —_linék”owosd"h, _link”ih,wéd"h, -- 
222 222 222 222 222 
222 222 222 222 222 
link”moésd"h, link”méd"h, linék“omosd"h, link”ih,méd"h, = 
link”d"h,ué —link“d"h,ué linék”ed"h,ue —_linkih,d"h,ué _ link" d"h,ué 
link’ ntoy link’ nt6 linék”ontoy link” ih,r6 22¢ 
participle link”mh,nos 
aorist stem, active: 
2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 
léyk”m léyk”oh, [κ΄ yéh,m — 
léyk’’s léyk”esi lik” yéh,s Ιέγικ", ΠΣ 
léykt léyketi lik’ yeh,t [Ιέγικ τα 
likwe léyk”owos lik“ ih,wé — 
lik”’t6m léyk”etes = lik“ih,tom ΠΝ όπι 
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lik”tam léyk“etes ‘lik ih,tam _lik”tam 
lik”mé léyk”omos _ lik” ih,mé - 
lik’té léykete lik"ih,té ΙΠκπέ 
lik”énd léyk”onti lik“ ih,énd [ἰκ ἔπεα 


participle lik” 6nts, lik“ ntés; lik“ ontih,, lik”ntyéh,s 
aorist stem, mediopassive: 


2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 
lik”h,é léyk”oh,ey lik”ih,h,é — 
likth,é léyk"’eth,ey lik” ih,th,é 222 


Π| τό léyk”etoy lik"ih, td 222 
likwéd"h, — léyk”owosd"h, _ lik“ ih,wéd"h, = 
222 222 222 22 
222 222 222 222 


lik*méd"h, léyk”omosd"h,  lik”ih,méd"h, ἘΞΞ 
lik”d®h,ué léyk”ed"h,ue ‘lik ih,d"h,ué —_likd"h,ué 
lik’ nto léyk”ontoy lik”ih,r6 222 
participle lik” mh,nos 


perfect stem (active): 


indicative subjunctive  optative imperative 
leloyk”h,e leléyk”oh, __lelik”yeh,m - 
leloyk thse leléyk"esi lelik”yéh,s Ὁ, lelikd? 
leloyk“e leléyk“eti lelik“yéh,t τὴ 

lelikwé leléyk“owos _ lelik“ih,wé - 

22? leléyk“etes —lelik”ih,tom τ: 

22? leléyk“etes —lelik“ih,tam ὃ 

lelik“mé leléyk“omos _ lelikih,mé — 
lelik“é leléykete lelik“ih,té τὴ 

lelik”ér leléyk“onti —lelik”ih,end =??? 


participle 161 ὅς, lelikusés; lelik’6sih,, lelikusyéh,s 
d"eh,- ‘put’ (reduplicated athematic present, root aorist) 


present stem, active: 

tary indic. ary indic. subjunctive  optative imperative 
d’éd’eh,mi déd"eh,m d?éd®eh,oh,  d?éd"h,ih,m = 
dréd'ehsi. dbédbeh,s dbéd?eh,esi dbéd"hihs  d?éd"eh,, d'éd"h, doi 
dréd'eh,ti dbéd'eh,t dbédPehyeti ἀπέ μη. — d?éd" eh, tu 
déd"h,uos d'éd"h,ue dbéd"eh,owos d'éd*h,ih,we = 
d'éd"h,tes dbéd'h,tom d'éd"eh,etes d>éd"h,ih,tom d'éd"h,tom 
d'édh,tes d?éd*h,tam déd®eh,etes d'édhih,tam déd"h,tam 
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d'éd"h,mos d'éd"h,me_ d?éd"eh,omos d>éd*h,ih,me = 
deéd*h,te d?éd"h,te d'éd"eh,ete d?éd"h,ih,te  d®éd"h,te 
d'éd"hnti d'éd™hynd = d?éd"eh,onti  d?éd"h,ih,end d'éd"h,ntu 
participle d°éd"h,nts, dédh,ntos; d°éd"h,ntih,, d?éd"hntyeh,s (?) 
present stem, mediopassive: 

tary indic. 2ary indic. subjunctive optative 
d'éd"h,h,ey d'éd*h,h,e d'éd"eh,oh,ey d'éd*h,ih,h,e 
déd*h,th,ey déd*h,th,e d'éd?eh,eth,ey d'éd"h,ih,th,e 


d'éd"h,toy d'éd*h,to d'éd"eh,etoy d'éd*h,ih,to 
d'éd"h,uosd"h, d>éd"hued"h, déd'eh,owosd"h,  d'éd"h,ih,wed"h, 
222 τοῦ 222 222 

222 222 222 222 


d'éd"h,mosd"h, dbéd"h,med"h, déd%eh,omosd"h, d?éd"h,ih,med"h, 

d'éd"h,d"h,ue = d?éd"h,d®h,ue = d'éd®eh,ed"h,ue — d®€d"h,ih,d"h,ue 

d'éd"h,ntoy d'éd"h,nto d'éd"eh,ontoy d'éd"h,ih,ro 

(and the only imperative form reconstructable is the 2pl., identical with the 
2ary indicative) 


participle d"éd"h,mh,nos 

aorist stem, active: 

2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 
d°éh,m d’éh,oh, ἀβημέῃ,πι = 
d*éh,s d*éh,esi d’h,iéh,s — d>éh,, d®h,dbi 
d*éh,t d'éh,eti d’hiéh,t  déh,tu 
d"h,ué déh,owos  d*h,ih,wé = 
dh,tém  déhyetes = d"h,ih,t6m_ = d"h,t6m 
d'h,tam  d®éh,etes  doh,ihtam d°h,tam 
d*hmé — d?éh,omos__d"h,ih,mé = 
d"h,té déh,ete  d@hjihté  doh,té 
d"hénd  déhonti  dh,ih,énd d*h,éntu 
participle dh, 6nts, d"h,ntés; d°h, 6ntih,, d"h,ntyéh,s 
aorist stem, mediopassive: 


2ary indic. — subjunctive optative imperative 
d*h,h,é d°éh,oh,ey d*h,ih,h,é = 
d°h,th,é d°éh,eth,ey d?h,ih,th,é 222 

d?h,té d*éh,etoy d*h,ih,t6 222 
d®huéd"h, d"éh,owosd"h, —d?h,ih,wéd"h, = 

222 222 222 222 
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222 222 222 222 
d'h,méd"h, d'éh,omosd"h, d"h,ih,méd"h, — 
d'h,d"h,ué déh,ed"h,ue —d"h,ih,d"h,ué dh, d"h,ué 
ΣΙΝ ΤΟ d°éh,ontoy d*h,ih,r6 222 
participle d°h,mh,nés 
b'er- ‘carry’ (simple thematic present) 
present stem, active: 
ary indic. 2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 
bréroh,  b'érom —bPérdh, ~—sbéroyhm = 
b'éresi b'éres brérési b®éroys brére 
δ΄ ἔτει b’éred bréreti b'éroyd bPéretu 
b’érowos b'érowe bérdwos δ "έτογννγε - 
béretes b®éretom Ὁ" γξίες b'éroytom δ" ἐτγεΐοῃη 
béretes δ" ἐτείδπι _bérétes b'éroytam —_bPéretam 

h- ῃ 2 Re h- 
b’éromos b'érome  b’érdmos  b'éroyme - 
δ΄ ἐτείε b'érete bréréte bPéroyte bPérete 
beéronti b®érond δ" έγδητϊ bPéroyh,end bérontu 
participle b'éronts, bérontos; b'érontih,, b'érontieh,s 
present stem, mediopassive: 
tary indic. 2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 
b?éroh,ey b'éroh,e b®érdh, ey b®éroyh,e - 
b®éreth,ey béreth,e b®éréth,ey b®éroyth,e 22? 
bPéretoy bPéreto brérétoy bPéroyto eee 
b®érowosd"h, bérowed"h, b"érdwosd"h, b"éroywed"h, -- 
eee gee eee eee eee 
eee eee ἐπ eee eee 
b'éromosd"h, b'éromed"h, bérdémosd*h, b’éroymed*h, — 
bPéred"h,ue — b’éred"h,ue —b"éréd"h,ue ~—d"éroyd"™h,ue Πέτα Ἢ, μας 
bPérontoy b®éronto bPérontoy bPéroyro 222 


participle b"éromnos (— /-o-mh,no-s/) 


g”em- ‘step’ (ské-present, root aorist, reduplicated perfect; active only) 


present stem: 


tary indic. 
g”mskoh, 
g”mskési 
g”mskéti 


g”mskéwos 


2ary indic. 
g”mskéom 
g”mskés 
g”mskéd 


g”msk6éwe 


subjunctive op 
g“mskoh, —g” 
e”mskési 3” 
e”mskéeti 3” 
g’mskowos g™ 


tative 
mskoyh,m 
mskoys 
mskoyd 
mskéywe 


imperative 
g”mské 
g”mskétu 
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e’mskétes g”mskétom g”mskétes g”’mskéytom  g”mskétom 
e’mskétes g”mskétam g”mskétes g”%mskéytam  g”mskétam 
e’mskémos g”mskéme g”mskémos g”mskéyme — 
ge” msk éte g”mskéte eg“ mskéte g”msk6yte g”mskéte 
e’mskénti g”’mskénd g”mskénti g”mskéyh,end g”msk6ntu 


participle g’mskonts, g”msk6ntos; g”msk6ntih,, g’msk 6ntieh,s 


aorist stem: 


2ary indic. subjunctive optative imperative 

σ΄ ἔτη g’émoh, g”myéhm — 
g”éms g”émesi e’myéehs  g”ém, ο΄ πα 
g”émd g”émeti g’myéeh,t  g”émtu 

g” mwé g”émowos_  g“mih,wé — 
g’mtom g”éemetes g”mihtom g”mtom 
e’mtam g”émetes g”mih,tam g”mtam 
g’m(m)é g”emomos g”mih,mé - 
g”mté g”émete g’mih,té σέ 
g’ménd g”émonti g”mihénd g”méntu 


participle g’monts, g”mntés; g“montih,, g”mntyéh,s 


perfect stem: 


indicative subjunctive optative imperative 
g”eg”omh,e g”eg”émoh, g”eg”myéh,m — 
g”eg”omth,e g”eg”emesi g"eg”mych,s ὃ, g”eg md" 
g”eg”ome g”egemeti gYeg’myéh,t τὴ 

g”eg™ mwé g”eg”émowos_ g”eg™mih,wé - 

222 g”eg”émetes g”eg™mih,tom 2? 

222 e“eg”émetes  g%eg™mih,tam 2? 
g’eg”m(m)é g”eg’emomos g”eg”mih,mé — 
g”egmé g”eg”émete gveg™mih,té τ 

ees mér g’eg”émonti g”eg”mih,énd ὅτ 


participle g“eg”mwos, g”eg”musés; g”eg™ mwosih,, g“eg”musyéh,s 


Some generalizations about the above paradigms can be made. Thematic stems, 
including subjunctives, had fixed accent on the stem. In athematic stems 
the accent usually alternated, falling on the endings in the mediopassive 
and the nonsingular active, but on the preceding syllable in the singular active. 
However, s-aorists seem to have had fixed accent on the root, and it appears 
that there were a few root-presents that exhibited a similar pattern; and 
reduplicated presents (but not perfects) seem to have had fixed accent on the 
reduplicating syllable. No matter what the accentual pattern was, there was 
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normally a difference in ablaut between the singular active and all other forms 
of athematic stems; the commoner attested patterns are exemplified in the 
above paradigms. 

Obviously the inflection of thematic stems was simpler and easier to learn. 
In the development of Germanic nearly all presents would become thematic. 


2.3.4 PIE noun inflection 


2.3.4 (i) Endings Like verb stems, nouns fell into two purely formal classes, 
athematic and thematic, the latter ending in the thematic vowel. However, the 
inflection of thematic nouns was different enough from that of athematic 
nouns that it is convenient to list two sets of case-and-number endings, as 
follows. (I omit the allative, which probably did not survive in the Central 
daughters except in adverbial relics.) 


athematic thematic 

sg. nom. *-s ~ @ (neut. 6) *_o-s (neut. *-o-m) 
voc. ᾧ (neut. 6) *-e (neut. *-o-m) 
acc. *-m (neut. 0) *-o-m (neut. *-o-m) 
inst. *-éh, ~ *-h, *-o-h, 
dat. *-éy *-0-ey 
abl. *-@5 ὦ *-08 ὦ *-5 *-e-ad 
gen. Χ ἐς ὦ *-08 ~ *-5 *-o-syo (?) 
loc. ῥ (— *-i) (**-e —) *-e-y 

du. nom./acc./voc. *-h,e (neut. *-ih,) *-o-h, (neut. *-o-y(h,) ) 
inst./dat./abl. τ 222 
gen./loc. *-ows (9) 222 

pl. nom./voc. *-es (neut. *-h, ~ 6) *-o-es (neut. *-e-h,) 
acc. *-ns (neut. *-h, ~ 0) *-o-ns (neut. *-e-h,) 
inst. pr *-6ys 
dat./abl. *-m0os *-o-mos (*-o-y-mos?) 
gen. *-6Hom *-o-oHom 
loc. *-st *-9-y-su 


Many details of this system call for comment. 

A feature of nominal inflection which was destined to have considerable 
impact on the subsequent development of the daughters was the widespread 
incidence of syncretism.” The nom. pl. and voc. pl. were always identical, as 


7 Throughout this book I use the term ‘syncretism’ in a purely descriptive sense: it designates a 
situation in which forms with different syntactic features exhibit the same inflectional markers. It does 
not imply that there was ever a time at which different inflectional markers were used. I also 
distinguish syncretism from the syntactic merger of morphosyntactic categories, in which one 
category takes over all the functions of another, regardless of inflectional marking. For instance, in 
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were the dat. pl. and abl. pl.; in athematic stems, the abl. sg. and gen. sg. were 
also identical (so that the ablative did not have a distinctive ending in either 
number, though the pattern of syncretisms still distinguished it as a 
separate case). Though the reconstruction of dual endings is (as usual) 
difficult, it seems clear that no more than three dual endings can 
be reconstructed; of course it is not surprising that syncretism was most 
extensive in the most ‘marked’ of the numbers. Most strikingly of all, though 
the neuter exhibited endings in the three direct cases (nom., acc., and voc.) 
that were largely different from those of the masculine and feminine, there 
was only one neuter ending for all three cases in each of the numbers. That 
pattern of syncretism in the neuter persisted in almost all the daughters 
(including English) for as long as each still distinguished a neuter gender 
and nominative and accusative cases. 

Most of the zero-endings of the non-neuter nom. sg. arose by Szemereényi’s 
Law (see 2.2.4 (iv) ) or are obviously analogical on those that did, but most 
stems in *-h,, which seem regularly to have been feminine, lacked an overt 
nom. sg. ending for reasons that are unclear. The zero-endings of the neut. pl. 
direct cases likewise arose by Szemerényi’s Law (which apparently affected all 
fricatives, thus *-h, as well as *-s). On the other hand, the voc. sg. and the 
neut. sg. direct cases were underlyingly endingless. The loc. sg. was rather 
different. It seems to have been characterized by an ending which had an 
underlying accent but no segmental portion to ‘carry’ it, with the result that 
the accent had to be linked leftward to the last syllable of the stem. Such a 
remarkable shape was of course unstable; though endingless locatives are 
securely attested in Hittite and (especially) in ancient Indo-Iranian languages, 
in all the daughters the loc. sg. tended to be recharacterized with the hic- 
et-nunc particle *-i, which eventually was reinterpreted as an accented ending 
*-4. In thematic stems only the form with the particle is attested; to judge from 
the Oscan ending -ei, it still exhibited the e-grade thematic vowel which was 
proper to endingless forms (cf. the non-neuter voc. sg.), but even that 
anomaly was eliminated in most daughters (including Germanic) to give a 
‘normal’ ending *-oy. 

It is clear that the endings of the direct cases were underlyingly unaccented, 
while those of the oblique cases originally were underlyingly accented but lost 
their accent and their underlying vowel whenever there was an accent to the 
left in the form (1.6. the leftmost underlying accent surfaced). But even among 
the athematic stems, which should have preserved the system best, the 


Latin the instrumental case has undergone syntactic merger with the ablative, and the dative and 
ablative cases exhibit syncretism in the plural—as they did already in PIE, the earliest reconstructable 
ancestor of Latin. 
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reconstructable situation was no longer so straightforward. Of the singular 
oblique endings, only the genitive (/ablative) clearly showed extensive ablaut 
alternations; it looks as though the instrumental appeared in the zero grade 
only after (surface) vowels (including surface high vowels which were 
underlyingly sonorants), while for the dative ending only the full-grade 
form is reconstructable. In the plural the system of ablaut in endings had 
broken down completely; each ending appeared in only a single form, and 
there was evidently no longer any relation between ablaut and accent. 

Most remarkable of all are the serious discrepancies that existed between 
the athematic endings and the thematic endings (which presumably should 
have amounted to the thematic vowel plus the athematic endings, but often 
did not). The following points regarding thematic endings should especially 
be noted. 


1. Instead of ending in *-e (i.e. thematic vowel plus zero), the neut. 
sg. direct cases ended in *-o-m, the form proper to the non-neuter 
acc. sg. Even Hittite exhibits this oddity; for instance, Hitt. iukan = 
Skt yugam, Gk ζυγόν /sdugén/, Lat. iugum < PIE *yugom ‘yoke’ (neut.). 

2. The abl. sg. had a distinctive ending; but it was obviously just the 
(original) endingless loc. sg. in *-e plus the adverb (postposition?) *ad 
(> Lat. ad ‘to, at’, OE et ‘at’), which clearly did not mean ‘to’ in pre-PIE 
(Kim 2002: 162 n.15). This is one of several indications that the case 
system of PIE developed partly by the accretion of postpositions or 
adverbs, much like those of the Finno-Ugric languages. 

3. The gen. sg. of thematic nouns is more or less unreconstructable. Hittite 
apparently has *-o-s, the expected ending (i.e. thematic vowel plus the 
zero grade of the athematic ending)—but we can’t be certain that that 
isn’t really the unaccented athematic ending *-os, because thematic and 
athematic stems converged phonologically in Hittite to the point where 
such a transfer of endings was clearly possible. The Tocharian ending is 
of obscure origin; Italo-Celtic exhibits an ending *-i, which appears to 
be an unanalyzable derivational morpheme (cf. Nussbaum 1975), though 
Old Latin also exhibits *-osyo, and there are other Continental Celtic 
endings as well; and the Central daughters seem to have generalized 
*-osyo, which I have therefore entered in the table of endings above. But 
it is clear that *-osyo was originally the pronominal ending, and it is not 
clear what ending it replaced in thematic noun paradigms. 

4. Before the consonant-initial loc. pl. ending *-su, and perhaps also before 
dat.-abl. pl. *-mos, thematic stems seem to have exhibited a functionless 
element *-y-, which was homonymous with the pronominal nom. 
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pl. ending and was certainly imported from pronominal inflection 
(see 2.3.6 (ii) ). 

5. The greatest puzzle is the inst. pl. ending *-6ys, which resembled noth- 
ing else in the inflectional system. This too was probably a pronominal 
ending (see 2.3.6 (ii) ). 


The mismatches between the athematic and thematic endings naturally 
tended to be levelled out in each of the daughter languages, but differently 
in each. 

Finally, the table of endings given at the beginning of this section is 
probably somewhat anachronistic for PIE, for the following reason. It seems 
clear that neuter nouns originally did not have plurals; instead derived 
collectives, which were inflected as singulars (much like the ‘broken’ plurals 
of Arabic), were formed. The collectives of some athematic neuters survive as 
the normal singular paradigms in various daughter languages (including 
Germanic). Eventually, though, the nom.-acc. sg. of neuter collectives was 
interpreted as a nom.-acc. pl. form and integrated into a plural paradigm 
whose other members were identical with the corresponding masculine 
forms. How far that reanalysis had progressed by the end of the PIE 
period is unclear. 


2.3.4 (ii) Accent and ablaut patterns Like athematic verb stems, athematic 
nouns exhibited accent and ablaut alternations within the paradigm; but it is 
clear that the system of alternations was originally more elaborate in noun 
inflection. It is necessary to distinguish between monosyllabic athematic 
nouns, traditionally called ‘root nouns’ (even when they are not derived 
from verb roots), and polysyllabic athematic nouns. 

Monosyllables exhibited two types of accent and ablaut alternations. The 
easier type to reconstruct, because it has survived robustly in Indo-Iranian 
and Greek (and even become productive in the latter language), exhibited 
alternating accent: on the root in the direct cases, but on the endings in the 
oblique cases. Typical examples include (non-neuter) *h,ént- ~ *h,nt-’ 
‘forehead’, (masc.) *h,nér- ~ “*hjnr-’ ‘man, (fem.) *wréh,d- ~ 
*wrh,d-’ ‘root’, (neut.) *kér ~ *krd-’ ‘heart’. 

But there was also a type which had the accent on the root in all forms, but 
exhibited different ablaut grades in the direct and oblique cases; this ‘acro- 
static’ type was recognized only in the 1960s, because it was already being 
eliminated by morphological change in PIE and has to be reconstructed from 
relics in the daughters (cf. Schindler 1967c¢, 1972a). Fairly clear examples 
of acrostatic monosyllables include (fem.) *d6m- ~ *dém- ‘house’ (whose 
archaic gen. sg. is well attested in reflexes of the fossilized phrase *déms potis 
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‘master of the house’), *nok“t- ~ *nék™t- ‘night’, (neut.) *h,dst ~ *h,ést- 
‘bone, *méms ~ *méms- ‘meat’. Sometimes it is difficult to determine 
whether a noun was originally acrostatic from the reconstructable pattern of 
inflection. For instance, from (masc.) nom. sg. *pdds, acc. sg. *podm, 
gen. sg. *pedeés, etc. ‘foot, should we conclude that the original inflection 
was acrostatic *pod- ~ *péd- and that the noun has been transferred into the 
alternating type without adjustment of the root-ablaut, or is it likelier that an 
inconvenient oblique stem *pd-' was replaced by *ped-’ (a process for which 
probable parallels can be cited)? 

Polysyllabic nouns seem originally to have exhibited four different accent 
patterns (cf. Schindler 1975b: 262-4). Acrostatic polysyllables survive much 
better than acrostatic monosyllables, though their ablaut alternations are 
usually levelled in the daughters; representative examples include (masc.) 
*méhns- ~ *méhyns- ‘moon, (fem.) *h,owi- ~ *h,éwi- ‘sheep’ 
(neut.) *h,néh,mn ~ *h,néhzmn- ‘name’, *Hyék”r ~ *Hyék’n- ‘liver’, *6sr 
~ *ésn- ‘autumn, *wastu ~ *wastu- ‘settlement’. Moreover, in late PIE there 
developed a new class of acrostatic neuter s-stems with clearly secondary 
ablaut (involving multiple full-grade syllables), and that type seems to have 
become productive; typical examples are *néb"os ~ *néb"es- ‘cloud’, *kléwos 
~ *kléwes- ‘fame’, *génh,os ~ *génh,es- ‘lineage’, etc. 

The other three polysyllabic types exhibited alternating accent: on the 
leftmost syllable of the stem in the direct cases and on the endings in the 
oblique cases (‘amphikinetic’ accent); on the rightmost syllable of the stem in 
the direct cases and on the endings in the oblique cases (‘hysterokinetic’ 
accent); or on the penultimate syllable of the stem in the direct cases and 
on the rightmost syllable of the stem in the oblique cases (‘proterokinetic’ 
accent). Note that in every one of these patterns the accent was to the left in 
the direct cases and to the right in the oblique cases. 

The amphikinetic type appears to be the most archaic; isolated examples 
survive only in Hittite and the Indo-Iranian languages. Securely reconstruct- 
able amphikinetic nouns include, for instance, (masc.) *pontoh,- ~ *pnth,-’ 
‘path, *léymon- ~ *limn-’ ‘lake’, (fem.) *d°ég"6m ~ *8"m-’ (loc. *g"d"sém) 
‘earth, and neuter collectives such as *wédor ~ *udn-’ ‘waters’ (cf. Schindler 
1975a: 3-4). Interestingly, the inflection of masculine n-stems in Germanic 
appears to have evolved from an originally amphikinetic pattern (cf. Jasanoff 
2002: 32-5), which suggests that this type of inflection had not yet been 
reduced to relics in late PIE. 

Hysterokinetic inflection is most familiar from the r-stem kinship terms, 
e.g. *ph,tér- ~ *ph,tr-’ ‘father’, *dugh,tér- ~ *d?ugtr-’ ‘daughter. But it 
seems clear that there were also a good many hysterokinetic n-stems, of which 
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the most important in the development of Germanic was probably *uksén- ~ 
*uksn-" ‘bull, ox, and various others can be reconstructed, e.g. (fem.) 
*dng'weh,- ~ *dng*uh,-’ ‘tongue’ (Peters 1991). 

Proterokinetic inflection may have been the most widespread type among 
polysyllabic athematic nouns in late PIE. Whole classes of nouns followed this 
accent paradigm, including, for instance, feminine nouns in */-tey-/ (e.g. 
*d?éh,-ti- ~ *d"h,-téy- ‘act of putting, *g”ém-ti- ~ *g”m-téy- ‘step, act of 
walking, *mén-ti- ~ *mn-tey- ‘thought’), masculine nouns in */-tew-/ (e.g. 
*géews-tu- ~ *gus-téw- ‘taste’), most neuters in */-men-/ (e.g. *se¢h,-mn ~ 
*sh,-mén- ‘seed’), most feminines in *-h,- that were not derived from o-stems 
(e.g. *g”énh,- ~ *g”néh,- ‘woman, *h,wid'éwh,- ~ *h,widwéh,- ‘widow’), 
and a large number of neuter r/n-stems (e.g. *péh,wr ~ *ph,uén- ‘fire’; cf. 
Schindler 1975a: 9-10). There was a conspicuous group of basic neuter nouns 
with o-grade direct cases which may originally have been acrostatic (ibid. 
pp. 4-8) but are reconstructable for late PIE as proterokinetic, e.g. *w6odr ~ 
*udeén- ‘water’, *soh,w] ~ *sh,uén- ‘sun, *mori ~ *mrey- ‘sea, *gonu ~ 
*gnéw- ‘knee’, *doru ~ *dréw- ‘tree, wood’. 

None of this applied to thematic nouns, which had the accent on the same 
syllable throughout the paradigm, either on the thematic vowel (e.g. in 
(masc.) *deywos ‘god’, (fem.) *snusds ‘daughter-in-law, (neut.) *yugom 
‘yoke’) or on the leftmost syllable of the stem (e.g. in (masc.) *ékwos 
‘horse’, (neut.) *wergom ‘work’). However, there was ἃ derivational rule 
by which collectives were formed from o-stem nouns by the addition of 
the collective suffix *-h,- and a shift of accent (so that from (masc.) *k”ék™lo- 
‘wheel, for example, was formed a collective *k”ek“lé-h,- ‘set 
of wheels’); and in the daughter languages these collectives tended to be 
reinterpreted as neuter plurals and, in some cases, to be integrated into 
the paradigms of the nouns from which they had originally been formed. 
The result was a class of thematic nouns with an alternation of accent between 
singular and plural, and sometimes also a shift of gender in the plural (the 
‘heteroclitic’ nouns of the classical languages). Various daughters levelled the 
alternations in different ways; for instance, in Greek the accent alternation is 
normally levelled (cf. Homeric masc. κύκλος /kuklos/ ‘wheel’, pl. neut. κύκλα 
/kukla/), while in Slavic languages the gender is normally leveled 
(cf. e.g. Russian neut. s‘eld, pl. s‘dla ‘village’). There are traces of these 
phenomena in Germanic. 

Finally, feminines (some of which were originally collectives) were also 
formed from o-stem nouns with the suffix *-h,-; these, too, had fixed accent 
on the thematic vowel or on the leftmost syllable of the stem (e.g. * d®oHnéh,- 
“grain, *h,whh,neh,- ‘wool’). 
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2.3.4 (iii) Sample noun paradigms 


singular 
nom. 
voc. 


singular 
nom. 
voc. 

acc. 

inst. 

dat. 

abl., gen. 


loc. 
dual 


n.-V.-acc. 


night (f.) foot (m.) 
nok™ts pods 
nok"t pod 
nok”tm podm 
nék“t(e)h, pedéh, 
nék”tey pedéey 
nék"ts pedés 
πόκ τῷ) péd(i) 
nok“th,e — pddh,e 
nok™tes podes 
nok" tns podns 
nék"tb'i —_ pedb 
nék“tmos pedmds 
nék“toHom peddHom 
nék“tsu pedst 
sheep (f.) moon (m.) 
h,6wis méh,ns 
h,6wi méh,ns 
h,owim meéh,nsm 
h,éwih, méh,ns(e)h, 
h,éwyey méhnsey 
h,éwis meéh,nsos 
(— -yos) 

{τ meéh,ns(i) 
h,owih,e méh,nsh,e 


These are naturally much smaller than 
the verb paradigms and require less comment. The oblique cases of the dual, 
which are difficult to reconstruct, are omitted. Readers should bear in mind 
that the plural paradigms given for neuter nouns were innovations that at 
least partly postdated PIE; for several classes of stems in sonorants, at least, 
the collectives were still derived singulars. Two such cases are noted in the 
paradigms below. 


root (f.) star (m.) heart (n.) 
wréh,ds h,stér kér 
wréh,d h,stér kér 
wreh,dm  hystérm Κέτ 
wrh,déh, h,stréh, krdéh, 
wrh,dey h,strey krdéy 
wrh,dés h,strés krdés 
wreh,d(i) —hastér(i) Κέτά() 
wreh,dh,e _h,stérhie Kk érdih, 
wréh,des h,stéres Kérd(e)h, 
wréh,dns _—h,stérns ~—kérd(e)h, 
wrh,db"i ΒΞ Kb" 
wrh,dmés h,strmés Krdmds 
wrh,d6Hom h,str6Hom krd6Hom 
wrh,dst h,strst krdst 
(collective:) 
name (n.) names (n.) lake (m.) 
h,néh,mn h,néh,m6 léym6 
h,néh,mn h,néh,mo léymon 
h,néh,mn hynéh,mo = leymonm 
hynéh,mn(e)h, hynh,mneh,  limneéh, 
h,néh,mney hynh,mney — limnéy 
hynéh,mn(o)s  hynh,mnés — limnés 
h,néh,mn (i) hynh,mén(i) limen(i) 
h,néh,mnih, (2) léymonh,e 
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plural 
n.-v. 
acc. 
inst. 
d.-abl. 
gen. 
loc. 


singular 
nom. 
voc. 

acc. 
inst. 


dat. 


abl., gen. 


loc. 
dual 


N.-V.-acc. 


plural 
n.-v. 
acc. 
inst. 
d.-abl. 
gen. 
loc. 


singular 
nom. 
voc. 

acc. 
inst. 


dat. 


abl., gen. 


loc. 
dual 


N.-V.-acc. 


h,Oweyes 
h,6wins 
h,éwib"i 
h,éwimos 
h,éwyoHom 
h,éwisu 


earth (f.) 


d’éghom 
d'és"om 
d'es"om 
"meh, 
g"méy 
"més 
6"d'sém(i) 


seed (n.) 


seéh,mn 
séh,mn 
seh,mn 
sh,meénh, 
sh,meney 
sh,méns 
sh,meén(i) 


séh,mnih, 


meéh,nses 
meéh,nsns 


méh,nsb"i 


méh,nsmos 
méh,nsoHom 


méh,nsu 


thought (f.) taste (m.) 


méntis 
menti 
meéntim 
mntih, 
mntéyey 
munteéys 


gewstus 
gewstu 
gewstum 
gustuh, 
gustewey 
sustéws 


mntéy (-éy) gustéw(i) 


méntih, 


ménteyes 
méntins 
mntib"i 
mntimos 


gewstuh, 


gewstewes 
gewstuns 
gustab'i 
gustumos 


mntéyoHom gustéwoHom 


mntisu 
(collective:) 
seed(s) (n.) 


seh,m6 
séh,mo 
seh,m6 
sh,mnéh, 
sh,mney 
sh,mnés 
sh,meén(i) 


gustusu 


sun (n.) woman (f.) 


soh,w] gen 
soh,w] = gen 


soh,w] g”énhsm — h,wid 
sh,uénh, g”néh,(e)h, h,wid 
sh,ueney g”néh,ey —h,wid 


sh,uéns g”néh,s 


sh,uén(i) g”néh,(i) — h,wid 


léymones 
léymonns 
limnb"i 
limnmos 
limndHom 
limnst 
sea (n.) tree (n.) 
mori doru 
mori doru 
mori doru 
mrih, druh, 
mréyey dréwey 
mreys dréws 
mréy (-éy) dréw(i) 
morih, (Ὁ) dorwih, 
morih, doruh, 
morih, doruh, 
mrib’i ἀγάθ᾽ 
mrimos drumos 
mréyoHom dréwoHom 
mrisu drusu 
widow (f.) 
h,wid"éwh, 
h,wid’éwh, 
“éwh,m 
“wéh,(e)h, 
“weh,ey 
h,wid"wéh,s 
“wéh, (i) 
"éwh.h,e 


g”énh,h,e h,wid 
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plural 

n.-v. g”énh,es h,wid'éwh,es 

acc. g”énh,ns h,wid*éwh,ns 

inst. σ΄ πέρ, —hh,wid" wéh,b?i 

d.-abl. g”néh,mos h,wid'wéh,mos 

gen. g”néh,oHom h,wid'wéh,oHom 

loc. g”néh,su h,wid'wéh,su 
father (m.) bull(m.) dog(m.) tooth(m.) tongue (f.) 

singular 

nom. ph,tér uksén kwo6 h,donts dng*wéh,s 

voc. ph,tér tksen kton (Φ) h,dont dng*weh, 

acc. ph,term uksénm kwonm — h,d6éntm dng*wéh,m (-dm) 

inst. ph,tréh, uksnéh, Kunéh, h,dntéh, dnguh,éh, 

dat. ph,tréy uksnéy kunéy h,dntéy dng’uh,éy 

abl., gen. ph,trés uksnés kunés h,dntés dnguh,és 

loc. ph,tér(i) uksén(i) kwon(i) —_h,dént(i) dngwéh,(i) 

dual 


n.-v.-acc. ph,térhe uksénhie kwo6nh,e h,dénth,e dng*wéh,h,e 


plural 


n.-v. ph,teéres uksénes kwones __h,déntes dngwéh,es 

acc. ph,terns uksénns kwonns h,dontns —dng"wéh,ns (-as) 

inst. ph,trb"’ = uksnb"i- = Kwnb'i πιά = dng" uh, bi 

d.-abl. ph,trmés ukspmés kwnmds h,datmds  dng*uh,méds 

gen. ph,troHom uksné6Hom kunédHom h,dnt6Hom dng*uh,6Hom 

loc. ph,trst uksnst kwnst h,dntsu dnguh,st 
field (m.) nest (m.) work (n.) yoke (n.) — cloud (n.) 

singular 

nom. h,é€gros nisdds wérgom yugom néb'os 

voc. h,égre nisdé wergom yugom néb'os 

acc. h,¢grom nisddm  wergom yugom néb'os 

inst. h,égroh, nisdodh, νέγῤοῃ, yugoh, néb’es(e)h, 

dat. h,égroey nisddey wergoey yugdey néb'esey 

abl. h,égread nisdéad _—_ wergead yugéad néb"esos 

gen. h,égrosyo nisddsyo wérgosyo  yugdsyo πέρ 6505 

loc. h,égrey —_— nisdéy wergey yugey néb’es(i) 

dual 


n.-v.-acc. h,égroh, nisdoh,  wérgoy(h,) yugdy(h,) néb’esih, 
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plural 

n.-v. h,égroes nisddes wérgeh, 
acc.  h,égrons nisdons wérgeh, 
inst. h,égroys nisdéys wergoys 


d.-abl. h,égro(y)mos nisdd6(y)mos wérgo(y)mos 
gen. h,égrooHom nisddoHom weéergooHom 


loc.  h,égroysu nisdoysu wérgoysu yugoysu 
wool (f.) grain (f.) 
singular plural 
nom. h,wlh,neh, d’oHnéh, n.-v. 
voc. h,wlh,n [a] d"oHn[a] acc. 
acc. h,wlh,neh,m (-am) d'oHnéh,m (-d4m) inst. 
inst. h,wlh,neh,(e)h, d"oHnéh,(e)h, d.-abl. 
dat. h,wlh,neh,ey d’oHnéh,ey gen. 
abl., gen. h,wlh,neh,s d"oHnéh,s loc. 
loc. h,wlh,neh,(i) doHnéh, (i) 


2.3.5 PIE adjective inflection 


yugéh, 
yugéh, 
yugoys 
yugo(y)mos néb"esmos 

yugooHom néb’esoHom 


néb6s 
nébds 
néb"esb*i 


néb"esu 


grain (f.) 


doHnéh,es 
d"oHnéh,ns (-as) 
d®oHnéh,b"i 
d°oHnéh,mos 
d"oHnéh,oHom 
d"oHnéh,su 


In principle adjectives were inflected like nouns, except that there were forms 
for each of the three genders. The masculine and neuter case-and-number 
forms were made directly to the adjective stem (and were therefore identical 
in the oblique cases). The feminine was characterized by a suffix, which was 
*-h,- for o-stems and apparently */-yeh,-/ (proterokinetic) for all athematic 
adjectives. The large and productive classes of adjectives were o-stems, u- 
stems (proterokinetic), active participles in */-ont-/ (hysterokinetic) made to 
athematic verb stems and in *-o-nt- (with fixed accent) made to thematic 
verb stems, and perfect participles in */-wos-/ (probably originally amphiki- 
netic, but perhaps mostly hysterokinetic in late PIE). 


The following paradigms were typical. 


‘thin’ (u-stem, proterokinetic) 


masc. fem. 
singular 
nom. ténh,us tnh,éwih, 
voc. ténh,u tnh,éwi 
acc. ténh,um tnh,éwih,m 
inst. tnh,uh, tnh,uyeh,(e)h, 
dat. tnh,éwey tnh,uyéh,ey 


abl., gen. tnh,éws tnh,uyeh,s 


neut. 


ténh,u 
ténh,u 
ténh,u 
tnh,uh, 
tnh,ewey 
tnh,éws 
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loc. tnh,éw(i) 
dual 

n.-v.-acc. ténh,uh, 
plural 

n.-v. ténh,ewes 
acc. ténh,uns 

inst. tnh,ub"i 
d.-abl. tnh,umos 
gen. tnh,ewoHom 
loc. tnh,usu 


‘being’ (active participle, hysterokinetic) 


masc. 
singular 

nom. h,sonts 
voc. h,sond 

acc. h,sontm 
inst. h,sntéh, 
dat. h,sntéy 
abl., gen. h,sntés 

loc. h,s6nt(i) 
dual 

n.-v.-acc. h,sdnth,e 
plural 

n.-v. h,sontes 
acc. h,sontns 
inst. h,sntb"i 
d.-abl. h,sntmos 
gen. h,sntoHom 
loc. h,sntst 


‘ful? (o-stem) 


masc. 
singular 

nom. pjh,nos 
voc. plh,né 
acc. plh,nom 
inst. plh,noh, 


tnh,uyeh, (i) tnh,éw(i) 
22? ténh,uih, 
tnh,éwih,es ténh,uh, 
tnh,éwih,ns ténh,uh, 
tnh,uyéh,b'i tnh,ub"i 
tnh,uyéh,mos tnh,umos 
tnh,uyéh,oHom = tnh,ewoHom 
tnh,uyéh,su tnh,usu 
fem. neut. 
h,sontih, h,sond 
h,sonti h,sond 
h,sontih,m h,sond 
h,sntyéh,(e)h, h,sntéh, 
h,sntyéh,ey h,sntéy 
h,sntyéh,s h,sntés 
h,sntyéh, (i) h,s6nt(i) 
h,sontih,h,e (Ὁ h,sontih, 
h,sontih,es h,sond 
h,sontih,ns h,sond 
h,sntyéh,b"i h,sntb’i 
h,sntyeh,mos —_h,sntmos 
h,sntyeh,oHom h,sntoHom 
h,sntyéh,su h,sntsu 
fem. neut. 
plh,néh, plh,nom 
plh,n[a] plh,nom 
plh,néh,m (-4m) plh,nom 
pjh,neh,(e)h, plh,noh, 
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dat. plh,noey pjh,néh,ey plh,néey 

abl. plh,néad plh,néh,s plh,néad 
gen. plh,nosyo plh,néh,s plh,nosyo 
loc. plh,néy plh,néh,(i) plh,néy 

dual 

n.-v.-acc. plh,noh, 22? plh,noy(h,) 
plural 

n.-v. plh,noes plh,néh,es plh,néh, 

acc. plh,nons plh,néh,ns (-as) — ph,néh, 

inst. plh,noys plh,néh,b"i plh,noys 
d.-abl. plh,no(y)mos — plh,néh,mos plh,no(y)mos 
gen. plh,nooHom ~ plh,néh,oHom plh,n6oHom 
loc. plh,noysu pJh,néh,su plh,noysu 


2.3.6 The inflection of other PIE nominals 


The remaining classes of nominals that were inflected in PIE included at least 
personal pronouns, anaphors, determiners, wh-elements (both interrogative 
and relative), and (most) quantifiers. The membership of that list is given in 
syntactic terms, but the inflectional system classified these stems differently. 
At least some quantifiers with relatively general meanings (such as ‘all’ and 
‘many’) were inflected as ordinary adjectives, but others seem to have exhib- 
ited pronominal inflection (see below). Numerals were a more or less distinct 
inflectional class, many exhibiting formal peculiarities of one sort or another. 
The first- and second-person pronouns and the reflexive pronoun had a 
reduced inflectional system very unlike that of other nominals. The remaining 
items of the above list largely shared inflectional peculiarities; their system of 
inflection is usually referred to as ‘pronominal inflection’ by Indo-Europea- 
nists. In this section I will discuss those inflectional classes. 


2.3.6 (i) PIE numerals It is fairly likely that PIE, like Proto-Algonkian, 
possessed more than one lexeme translatable by English ‘one’, though it is 
not possible to reconstruct the semantics of the words in detail. An obviously 
archaic m-stem seems likely to have been the basic numeral: 


masc. fem. neut. 
nom. sem sémih, sém 
voc. sem sémi sém 
acc. sem sémih,m sém 


inst. sméh, smyéh,(e)h, sméh, 
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dat. sméy smyéh,ey sméy 
abl., gen. smés  smyéh,s smés 
loc. sem(i) smyéh,(i) sém(i) 


This word survives as the ordinary numeral in Tocharian, Greek, Armenian, 
and perhaps Albanian; it also obviously underlies the Latin adverb semel 
‘once. Most of the other languages have instead various derivatives of a 
stem *oy-, which may originally have meant ‘single’ or the like: 


Skt ékas < *6ykos; 

Av. aéuud, Old Persian aiva < *éywos (cf. Gk οἷος /dios/ ‘alone’); 

Lat. dinus, Olr. den, Welsh un, Goth. ains (and so all the Gmc languages), 
Old Prussian ains < *oynos (cf. Gk οἴνη /Oine:/ ‘one-spot (on dice)’). 


If the Hittite word was really *as, as has been suggested (Eichner 1992: 32-4), 
it presumably reflects *oyos. 

It is clear that ‘two’ was inflected as a dual, and that its direct caseform was 
masc. *dwoh,, neut. *dwoy(h,); it is not clear whether there was originally a 
separate feminine stem, though the Central dialects seem to show a fem. 
direct caseform *dwéh,ih,. The oblique forms are difficult to reconstruct, as is 
usual for duals. In addition, there was an uninflected form *dw6 (Cowgill 
1985b), which might have arisen by loss of the direct masc. case ending in 
pausa (see 2.2.4 (iv) ad fin.). It is also clear that there was a parallel stem 
meaning ‘both’ (i.e. “all two’), which either was or ended in *b6-. But while 
Germanic seems to reflect such a monosyllabic stem (cf. Goth. bai, etc.), the 
other languages exhibit compounds of various kinds: the commonest form is 
compounded with a form of *h,ent- ‘forehead’ (Jasanoff 1976; cf. Toch. 
B antapi, Toch. A masc. ampi, fem. dmpuk, Gk ἄμφω /amphg:/, Lat. ambo), 
but we also find *(H)u- (Skt ub'éu) and *(H)o- (OCS oba). It seems 
implausible that Germanic—not a notably archaic daughter—preserves the 
original stem, but that might be the case. 

With ‘three’ we are on firmer ground. This numeral preserved an extraor- 
dinarily archaic feminine in */-ser-/, clearly attested in Indo-Iranian and 
Celtic: 


mase. fem. neut. 
n.-v. tréyes tisres (accent?)  trih, 
acc. trins tisrns (accent?) trih, 
inst. ἰδ tisrb"i trib’ 
d.-abl. trimos tisrmos trimos 
gen. tryOHom _ tisr6Hom tryOHom 


loc. tris tisrsu tris 
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The accent of the fem. direct forms is doubtful. Sanskrit accents the endings, 
which is hard to believe for the PIE nom. pl. and almost impossible for the 
acc. pl.; unfortunately neither Iranian nor Celtic preserves any unambiguous 
reflex of the original accent. 

‘Four’ had a similarly archaic feminine stem: 


masc. fem. neut. 
n.-v.  _k“etwores kétesres k”etwor 
acc. k”etworns kétesrns k”etwor 
inst. — _k“etwrb"i k“etesrb"i k”etwrb"i 
d.-abl. k“etwrmés  k”etesrméds —_k”etwrmds 
gen.  k“eturOHom k”etesroHom k”etur6Hom 
loc. k”etwrst ketesrsu k”etwrst 


But the subsequent numerals up through at least ‘nine’ were uninflected: we 
are able to reconstruct *pénk”e ‘five’>, *swéKs ‘six’, *septrn ‘seven’, *oktow 
‘eight’, and (with a bit more uncertainty) *(h,)néwn ‘nine’. Whether *dékmd 
‘ten’ was productively inflected is unclear: in the daughters it isn’t, but the 
reconstructable decads are recognizably inflected forms of ‘ten. Thus 
*wik mtih, ‘twenty’ must be **dwi-dKmt-ih, ‘two tens’ (cf. the discussion of 
Szemerényi 1960: 129-40, and note the neuter dual ending), while the higher 
decads ended in an archaic neuter collective *dk6émd (Schindler 1967b: 240). 
‘Hundred’, reconstructable as *Kmt6m, was also some sort of derivative of 
‘ter’ (with **d- lost by the same regular sound change that dropped the initial 
dental stop in oblique cases of ‘earth’, see 2.2.4 (iii), 2.3.4 (ii, iii) ). Higher 
numerals cannot be securely reconstructed. 


2.3.6 (ii) PIE ‘pronominal inflection The inflection of the determiner ‘that’ 
was unusual in a number of ways: 


mase. fem. neut. 
singular 
nom. 56 56ῃ. tod 
acc. tom téh,m [tam] t6d 
inst. tonoh, (?) téh,(e)h, tonoh, (?) 
dat. tosmey tosyeh,ey tosmey 
abl. tosmead (?) tdosyeh,s tosmead (?) 
gen. tdosyo tosyeh,s tdosyo 
loc. tosmi tosyeh,(i) tosmi 
dual 


nom.-acc. toh, eee toy 
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plural 

nom. toy téh,es téh, 

acc. tons téh,ns [tas] teh, 

inst. toys téh,bi toys 
d.-abl. toymos téh,mos toymos 
gen. toysoHom ~=téh,soHom =‘ toysoHom 
loc. toysu téh,su toysu 


The suppletion *sd- ~ *td- was completely unparalleled elsewhere in the 
inflectional system. Other peculiarities, however, will reappear in various 
paradigms cited below: the endinglessness of the nom. sg. masc.; the neut. 
direct case ending *-d; the puzzling infixation of *-sm- in most of the masc. 
and neut. sg. forms (but gen. sg. *-osyo—why?) and of *-sy- in the fem. sg.; 
the nom. pl. masc. ending *-y; the reappearance of the same (?) *-y- in the 
masc. and neut. oblique forms; the infixation of *-s- in all the gen. pl. forms. 
Those are the signature of PIE ‘pronominal inflection. 

While many features of this inflectional system remain puzzling, tentative 
explanations can be offered for some. It has long been suspected that the 
*-sm- of the masc. and neut. sg. oblique cases is a reduced form of ‘one’ (see 
2.3.6 (i) ). If that is true, it should follow that the *-syeh,- of the fem. sg. forms 
reflects the corresponding fem. of the numeral; the fact that the root-final 
*-m- has been dropped rather than syllabified might then reflect an earlier, 
pre-PIE phonological system (in which case this inflection would be very 
archaic), or the cluster might simply have been reduced by allegro phonology 
in relatively long compound forms. In 1993 Eric Hamp suggested to me that 
the *-y(-) of the masc. and neut. pl. forms could be a pluralizing suffix, the 
inflection of these nominals thus being in part agglutinative (exceptionally for 
PIE). Jay Jasanoff suggests that it was actually an archaic suffix that formed 
collectives, like the more familiar *-h,- (Jasanoff 2003), and that leads him to 
further interesting observations about pronominal inflection; publication of 
his results is eagerly awaited. 

The relative pronoun *Hyo- was apparently inflected like ‘that’, except that 
the nom. sg. masc. was ‘normal’ *Hyos. It appears that a number of quan- 
tifiers and similar lexemes were also inflected in the same way; for instance, a 
neut. nom.-acc. sg. *alyod ‘other’ is securely reconstructable from Lat. aliud 
and Gk ἄλλο /allo/. The scope of this phenomenon is unclear, though its 
existence in the protolanguage is not doubtful. Indo-Iranian and Italic pre- 
serve relics of the system especially well; though the lexemes which are 
inflected according to this ‘pronominal’ pattern are often not cognate, they 
typically include the basic words for ‘other, other (of two), which (of two)?, 
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every, any, one—that is, quantifiers which happen to have thematic stems. 
Various other daughters have eliminated this peculiarity almost completely 
(including Greek, which makes ἄλλο especially probative). The existence of 
these ‘pronominal adjectives’ had momentous consequences for adjective 
inflection in Germanic, which will be discussed in section 3.3.2. 

A number of parallel pairs of stems seem to have existed in PIE, such that 
the o-stem was used in adnominal function while the i/e-stem was used as a 
full NP (Warren Cowgill, p.c. c.1980; cf. Sihler 1995: 395-400). The distribu- 
tion of Lat. interrogative quis and qui apparently preserves the PIE situation, 
though elsewhere leveling has obscured it. The pairs in question are the 
following: 


adnominal full NP 


3rd person pronoun ἴο- *i/e- 
determiner ‘this’ *ko- *ki/e- 
interrogative *ko- Ἐκ με- 


The o-stems were inflected like the relative pronoun (1.6. like the determiner 
‘that’ except that the nom. sg. masc. ended in *-os). But the inflection of the 
i/e-stems exhibited a type of ablaut otherwise unexampled in PIE. I give the 
paradigm of the 3rd person pronoun: 


mase. fem. neut. 
singular 
nom. ey ih, id 
acc. im ih,m id 
inst. ih, eee th, 
dat. ésmey ésyeh,ey  ésmey 
abl. ésmead (?) ésyeh,s ésmead (?) 
gen. ésyo ésyeh,s ésyo 
loc. ésmi ésyeh,(i)  ésmi 
dual 
nom.-acc. ?2? eee τὸ 
plural 
nom. eyes th,es (?) ih, 
acc. ins ihns Ὁ) ih, 
inst. éyb"i th,bi éyb"i 
d.-abl. éymos ih,mos éymos 
gen. éysoHom  ih,soHom éysoHom 


loc. éysu ih,su éysu 
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This pronoun occurred also as a clitic (i.e. unaccented); the difference seems 
to have been that the accented form was weakly deictic, while the clitic form 
referred to an entity already mentioned in the discourse with no trace of 
deixis. The interrogative, too, occurred as a clitic; its clitic form was indefinite 
in meaning (*k“id ‘something’, etc.). Apparently the ‘this’-determiner, like 
‘that’, was always accented. 


2.3.6 (iii) PIE personal pronouns ‘The first- and second-person pronouns 
and the reflexive pronoun exhibited a unique type of inflection. It seems 
best first to give the forms, then to comment. For further information 
the reader is referred especially to Katz 1998 (though cf. also Sihler 1995: 
369-82). 


1st person 2nd person reflexive 
singular 
nom. egh, tuh, 
acc. m(m)é~ me twe~ te sweé ~ se 
gen. méme ~ moy __ téwe ~ toy séwe ~ soy 
dat. még"ye ~ moy téb’ye~ toy —_sébye ~ soy 
dual 
nom. we yu (?) 
acc. nh,me ~ noh, uh,we ~ woh, 
plural 
nom. wey yu (< **yty 2) 
acc. nsmé ~ nos uswé ~ wos 
oblique 22? ~ nos 22? ~ wos 


Every detail of these paradigms requires further discussion. 

The reflexive lacked a nominative; that is an indication that it was bound by 
the subject of the clause (as in very many daughters). It was morphologically 
singular by impoverishment: though it was bound by dual and plural subjects, 
the marked number features were deleted in the morphological component of 
the grammar, so that only singular forms surfaced. (See especially Noyer 1997 
for a comprehensive discussion of morphosyntactic feature impoverishment.) 
It was also subject to gender impoverishment. The use of the reflexive in Latin 
and German appears to have preserved these peculiarities faithfully. Whether 
it also underwent impoverishment of person features (so that it could refer 
even to ist- and 2nd-person subjects, as in Sanskrit) is uncertain. The inflec- 
tion of the reflexive was clearly parallel to that of the 2nd person singular, the 
only difference being the initial *s- instead of 255. *t-. 
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The inflection of the ist- and 2nd-person pronouns seems to have exhibited 
the following structural features. 


1. They were subject to gender impoverishment. 

2. Within each number, the nominative was formed from a separate stem. 
Consequently these were the only PIE nominals in which the acc. du. 
differed from the nom. du. 

3. The singulars were formed from stems completely different from the 
nonsingulars. 

4. There was some sort of relation between the dual and plural stems. It 
looks as though the nom. du. was endingless, and the nom. pl. was 
formed with the pronominal (masc.) ending *-y. But the relation of the 
oblique stems was more complex, the duals ending in *-h,- while the 
plurals ended in *-s-. 

5. The clitic accusative form of each pronoun seems to have been the 
endingless oblique stem. The stressed accusative was formed by the 
addition of a suffix, probably originally *-mé in the ist person and 
*-we in the others, to the zero grade of the stem. 

6. At least in the singular there were special genitive and dative forms that 
showed little resemblance to the caseforms of other nominals. 

7. Most strikingly, the case system was greatly impoverished; only four 
cases can be reconstructed in the singular, and in the nonsingular we 
cannot even do that. 


As Katz observes, this last characteristic is likely to be an extreme archaism, 

dating to a period when the PIE case system was not so fully developed. 
Germanic preserves the overall organization of the PIE pronoun system well; 

indeed, its general outlines are still visible in most modern Germanic languages. 


2.4 PIE derivational morphology 


The system of PIE word formation was also very elaborate; Brugmann 1906 
spends more than 500 pages listing and exemplifying its formal machinery. 
The following paragraphs discuss only some of the most important deriv- 
ational types, together with a few that would later prove important in the 
development of Germanic. 


2.4.1 Compounding 


In the more archaic IE daughter languages one encounters combinations of 
verbs and adverbs (or ‘preverbs’) that exhibit meanings which are not 
transparently compositional. Evidently PIE possessed such ‘compound 
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verbs, but it is not clear that any of their idiosyncratic meanings in the 
daughters should be projected back into PIE. For instance, reflexes of *pro 
b®er- exhibit a wide range of derived meanings, some of which are shared by 
more than one daughter language: ‘offer, present’ in Sanskrit and Greek, 
‘reveal, display’ in Greek and Latin, ‘carry off’ in Greek and Gothic, and so 
on; but since all can be derived straightforwardly from the etymological 
meaning *‘carry forward, the latter could easily have been the 
only meaning of the phrase in PIE. In most attested IE languages these 
compounds have undergone univerbation to single phonological words; but 
in the three that are well attested earliest, Hittite, Vedic Sanskrit, and 
Homeric Greek, univerbation is still in progress, and the pattern is 
rather different in each. It therefore seems likeliest that these were still 
phrases in PIE. 

By contrast, PIE nominal compounds were typically single phonological 
words. (Apparently that included verbal adjectives and nouns derived from 
compound verbs, and that could be how univerbation of the latter started.) 
Adjectives could be preceded by a wide variety of adverbial prefixes, of which 
the most widely attested are *n- ‘un-,, *h,su- ‘good’, *dus- ‘bad’, and *sémi- 
‘half’. There seem to have been several types of compound nouns; they are 
usually classified by meaning according to a system worked out by the 
Sanskrit grammarians more than two millennia ago. Determinative com- 
pounds were one of the most important types. In a determinative the final 
member of the compound is a noun which refers directly to what the 
compound denotes; the preceding member can be an adjective, as in the 
modern English example blackbird (a kind of bird which is black), or a noun, 
as in werewolf (a wolf who is also a man; cf. OE wer ‘man’). Exocentric 
compounds, often referred to as bahuvrihi compounds (the Sanskrit term), 
were the other most important type. In a bahuvrihi the final noun character- 
izes, but does not refer to, what the compound denotes; a typical English 
example is tenderfoot (literally, a person whose feet are tender (because he isn’t 
used to backpacking)—not a tender foot, which would be the case if the 
compound were a determinative). Few actual PIE examples of these com- 
pounds are reconstructable, for the simple reason that nominal compounding 
remained exuberantly productive in most of the daughters (including Ger- 
manic), with new compounds steadily replacing older ones. But we can at 
least reconstruct the compound adjective *ng”"d"sitos ‘imperishable’ (and 
even a phrase *ng’"d"sitom kléwos ‘imperishable fame’, with reflexes both in 
the Rigveda and in Homer), and at a conference in 1991 the late Jochem 
Schindler pointed out that Homeric Gk ἰοχέαιρα /itok*éaira/, an epithet of 
Artemis, is probably the same word as the Vedic Skt bahuvrihi isuhastas 
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‘arrowhand,, i.e. ‘with arrows in his/her hand(s)’; the PIE word must have 
been something like (masc.) *isug"esr. 

Also important were agentive nominal compounds in which the final 
element was a verb root and the prior element the object of the verb; this is 
the type exemplified by Vedic Skt vrtra-han- ‘slaying Vrtra’ and Lat. au-cep-s 
‘bird-catcher’. This formation survived in Germanic, but with remodeling of 
the final element (see 4.2.1, 4.4). 


2.4.2 PIE derivational suffixes 


The suffixes by which verbs were derived from other verbs and nominals are 
listed above in 2.3.3 (i), since the result of such derivation was in every case a 
distinctive type of present (imperfective) aspect stem. Nominal derivation 
was much more elaborate, as the following sections will show. 


2.4.2 (i) PIE noun-forming suffixes The proto-vrddhi derivational process is 
described above in 2.2.4 (i), since it involved a (very unusual) phonological 
rule. The collective suffix *-h,- is discussed above at the end of section 2.3.4 
(ii), because it was often integrated into noun paradigms as a neuter nom.- 
acc. pl. ending. In other cases, however, collectives were reinterpreted as 
feminine singulars; in many of the daughters, including Germanic, a large 
proportion of feminine *-eh,-stems belong to derivational classes that 
probably originated as collectives. 

Large and productive classes of thematic nouns with o-grade roots (which 
I symbolize as R(o) ) were formed from verb stems. The type R(6)-o- (masc.) 
and its collective R(o)-éh,- (fem.) denoted the action of the verb; the type 
R(o)-6- (masc.), which was probably restricted to the final element of 
compounds, denoted the agent. Typical examples include *g6nh,-o0-s, collec- 
tive *gonh,-éh, ‘begetting, birth, offspring’ (Gk γόνος, γονή /génos, goneé:/ 
‘offspring’; Skt janas ‘creature, person’, jana ‘birth’), *-gonh,-6-s ‘begetter’ (Gk 
compound rexvoyédvos /teknogénos/ ‘begetting children’ with typically shifted 
accent), all derived from *genh,- ‘to beget, to bear (a child)’; *d'rég"os “(act of) 
running’ (Gk τρόχος /trok®os/ ‘circular course’), *d"rog®6s ‘runner, wheel’ 
(apparently decompound; cf. Gk τροχός /trok"6s/, Ol. droch, both ‘wheel’), 
from *d"reg®- ‘to run’; *song”"os ‘chant’ (PGmc *sang"az ‘song’), collective 
*song”*éh, (Gk ὀμφή /omp"é/ ‘divine voice’) from *seng””- ‘to chant’. Similar 
collectives were also made with zero-grade roots, e.g. *b"ugéh, ‘flight, escape’ 
(Gk φυγή /pPugé:/ , Lat. fuga) from *b"ewg- ‘to run away, to flee’. Other types of 
nouns derived with the thematic vowel also existed, though they may not have 
been productive; obvious examples are the neuters *yugom ‘yoke’ (Hitt. iukan, 
Skt yugam, etc.) from *yewg- ‘to join’ and *wérgom ‘work’ (Gk ἔργον /ergon/, 
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PGmce *werka) from *werg- ‘to work. As can be seen from the cognates cited, 
nouns denoting actions tend also to denote the results of those actions; there is 
no clear dividing line between them. 

Acrostatic neuter s-stems with e-grade roots were also action/result nouns. 
Well-attested examples include *genh,os ~ *génh,es- ‘family, lineage’ (Skt 
janas, Gk yévos /génos/, Latin genus) from *génh,- ‘to beget’; *kléwos ~ 
*kléwes- ‘fame’ (Skt sravas, Gk κλέος /kléos/) from *klew- ‘to hear’; *wék”os 
~ *wék"es- ‘word’ (Skt vacas, Gk ἔπος /épos/) from *wek"- ‘to say’; etc. 

Another class of action/result nouns were proterokinetic neuters in *-men-. 
Typical examples include *néwmn ~ *numén- ‘nod’ (Gk νεῦμα /néuma/, Lat. 
numen) from *new- ‘to nod’ and *séh,mn ~ *sh,mén- ‘seed’ (Lat. sémen, OCS 
séme) from *seh,- ‘to sow. This class seems to have made amphikinetic 
collectives; thus the collective of the latter was *séh,m6 ~ *sh,mn-’ (OHG 
samo). 

Still another group of these nouns were masculine, with the thematic suffix 
*-mo-. Two ablaut classes, R(6)-mo- and R(@)-m6-, were well represented. 
To the former belonged, e.g., *tormos ‘borehole’ (Gk τόρμος /tormos/; 
PGmc *parmaz ‘intestine’) from *terh,- ‘to bore’; an example of the latter is 
*duh,-mos ‘smoke’ (Skt d’amds, Lat. fumus) from *d°uh,- ‘to smoke’. 

Two large and productive groups of action nouns, feminines in *-ti- and 
masculines in *-tu-, had proterokinetic inflection; caseforms of both devel- 
oped into infinitives in various daughter languages. Typical examples include 
*eem-ti-s ὦ *g”m-téy- ‘step’ (Skt gatis, Gk βάσις /basis/; cf. Lat. con-venti-6, 
Goth. ga-qump-s ‘assembly’, lit. “coming together’); *mér-ti-s ~ *mr-tey- 
‘death’ (Lat. mors, morti-, Lith. mirtis); *per-tu-s ~ *py-téw- ‘crossing’ 
(Av. pearatus; Lat. portus ‘port, PGme *ferpuz ‘fjord’ and *furduz ‘ford’). 
Additional examples have been cited in 2.3.4 (ii). 

Neuter nouns denoting instruments were formed with four similar suffixes, 
*-tro-, *-tlo-, *-d'ro-, and *-d'lo-; the root seems usually to have been 
accented and e-grade. Typical examples include *h,érh,trom ‘plow (Gk 
ἄροτρον /arotron/, Olr. arathar); *péh,tlom ‘drinking-cup’ (Lat. pdculum); 
*kréyd’rom ‘sieve’ (Lat. cribrum); *syaHd*lom ‘awl (OCS silo; the collective 
appears in Lat. sibula). 

Masculine agent nouns were made with a suffix *-ter-; both amphikinetic 
and hysterokinetic inflection seem to be reconstructable, though the accent 
and ablaut relations have become confused in the daughters. An example of 
the former is *génh,tor ‘parent’ (Gk γενέτωρ /genétgir/, Lat. genitor); the 
latter underlies such examples as Gk δοτήρ /doté:r/ ‘giver’. 

Abstract nouns were derived from adjectives with a variety of suffixes. 
There was a large group in *-teh,, e.g. *h,yuHnteh, ‘youth’ (Lat. iuventa, 
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Goth. junda). At least some of these nouns made to o-stem adjectives ended 
in *-éteh,; cf. e.g. Skt nagnata ‘nakedness’ (to nagndas ‘naked’) and Goth. 
niujipa ‘newness’ (to niujis ‘new’). That type was to have a long and product- 
ive history in Germanic. Also well attested is a suffix *-tat- (*-teh,t-?), e.g. in 
*néwotat-s ‘newness’ (Lat. novitas; Gk νεότης /nedte:s/ ‘youth’). By contrast, 
*-tit- (*-tWHt-?) is restricted to Italic, Celtic, and Germanic; cf. e.g. Lat. 
iuventis ‘youth, Olr. dentu ‘unity, Goth. mikildiips ‘greatness’. 


2.4.2 (1) PIE adjective-forming suffixes An extensive derivational system 
called the Caland system (after the Sanskritist who first noticed some of the 
connections) can be reconstructed for PIE. At the center of the Caland system 
were proterokinetic adjectives in * 
*-r6- with zero-grade roots, and adjective stems in *-i- (likewise with zero- 
grade roots) that appear in compounds. (The system also included, for 
example, neuter s-stem action nouns (see the preceding section) and derived 
stative presents (see 2.3.3 (i) ).) Occasionally a complete set of such adjectives 
can be reconstructed for PIE. For instance, *h,rg-ro-s ‘white’ survives in 
Vedic Skt sjrads and Homeric Gk ἀργός /argés/; the synonymous u-stem 
*h,érg-u- ~ *h,rg-éw- is attested in Toch. B arkwi; and the compounding 
stem *h,rgi- appears in Homeric Gk pl. ἀργίποδες /argipodes/ ‘swift-footed’ 
(lit. *‘sparklingfoots’) and Skt rjipyas ‘eagle’ (lit. *‘white-backed’; the second 
element is the zero grade of *op- ‘back’, cf. Aischylos, Agamemnon 115).8 (The i- 
stem may not originally have been confined to compounds, to judge from 
Hitt. harkis ‘white’.) For ‘deep’ we are likewise able to reconstruct both 
PIE *d°ubrés (cf. Toch. B tapre ‘high’) and *déwbus ~ *dubéw- (cf. Lith. 
dubus ‘hollow; apparently transferred into the thematic class in PGmc 
*deupaz ‘deep’). More often one member of a Caland word-family survives 
especially well; for instance, there are widespread reflexes of *h,rud"rés ‘red’ 
(Gk ἐρυθρός /erut"rds/, Lat. ruber, late Church Slavonic riidrii, Toch. B ratre) and 
of *g”réh,u-s ~ *g”rh,ew- ‘heavy’ (Skt gurus, Gk βαρύς /barts/, Lat. gravis, 
Goth. katirus). 

The Caland system was a system of ‘primary derivation, operating on roots. 
The most important PIE ‘secondary’ adjective suffix, forming adjectives from 
nouns, was thematic *-yo-. The thematic vowel of an underlying noun was 
zeroed before this suffix. For instance, from *k6ros ‘cutting, section, division’ 
(Old Persian kara ‘people, army’; Lith. kdras ‘war’) was formed *kéryos 
‘detached’, substantivized in the northern languages to mean ‘detachment, 


-u-, isofunctional thematic adjectives in 


8 That PIE *op- ~ *ep- might have meant ‘(animal’s) back’ was suggested to me by Warren Cowgill 
c.1980. 
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war party’ (Lith. kdrias, PGmc *harjaz ‘army’; Olr. cuire ‘company, host’); from 
*h,égros ‘meadow, field’ (Skt ajras, Gk ἀγρός /agros/, Lat. ager, PGmc *akraz) 
was formed *h,égryos (*h,égrios?) ‘characteristic of meadows/fields’ (Skt 
ajryas; Gk ἄγριος /agrios/ ‘wild’); and so on. Otherwise the suffix was simply 
added to the noun stem, e.g. *diwyds ‘heavenly’ (Skt divyas, Homeric Gk δῖος 
/dios/) from *dyew- ‘sky, *phztry6s (*ph,trids?) ‘fatherly’ (Skt pitryas, Gk 
πάτριος /patrios/, Lat. patrius) from *ph,ter- ‘father’, etc. 

Verbal adjectives with zero-grade roots were derived by means of the 
thematic suffixes *-t6-, *-n6-, and *-w6-. The last of these seems to have 
been rare, though an example which survived very widely was *g“ih,wos 
‘alive’ (Skt jivas, Lat. vivos, PGmc *k“ik“az, etc.). By contrast, *-t6- became 
the suffix of perfect participles in Latin, and both *-to- and *-no- acquired a 
similar function in Indo-Iranian and Germanic; for examples see 3.3.1 (iii). 

There seems to have been a system of contrastive adjective suffixes in PIE. 
Adjectives in *-ero- apparently meant “X (as opposed to its antonym)’; those 
in *-mo- or *-mo- meant ‘X (as opposed to everything else). Typical 
examples are *éperos ‘behind’ (Skt dparas,; neut. in Olr. prep. iar ‘after’) 
and *prHmos ‘furthest forward’ (Lith. pirmas; remodelled in PGmc *frumo 
‘first’). There were also forms of these suffixes extended with *-t-, namely 
*-tero-, e.g. in *enteros ‘inside’ (Skt antaras; Lat. comparative interior ‘further 
in’), and *-tmo-, e.g. in *éntmos ‘inmost’ (Skt dntamas, Lat. intimus). 

There was an important class of athematic adjectives in *-went- meaning 
‘having X° (where X is the noun to which the suffix was added); cf. e.g. 
Skt putrd-vant- ‘having sons’ (putrd-s ‘son’), Gk χαρί-εντ- /kari-ent-/ ‘grace- 
ful, lovely’ (χάρι-ς /k*Ari-s/ ‘grace, loveliness’). This class is well represented 
in Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, Greek, and ‘Tocharian (α distribution 
which guarantees its antiquity, even though specific examples are hard to 
reconstruct). 

Finally, it is clear that two formally similar but functionally distinct suffixes 
have been important in the development of the daughter languages. One, 
apparently underlyingly */-en-/, was used to ‘individualize’ adjectives; it 
appears in Latin cognomina (originally nicknames) such as Caté ‘the Shrewd’ 
(catus ‘shrewd’) and eventually gave rise to the ‘weak’ inflection of adjectives 
in Germanic (see 3.3.2). The other, underlyingly /-Hen-/, had a function 
similar to *-went- (see the preceding paragraph); it is well represented in 
Indo-Iranian (Hoffmann 19554) and appears in Latin cognomina such as Nasé 
‘Bignose’ (*‘having a nose’, cf. ndasus ‘nose’). 


2.4.2 (iii) Derivational suffixes that eventually became inflectional Several 
PIE derivational suffixes were integrated into the inflectional system in 
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numerous daughter languages. By far the most important were the collective 
suffix *-h,- (see 2.3.4 (i) ad fin.) and the feminine suffixes *-h,-, which 
formed feminines in *-eh,- from o-stems, and *-ih,- ~ *-yéh,-, 
which formed feminines from athematic stems and induced proterokinetic 
inflection. Numerous examples of fem. *-eh,- can be found among the 
adjectives of all the more archaic non-Anatolian languages; *-ih,- ~ *-yéeh,- 
survives robustly in Greek, Indo-Iranian, and Germanic, always with some 
innovations. For examples see 2.3.5. 

In West IE, at the latest, there was an elative suffix *-yos- ~ *-is- deriving 
adjectives that meant something like ‘exceptionally X’, where X was the 
meaning of the basic adjective. This suffix apparently induced amphikinetic 
inflection; for example, from *h,wér-u-s ~ *h,ur-éw- ‘broad’ (Skt urtis, Gk 
εὐρύς /eurts/, both with zero grade of the root generalized) was constructed 
*h,wer-yos- ~ *h,ur-is-’ ‘unusually broad’ (Skt variyas- ‘broader’). Note that 
the suffix was added directly to the root; evidently it was part of the Caland 
system. In all the daughters in which this suffix survived it has become 
a comparative suffix. Superlatives were subsequently formed from it, in 
*-is-mo- in Italic and Celtic, but in *-is-to- in the other daughters (cf. Skt 
varist'as ‘broadest’. 


2.5 PIE syntax 


The broad outlines of PIE syntax can be reconstructed mainly because the 
earliest-attested languages largely agree on the most important features. The 
underlying word order of the clause was S-O-V-I; COMP elements, however, 
were to the left rather than to the right. There was clearly a constituent 
scrambling rule that could give rise to a large number of surface orders, as 
well as a rule that raised interrogative and relative elements to some position 
within CP; it would be surprising if there were not also various right-shifting 
rules, such as extraposition. In general, the basic word order of Latin is 
probably very much like that of PIE. 

On the concord, agreement, and government relations that obtained 
between the elements of PIE clauses and phrases see 2.3.1. To judge from the 
situation in the daughters, binding of reflexive pronouns was clause-bound. 

A striking feature of PIE syntax was clitic floating, traditionally called 
“Wackernagel’s Law’, by which clitics, including clitic pronouns, moved to a 
position immediately to the right of the first constituent in the clause. Ancient 
Greek preserves this rule particularly well. 

An unanswered question about PIE syntax is whether the language 
possessed prepositions. There was clearly an extensive set of adverbs which 
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were used with the oblique cases (Brugmann 1911: 758-930); what is unclear is 
whether they were heads of phrases which assigned case to their complements, 
as opposed to modifiers of NPs which were assigned case directly. The 
situation in Hittite and Vedic Sanskrit suggests the latter; but in most of 
the daughters at least some of these adverbs did develop into genuine 
prepositions and/or postpositions. 

Reconstruction of PIE syntax in more detail is difficult both because the 
protolanguage lies so far in the past and because historical syntax is still in its 
infancy. There will be much more to say about the syntactic development 
of English in later volumes dealing with periods for which we have much 
better evidence. 


2.6 The PIE lexicon 


In addition to the derivational types discussed in earlier sections of this 
chapter, a substantial number of underived PIE lexemes can be reconstructed. 
If it is true that Anatolian is one half of the family, the list of items that can 
be reconstructed for ‘real’ PIE is necessarily limited, since in order to be 
reconstructable for PIE a lexeme must have reflexes in at least one Anatolian 
and at least one non-Anatolian language; not all the PIE reconstructions cited 
in this chapter meet that strict criterion. For North IE, however, the number 
of securely reconstructable lexemes is much greater, and for West IE it at least 
approaches, and perhaps exceeds, one thousand. 

Unfortunately there is no good, up-to-date comparative dictionary of PIE. 
Pokorny 1959 is badly out of date; moreover, it errs extravagantly on the side 
of inclusion, listing every word known to the author that might conceivably 
reflect a PIE lexeme if one’s etymological standards are not too strict. Rix et al. 
2001 is a great improvement, but it covers only nonderived verbs; moreover, 
the authors persist in listing items that are attested in only one daughter, so 
that a nonspecialist must read through the volume to get an accurate idea of 
what is securely reconstructable for PIE. Under the circumstances, it is still 
advisable to consult the best etymological dictionaries of the more archaic 
daughters as well. 

Reconstruction of the PIE lexicon can tell us a good deal about the 
culture of the protolanguage’s speakers; Fortson 2004: 16-47 provides a 
good introduction. The most difficult problem is assessing the gaps that 
we inevitably find. For instance, it comes as no surprise that there was no 
PIE word for ‘iron, since there are numerous indications that PIE was 
spoken before the Iron Age. But what about the fact that there is also no 
reconstructable word for ‘finger’? Obviously speakers of the language had 
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fingers, and they must have had a word for them; the fact that we cannot 
reconstruct it can only be the result of its loss in all the major subgroups (or 
all but one). The hard fact is that linguistic evidence relentlessly degrades 
and self-destructs over time, and that imposes an inexorable limit on what 
can be reconstructed. 


The Development of 
Proto-Germanic 


3.1 Introduction 


PIE was probably spoken some 6,000 years ago, conceivably even earlier. Even 
the last common ancestor of Germanic and Italo-Celtic was probably spoken 
at least 5,000 years ago. Proto-Germanic, by contrast, is unlikely to have been 
spoken before about 2,500 years ago (c.500 Bc). Thus a generous half of the 
reconstructable development of English occurred before the PGmc period. 

The consequences of that fact are clear enough on an intuitive level. 
A student who has studied only Germanic languages typically finds the 
grammar of PIE very unfamiliar, perhaps even bewildering or intimidating. 
On the other hand, the grammar of PGmc, while it exhibits plenty of curious 
archaisms, is recognizably similar in outline even to the grammar of modern 
German. 

As might be expected, the extensive changes that occurred in the develop- 
ment from PIE to PGmce are not evenly distributed throughout the grammar. 
Hardly any syntactic change can be demonstrated, though that might be 
partly a result of our relative ignorance. A significant reorganization of 
nominal inflection took place. Sound changes were much more extensive; 
some forty regular sound changes can be reconstructed, and their relative 
chronology is partly recoverable. But the most striking changes affected the 
system of verb inflection, which was completely reorganized and drastically 
altered in detail. In consequence, a Germanic language is today immediately 
recognizable by the inflection of its verbs. 

This chapter will discuss in some detail the changes that occurred as PIE 
developed into PGmc. 
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3.2 Regular sound changes 


I discuss sound change first for a simple reason. Cognate words and affixes 
can be recognized only by the regular sound correspondences that result from 
regular sound change; reliance on general phonetic similarity inevitably leads 
to errors. Therefore, if the reader is to understand the discussion of morpho- 
logical development in any detail, (s)he must first be given the basic 
sound change ‘tools’ with which to recognize the Germanic reflexes of PIE 
words and inflectional markers. A less-than-perfect result is that we cannot 
discuss the development in strictly chronological order, even when the relative 
chronology of a sound change and a morphological change can be recovered. 

I will group the characteristic Germanic sound changes in sets, arranged 
partly thematically and partly chronologically. In each case I will discuss the 
relative chronology of interacting sound changes to the extent that it can be 
reconstructed. 

Readers who are not primarily interested in sound change and who want a 
quick overview of the large-scale phonological differences between PIE and 
PGmc should read at least sections 3.2.1 (ii) and (v), 3.2.2 (i), 3.2.4 (i) and (ii), 
3.2.5 (iii) and (iv), and 3.2.7 (i). 


3.2.1 The elimination of laryngeals, and related developments of vowels 


More than any other development, the loss of the ‘laryngeal’ consonants of 
PIE altered the phonological typology and the phonotactics of IE languages. 
But though the laryngeals have been lost in every daughter of the family 
except (in part) Anatolian, the details are different enough from daughter to 
daughter to show that that was an independent parallel development. Still, the 
loss of laryngeals was apparently an early complex of changes in most 
daughters, and that is certainly the case in Germanic. 


3.2.1 (i) Cowgill’s Law Though the reflexes of laryngeals in Germanic are 
usually vocalic (when not nil), it is possible that in a few environments at least 
some laryngeals became PGmc *k. This is sometimes called ‘Cowgill’s Law’, 
since Warren Cowgill made the best case for such a development (Cowgill 
1965: 143 N. 1, 170 n. 58, 178 ἢ. 72, 1985: 27). Cowgill suggested that at least *h, 
became PGmc *k when between a sonorant and *w (in that order); a 
reasonable case can be made for the suggestion that *h, underwent the 
same development. Here are the examples. 


PIE *nh,mé ‘us two’ — *nh,wé (Katz 1998: 89-99, 212-17; cf. Skt avam, Gk 
*noweé > vw /nd:/) > *unkwé, to which was formed dat. *unkwis; the two > 
*unké, *unk” is > PGmce *unk, *unkiz (with regular loss of labialization, 
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see 3.2.3 (1i); cf. Goth. ugkis, ON okkr, OE unc); this is essentially the scenario 
of Katz 1998: 224; 

PIE*g™ih,wos ‘alive’ (cf. Skt jivas, Lat. vivos, and with analogical full-grade root 
Gk ζωός /sdg:6s/) > *k*ikwos > PGmc *k“ik"az (cf. ON kvikr, OE cwic). 


Less certain is an example with *h,: 


PIE *dayh,wer ‘brother-in-law’ (?; Normier 1977: 182, and similarly Huld 
1988; cf. Skt deva, Homeric Gk *dayawer > damp /da:ér/) > *taikwer >> 
PGmce *taikuraz (remodeled on the analogy of *swehuraz ‘father-in-law’; 
cf. OE tacor, OHG zeihhur). 


Surprisingly, there seem to be no clear counterexamples. In the paradigm of 
such an adjective as *ténh,u- ‘thin’, for instance, a sequence *nh,w or *nh,w 
never occurred: the masc. and neut. stem was *ténh,u- ~ *tnh,éw-, while the 
fem. stem was *tnh,ewih,- ~ *tnh,uyeh,-. But the eventual development of 
this adjective in PGmc shows that at some point morphological change did 
give rise to a sequence *nh,w or its reflex (see 3.2.6 (iii) ). Cowgill’s Law must 
have occurred before that development in ‘thin’ and words of similar shape. 

Cowsgill’s proposal has given rise to hot debate, but most of the objections 
are not cogent. The original proposal, made by William Austin, included a 
larger number of more questionable examples (Austin 1946), and that has led 
some critics to damn the idea altogether; but obviously objections to Austin’s 
proposal are not validly applied to Cowsgill’s greatly constrained revision. 
Skeptics have observed that Goth. qius, qiwa- ‘alive’ shows loss of the laryngeal 
(a fairly common development in Germanic and the other western branches 
of the family), and since the same development is clearly attested in Ov. béo, 
Welsh byw < Proto-Celtic *biwos, they have argued that the PGmc develop- 
ment of this word is less than clear. But we cannot exclude the possibility that 
pre-Gothic *k“iwaz reflects a dissimilatory loss of the second occlusion in 
PGmce *k“ik”az. Finally, it is true that PGmc *taikuraz has been remodeled on 
the analogy of *swehuraz, but that does not account for its *k; and while it is 
also true that the a of the Homeric Greek cognate can be explained as an 
outcome of *a: before a front vowel (cf. Forssman 1966: 122-3; Peters 1989: 277, 
302), a solution that can explain both the Greek vowel (ἃ < *aya < *ayh,) and 
the Germanic consonant (*aik < *ayh, before *w) surely ought to be 
preferred—all the more so since the change of *a: to ἃ before front vowels 
is not regular in Homeric Greek (a “Tendenz’, Forssman, ibid.).! For the 

1 Τὸ must be emphasized that sporadic sound changes are always unlikely and should be accepted 
only when there is no choice. Of course it is always possible that these Homeric forms are Atticisms in 
the text, with regular Attic ἃ for *a: before a front vowel (though no one seems to have suggested that). 
But although Homeric Gk δαέρων certainly could conceal an earlier "δαιξρῶν with no reflex of a 


laryngeal (Chantraine 1973: 216), neither such a form nor the late epigraphical dat. sg. δαιρί (see 
Liddell, Scott, et al. 1968 s.v. δαήρ) shows that the forms with a full-grade suffix must have contained a 
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pronoun there is no other plausible solution, as Katz has seen. I therefore 
tentatively accept Cowsgill’s Law. 

As ‘us two’ demonstrates, Cowgill’s Law occurred before the merger of *Kw 
with labiovelars and the subsequent delabialization of the same next to *u (see 
3.2.3 (ii) ). If “brother-in-law is a valid example, it must also have occurred 
before the epenthesis of *a next to laryngeals between nonsyllabics, which it 
bleeds. It follows that it occurred before Grimm’s Law (see 3.2.4 (i) and 3.2.8); 
its output must therefore have been *g, which Grimm’s Law shifted to *k. 
That suggests that these laryngeals might have been voiced velar fricatives 
immediately before Cowgill’s Law applied, which is plausible. If “brother-in- 
law is not a valid example, the sound change might have occurred after 
Grimms Law; in that case its input must have been a sound which was neither 
input nor output to Grimm’s Law (possibly a glottal stop?). 

The conditioning environment for Cowgill’s Law seems very strange; but it 
would be much more natural if the loss of word-initial laryngeals and the 
contraction of laryngeals with preceding nonhigh vowels had already oc- 
curred. In that case the only laryngeals still surviving before *w would be 
those discussed in this section, and the rule would simply be that laryngeals 
(or at least the second and third) became stops when *w immediately 
followed. I tentatively accept that relative chronology. 


3.2.1 (li) The loss of laryngeals word-initially and next to nonhigh 
vowels Word-initial laryngeals immediately followed by consonants were 
lost in all the daughters of PIE except Anatolian, Greek, Armenian, and 
Phrygian. Germanic examples are easy to find: 


PIE *h,lng”"ros ‘light (in weight)’ (cf. Gk ἐλαφρός /elap®rds/ ‘light, nimble’) 
> PGmce *lungraz ‘swift’ (cf. OS lungar ‘powerful’; OE adv. lungre ‘quickly, 
soo); 

PIE *h,dont- ‘tooth’ (lit. *‘eater’ (*‘biter’?); cf. Aiolic Gk ἔδων /édg:n/, Skt 
dant-) > PGmce *tanp- (cf. ON tonn, OE top); 

PIE *h,stér- ‘star’ (cf. Hitt. hasterz, Gk dorép- /astér-/) >> PGmce 
*sternan- (cf. Goth. stairno, OE steorra); 

PIE *h,wlh,neh, ‘wool’ (cf. Hitt. hulana-, Skt iirnd, Lat. lana, Lith. pl. 
vilnos) > *wulna > PGmc ἔν (cf. Goth. wulla, OE wull); 

PIE *h,wes- ‘to stay the night’ (cf. Homeric Gk aor. *awésai > ἀέσαι /aésai/; 
Skt vasati ‘remains’) > PGmc *wesana ‘to stay, to be’ (cf. Goth. wisan, 
OE wesan); 


sequence *-aiF-; as Olav Hackstein reminds me, the zero-grade stem *dayh,wr- should have lost its 
laryngeal regularly already in PIE (see 2.2.4 (i) ), and it is unclear how we should expect the resulting 
allomorphy to have been remodeled in Greek. 
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PIE *h,b"raHs ‘eyebrow’ (cf. Gk ὀφρῦς /op'rixs/, Skt δ" γῆς) > *braz > 
PGmce *braw6 (cf. OE brit); 

PIE *h,nog"(w)- ‘claw, nail’ (cf. Gk évuy- / énuk-/, Lith. nagas) >— PGmce 
*naglaz (cf. ON nagl, OE negl). 


Laryngeals immediately followed by nonhigh vowels, whether word-initial or 
not, were also lost; but the allophones of PIE */e/ which the laryngeals had 
induced (*[a] next to *h,, *[o] next to *h,) thereby became contrastive. So far 
as we can tell, they merged with the preexisting PIE */a/ and */o/ respectively. 
Since the same change occurred in most daughters, it is often difficult to 
determine whether or not a particular word had a laryngeal in it in PIE 
(especially in the case of *h,). The following examples relevant to Germanic, 
some with laryngeals and some without, seem reasonably certain: 


PIE *h,esti ‘(s)he is’ (cf. Gk ἐστι /esti/, Lat. est; for the laryngeal cf. Skt asat- 
‘not existing’ < ἢ n-h,s-nt-) > *esti > PGmce *isti (cf. Goth. ist, OE is); 

PIE *h,ed- ‘to eat’ (cf. Homeric Gk ἔδειν /éden/, Lat. edere; for the 
laryngeal cf. ‘tooth’ above) > PGmc *etana (cf. Goth. itan, OE etan); 

PIE *en ‘in’ (cf. Gk év /en/, Old Lat. en > Lat. in; cf. also Hitt. andan, Gk 
ἔνδον /éndon/ ‘inside’; no evidence of laryngeal) > PGmc *in (cf. Goth., 
OE in); 

PIE *h,énti — *h,enti ‘on the surface (lit. ‘forehead’), in front of? 
(Hitt. hanz ‘in front and analogically remodeled hanti ‘apart’; Lat. ante 
‘in front of; Gk ἀντί /anti/ ‘instead of’) > PGmce *andi ‘in addition’ — 
PWGmec ‘and’ (cf. OE and, OHG enti); 

PIE *h,égeti “(s)he is driving (cf. Skt djati, Lat. agit; for the laryngeal cf. 
the ablaut of Gk ὄγμος /Ogmos/ ‘furrow’) > PGmc *akidi “(s)he goes in a 
vehicle’ (cf. ON inf. aka; 2?also OE acan ‘to ache’, Seebold 1970: 75); 

PIE *h,owis ~ *h,éwi- ‘sheep’ (Kimball 1987: 189; cf. Lycian acc. sg. xawa, 
Skt avis, Lat. ovis) > PGmce *awiz (cf. Goth. awistr ‘sheepfold’); 

PIE *h,k-h,ows-iéti ‘(s)he is sharp-eared’ (cf. Gk ἀκούειν /ak6uen/ ‘to hear’) 
> *kowsiéti > PGmc *hauzipi ‘(s)he hears’ (cf. Goth. hauseip, OE hierp); 

PIE *atta ‘dad’ (cf. Gk ἄττα /atta/, Lat. atta, both used as respectful forms of 
address for old men; Hitt. attas ‘father’) >— PGmc *att6 (cf. Goth. atta 
‘father’); 

PIE *alyos ‘other’ (cf. Lydian ada-, Gk ἄλλος /allos/, Lat. alius) > PGme 
*aljaz (cf. Goth. alja-); 

PIE *h,ér6, *h,éron- ~*h,rn- ‘eagle’ (cf. Hitt. hdras, hdran-; Gk dpvis /orniis/ 
‘bird’) >— *ord, *orn- > PGmc *ar6, *arn- (cf. Goth. ara, OE earn, OHG 
aro, arn); 

PIE *h,osdos ‘branch’ (cf. Gk ὄζος /Osdos/; Hitt. hasduér ‘twigs, brush’) > 
*6sdos > PGmc *astaz (cf. Goth. asts, OHG ast); 
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PIE *Orsos ‘arse’ (Hitt. drras, Gk éppos /6rros/) > PGmce *arsaz (cf. OE 
ears); 

PIE *or- ‘to rise’ (cf. Gk ὄρνυσθαι /6rnust’ai/, Lat. oriri Hitt. ari ‘arrives’ 
(Melchert 1994: 81) ) > PGmce *ar- (cf. OE eart, Northumbrian arp ‘you 
are, Seebold 1970: 80-1); 

PIE *somHos ‘same’ (cf. Skt samas, with the first a not lengthened by 
Brugmann’s Law; Gk ὁμός /homos/) >— PGmce *sama-n- (usually with 
weak inflection; cf. Goth. sama, OHG samo). 


Examples of laryngeals between nonhigh vowels will be given and discussed 
below. 

Laryngeals immediately preceded by a nonhigh vowel in the same syllable 
were likewise lost, and the laryngeal-induced allophones of */e/ likewise 
became contrastive; but in these cases the vowel was also lengthened. Except 
in word-final position, these new long vowels appear to have merged with the 
inherited nonhigh long vowels. These examples, some with laryngeals and 
some without, are typical: 


PIE *séh,mn ‘seed’ (cf. Lat. sémen, OCS séme), collective *se¢h,mo > PGme 
*sémo (cf. OHG samo); 

PIE *déh,ti- ~ *d?h,téy- ‘act of putting’ (cf. Gk θέσις / thésis/; Av. zraz-dati- 
‘belief? (lit. ‘putting faith’), Skt vasu-d'iti- ‘bestowal of goods’) >> *detis 
> PGmce *dédiz ‘deed’ (cf. OE déd; Goth. missadeps ‘misdeed, sin’); 

PIE *oen ‘woman (nom. sg.)’ (Olr. bé; cf. Jasanoff 1989) > PGme 
*kéniz ‘wife’ (cf. Goth. gens; OE cwén ‘queen’); 

PIE *sémi- ‘half-’ (cf. Gk ἡμι- /he:mi-/, Lat. sémi-) > PGme *sémi- (cf. 
OHG sami-); 

PIE *peh,- ‘to protect’ (cf. Hitt. iptv. 255. pahsi) > *pa- > *fo- in PGmc 
*fodra ‘sheath’ (cf. Goth. fodr, OE fodor); 

PIE *wréh,d- ~ *wrh,d- ‘root’ (cf. Lat. radix) > *wrad- ~ *wurd- > PGme 
*wrot- ~ *wurt- (cf. Goth. waurts, ON rot; OE wyrt ‘plant’); 

PIE *swadus ‘pleasant, sweet’ (*swéh, dus’; cf. Skt svadits, Gk ἡδύς /he:dus/) 
> PGmc *swotuz — PNWGmc *swotiz (cf. ON scetr, OE swéte); 

PIE *b?ag"us ‘arm’ (cf. Skt bahtis; Gk πῆχυς /pérk"us/ forearm’) > PGmc 
*boguz ‘upper arm, shoulder’ (cf. ON bogr, OE bég); 

(post-)PIE *b"leh,- ‘bloom, flower’ (cf. Lat. flds ‘flower’) > PGmc *blo- (cf. 
Goth. bloma ‘flower’, OE bléstm ‘flower’, blowan ‘to bloom’); 

PIE *d'6h,mos ‘thing put’ (cf. Gk θωμός /t*ounds/ ‘heap’) > PGme 
*domaz ‘judgment’ (cf. Goth. doms, OE dom); 

PIE *soh,w] ‘sun’ (cf. Lat. 956]; for the laryngeal cf. Gk ἥλιος /hérlios/, 
Homeric ἠέλιος /eélios/ < *sawel- < *seh,wel-) > *sOwul > ?PGmc *s6l 
(see 3.2.6 (i); cf. ON sol); 
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PIE *péds ‘foot (nom. sg.)’ (cf. Skt pat, Doric Gk πώς /pérs/) > PGmce *fot- 
(cf. Goth. fotus, OE fot); 

PIE *k”etwor ‘four (neut.)’ (cf. Skt catvari, Lat. quattuor) >> PGmc 
*fedwor (initial labial probably by lexical analogy with ‘five’; cf. Goth. 
fidwor, OE féower). 

When a laryngeal was lost between nonhigh vowels, the initial result must 
have been two vowels in hiatus. As in other IE languages, contraction of the 
adjacent vowels followed. In Germanic, however, the results of these contrac- 
tions were not ordinary long vowels, but ‘overlong’ or ‘trimoric’ vowels. For 
the most part these exceptional long vowels eventually merged with the 
ordinary long vowels, but trimoric Ὁ in word-final position and before 
word-final *z can be shown to have remained distinct from ordinary *6 and 
from nasalized *6 (Stiles 1988). The sound correspondences between the 
principal older Germanic languages show that very clearly: 


PGmc Gothic Old Norse Old English Old High German 


*6 -a *u>d -un~d urd 
*_6 -a -a τῷ > -e -a 
*.6, *-6 -o -a -a το 
*_OZ -OS -ar τῷ > -e -a 
*_6z -0S -ar -a το 


As might be expected, the crucial examples occur exclusively in inflectional 
syllables. Note the following: 


PIE gen. pl. *-oHom (cf. Skt -am (often disyllabic in the Rigveda), Gk -ὧν 
/-Om/, Lith. -%@) > PGmce *-6 (cf. Goth. (fem.) -0, OE -a, OHG -o); 

PIE eh,-stem nom. pl. *-eh,es (cf. Skt -ds, Lith. -ds) > PGmce *-6z 
(cf. Goth. -os, OE -a, OHG (adj.) -o). 


There is also at least one example of a contraction of adjacent vowels that 
cannot be shown to have been separated by a laryngeal in PIE: 


PIE o-stem nom. pl. masc. *-oes (cf. Skt -as, Oscan -Gs) > PGmce *-6z (cf. 
Goth. -os, OE -as; the voiceless fricative of the northern WGmc ending is 
puzzling). 


Contrast the ordinary 6-vowels in the following endings, which were not 
originally disyllabic: 


PIE thematic pres. indic. 1sg. *-oh, (cf. Lat. -6, Lith. -ἃ) > PGme *-6 (cf. 
Goth. -a, ON 0, OHG, Anglian OE -u); 

PIE eh,-stem nom. sg. *-eh, (cf. Skt -d, Lith. -a) > PGmc *-6 (cf. Goth. -a, 
ON @ with u-umlaut, OE -u ~ 0); 
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PIE eh,-stem acc. sg. *-eh,m = *[-am] (see 2.2.4 (iv) on the phonology; cf. 
Skt -am, Lat. -am) > PGmce *-6 (cf. Goth. -a, OE -e, OHG -a); 

PIE eh,-stem acc. pl. *-eh,ns = *[-ds] (see 2.2.4 (iv) on the phonology; cf. 
Skt -as) > PGmc *-6z (cf. Goth. -os, OE -e, OHG -a). 


From the clear pattern of word-final outcomes we are occasionally able to 
infer PGmc *6 (and perhaps ἴδ) in word-internal positions when the PIE 
origin of the vowel is known. For further discussion and examples readers 
should consult Stiles 1988. 

Very surprisingly, PIE *-6 in absolute word-final position yielded not 
bimoric *-6 but trimoric *-6 in PGmc (Jasanoff 2002: 35-8). The only 
examples are the nom. sg. of masc. n-stems, which in Germanic survives 
unaltered only in the West Germanic languages, and the nom.-acc. of neuter 
n-stem collectives, which became neuter plural in most daughters but 
singular in Germanic. 


PIE *h,éro ‘eagle (nom. sg.)’ (cf. Hitt. haras with added -s; the original 
ending survives in Lat. n-stem nom. sg. -6, though this word does not) > 
PGmce *aro (cf. OHG aro); 

PIE *séh,m6 ‘seed (collective)’ > PGme *sémo (cf. OHG samo); 

PIE *h,néh,m6 ‘nomenclature, names (collective)’ (cf. Skt pl. nama) > 
*ndmo >— PGmc *nam6 ‘name’ (with analogical introduction of a root 
vowel shortened by Osthoffs Law, see the following section; cf. Goth. namo, 
OE nama, OHG namo). 


It follows that the contrast between bimoric and trimoric vowels arose in 
pre-PGmc either when the first contractions of vowels in hiatus occurred or 
when word-final *-VH developed into bimoric long vowels, whichever hap- 
pened first. (Contractions of vowel sequences which arose later gave rise to 
trimoric vowels only when one of the input vowels was long; otherwise they 
resulted in bimoric vowels (see 3.2.6 (i) ) .) 

It is difficult to make out what the phonetic difference between PGmc 
bimoric and trimoric vowels might have been. Nonfinal trimoric vowels 
might actually have been disyllabic sequences of vowels in hiatus for a long 
time, though long survival of sequences of identical vowels in hiatus is not 
particularly plausible. On the other hand, the contrast between word-final *-6 
< PIE *-6 and word-final *-6 < PIE *-oH and *-eh, suggests a difference in 
intonation like that of Balto-Slavic, the PGmc bimoric vowels corresponding 
to Balto-Slavic vowels with acute intonation and the PGmc trimoric vowels 
corresponding to Balto-Slavic vowels with circumflex intonation. In fact the 
correspondence is almost exact, since in Balto-Slavic original long vowels 
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acquired circumflex accent when word-final (Jasanoff 2002: 36-8); it is 
possible, though not certain, that this is a historically shared innovation 
which occurred in the last common ancestor of those two daughters. It has 
been suggested repeatedly that the Balto-Slavic acute intonation was actually 
glottalization of the syllable nucleus—an especially plausible hypothesis given 
that some acute syllables are still glottalized in Latvian (cf. e.g. Jasanoff 1996: 
1; 2004: 251; Kim 2002: 117)—and we might be tempted to suggest that the 
same was true of PGmc bimoric vowels; since the PIE laryngeals could have 
become glottal stops before being lost, that solution appears plausible. It is 
awkward that PIE nonfinal long vowels which did not result from laryngeal 
contraction also appear in PGmc as bimoric, to judge from the outcomes of 
long 6-vowels in West Germanic (e.g. in ‘four’), since it is difficult to see why 
they should have been glottalized. Such PIE long vowels do appear with 
circumflex intonation in Balto-Slavic in nonfinal syllables (cf. e.g. Kim 2002: 
115-16). Finally, the eventual outcomes of word-final examples in the attested 
languages provide a little potential evidence for the phonetics of these vowels 
in PGmc. The North and West Germanic differences in vowel quality are 
difficult to interpret, but in Gothic the pattern is clear: word-final short 
vowels (except *u) were lost, word-final bimoric vowels became short, and 
word-final trimoric vowels became ordinary long vowels. It appears that, to a 
first approximation, all word-final vowels were reduced by one mora in 
Gothic—hence the designation ‘trimoric’ for the third set of vowels. How to 
reconcile that result with the other considerations discussed in this paragraph 
is still a matter of debate among specialists. 

As I noted at the end of 3.2.1 (i), the conditioning of Cowgill’s Law makes 
better sense if the losses of laryngeals discussed in this section preceded it. 


3.2.1 (iii) Osthoff’s Law A phonological rule that is most conveniently 
discussed at this point, even though it does not have to do directly with 
laryngeals, is Osthoffs Law. Among Indo-Europeanists, Osthoffs Law is a 
cover term for rules that shortened long vowels when they were followed by a 
sonorant which was in turn followed by another consonant. (Osthoffs Law 
usually did not apply before word-final sonorants, which were presumably 
extrametrical in archaic IE languages.) The details differ from language to 
language, but it is clear that some version of Osthoffs Law applied in Greek, 
Latin, and Celtic, but not in Tocharian or Indo-Iranian. Osthoffs Law 
probably applied in Germanic as well, but cogent examples are surprisingly 
few. In some ways the best is ‘name’, in spite of the fact that its inflection has 
been remodeled by morphological changes. The development of ‘name’ in 
Germanic can be outlined briefly as follows. 
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Most IE languages exhibit o-vowels of some sort between the (first) *n and 
the *m of ‘name’, but Tocharian preserves a clear reflex of *é. Those two facts 
are most easily reconciled by positing *h, immediately before the *m and 
acrostatic inflection for the word. The Tocharian form should then reflect the 
direct cases of the singular, in which the *é of the root would not have been 
colored by the laryngeal (Ringe 1996: 8 with references): 


PIE *h,néh,mn > *némp > Proto-Tocharian *féma > Toch. A fiom, B fem. 


The Hittite and Latin forms, on the other hand, must reflect the oblique stem, 
with a short *e which the laryngeal would have colored: 


PIE *h,néh,mn- > *nomn- > Hitt. Jaman, Lat. nomen. 


Skt nama could reflect both ablaut grades (since all nonhigh vowels merged in 
Indo-Iranian), and its ‘columnar’ accent on the initial syllable might reflect 
the PIE acrostatic inflection directly. Various other daughters shifted this 
word into other ablaut paradigms. In Germanic, however, what seems to 
have survived is the PIE collective, which was amphikinetic; the expected 
development would have been: 


PIE *h,néh,m6, *h,nh,mn-’ > *nomo, *unmun-’. 
1 3 Lenght is 


It seems clear that the *nam- of the actual PGmc form cannot have developed 
by sound change alone. However, we can account for it if we posit that (1) the 
initial syllable of the direct form was leveled into the oblique forms—a com- 
mon and expected development—and (2) the syllabic sonorant in the suffix, or 
its reflex, was replaced by nonsyllabic *-n-, a development that also occurred in 
Sanskrit (no doubt independently). The development will then have been: 


pre-PGmc *némd, *ndmn-’ > *némé, *nomn-’ (by Osthoffs Law) — 
*nomo, *nomn~’ (by leveling) > PGmc *namo, *namn- (cf. Goth. namo, 
pl. namna, OE nama, OHG namo; the ON a-stem sg. nafn was backformed 
from the plural). 


This appears to be the only way to account for the *a of the PGmc initial 
syllable. It follows that Osthoffs Law operated after tautosyllabic *VH had 
become long vowels. 

An additional probable example of Osthoffs Law is ‘heel’: 


PIE *pérs-n- ‘heel’ (cf. Skt parsnis) > PGmce *fersn- ~ *ferzn- (cf. 6-stem 
Goth. fairzna, OHG fersana, i-stem OE fiersn). 


But the different Verner’s Law alternants exhibited by the East and West 
Germanic forms argue caution, since that pattern suggests that this remained 
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an ablauting noun in PGmc, and it is possible that short *e was inherited in 
some forms. ‘Meat’ is an uncertain example of Osthoffs Law for the same 
reason; ‘shoulder’ is uncertain because the daughters in which it could not 
have undergone Osthoffs Law disagree on the length of the first-syllable 
vowel. (For further discussion of those two words see 3.2.6 (iii).) ‘Wind’ is 
equally uncertain, but for a much more complex reason. The PIE word was 
the participle of an archaic acrostatic root-present meaning ‘blow; it survives 
as such in Hittite: 


PIE *h,wéh,nts ‘wind’ > Hitt. hitwanz (Melchert 1994: 54 with references). 


In other daughters it was remodeled as an o-stem. Indo-Iranian preserves it 
without further change: 


PIE *h,wéh,nts — *h,wéh,ntos > Proto-Indo-Iranian *vaatas > Skt vatas 
(still scanned as three syllables in some passages of the Rigveda). 


At least in Tocharian the o-stem was remodeled further as *wéntos, no doubt 
because it was still clearly related to *h,wéh,- ‘blow, which had become *wé- 
before consonant-initial endings. We are certain of that because only an 
intermediate *é can account for the further developments of the first-syllable 
vowel: 


post-PIE *wéntos > Proto-Tocharian *w’enté > Toch. A want, B yente. 


The same post-PIE preform can of course account for Lat. ventus, Welsh 
gwynt, and PGmc *windaz (with regular raising of *e before a tautosyllabic 
nasal, see 3.2.7 (ii); cf. Goth. winds, ON vindr, OE wind, OHG wint); if that is 
correct, the word is another example of Osthoffs Law in Germanic, and we 
can also say that it was oxytone (because Verner’s Law has applied, see 3.2.4 
(ii) ). But we cannot completely exclude the possibility that loss of the medial 
laryngeal in such a form as *h,weh,ntos resulted in a sequence *en directly, 
with no lengthening of the vowel. The same objection can be raised in the case 
of ‘young’, which will be discussed in detail in section 3.2.2 (i). 


2 There are two different lines of development that could have led to Welsh gwynt, as Michael Weiss 
reminds me. Possibly post-PIE *wéntos > Proto-Celtic *wintos > Welsh gwynt; but if the Proto-Celtic 
form had instead been *wentos (see the text immediately below), it too should have yielded Welsh 
gwynt (cf. Schrijver 1995: 27-30). But we can be certain that Osthoffs Law applied in Celtic after the 
change of (post-)PIE *é to *i because of Olt. pret. 355. as-rubart ‘(s)he has said’. As Warren Cowgill 
observed to me c.1980, the raising of the perfective prefix ro- to ru- shows that the following syllable 
originally contained a high vowel; it can only have been Proto-Celtic *birt < *birst < post-PIE s-aorist 
*bbér-s-t (cf. Watkins 1962: 162-74). The stressed vowel of as: bert ‘(s)he said’ etc. can of course have 
been introduced analogically from the present and subjunctive. 
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Finally, there is the extraordinary case of ‘stand’. Though its past tense exhibits 
a stem-final *-d- in the West Germanic languages (cf. e.g. OE 3sg. stdd, pl. 
stodon), *-p- has been generalized in Gothic (cf. e.g. 3pl. stobun ‘they were 
standing’, atstopun ‘they confronted’, 2pl. gastopup ‘you have stood firm; 1pl. 
afstobum ‘we have renounced, opt. 3sg. afstopi “(that) it might depart’), which 
makes it very unlikely that the voiceless fricative of Goth. 3sg. stop ‘(s)he stood’ 
arose within the separate history of Gothic by word-final devoicing. Evidently we 
must reconstruct a PGmce past 3sg., 155. *stop, default stem *stéd- with the 
Verner’s Law alternation (see 3.2.4 (ii) ), reflecting pre-PGmc *stat- ~ *stat-’. 
The PGmc present *standana was apparently backformed to the past with the 
nasal infix (Seebold 1970: 461) and suffixal accent (whence its stem-final *-d-). Its 
vowel might have been shortened by Osthoffs Law, but we cannot exclude the 
possibility that the stem was based on a zero-grade root (see 4.3.3 (if) ). 


3.2.1 (iv) Other developments of laryngeals The development of tautosyllabic 
laryngeals immediately following nonvocalic syllabic sonorants is best 
discussed in connection with the development of those sonorants; 
I therefore postpone it to section 3.2.2 (i). Here I will outline the 
development of laryngeals in other positions not adjacent to nonhigh vowels. 

To some extent laryngeals in contact with high vowels developed just as 
they did when in contact with nonhigh vowels. When the vowel followed, the 
laryngeal was lost: 


PIE *h,wap- ‘evil’ (cf. Hitt. huwappas, Melchert 1994: 147) suffixed in 
*h,upélos > PGmce *ubilaz ‘evil, bad’ (Watkins 1969: 30; cf. Goth. ubils, 
OE yfel); 

PIE *pélh,u ‘much (neut.)’ (cf. Olv. if Skt puri with remodeled ablaut) > 
PGmce *felu (cf. Goth., OHG filu, ON fjol-); 

PIE *g“réh,u- ~ *g“rh,éw- ‘heavy’ (cf. Lat. gravis) — *g”rh,us (cf. Skt 
gurus, Gk βαρύς /barus/) > PGme *kuruz (cf. Goth. kaurus). 


There seem to be no certain examples before *i. When the vowel preceded, the 
development was less uniform: aside from the Cowgill’s Law examples (on 
which see 3.2.1 (i) ), there seem to be two different developments. Usually the 
laryngeal was lost with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 


PIE *welih,s optative 2sg. ‘you would want’ (cf. Lat. velis) > PGme *wiliz 
‘you want’ (cf. Goth. wileis); 

PIE yeh,-stem nom. sg. *-ih, (cf. Skt -i, Gk -va /-ia/) > PGmce *-1, e.g. in 
*bandi ‘fetter’ (cf. Goth. bandi, OE bend); 

PIE *k“yeh,- ‘rest’, derived noun *k“yéh,tis (cf. Lat. quiés; Old Persian siyatis 
‘peace’), zero grade *kih,- in PGmc ΠΟ ‘time’ (cf. Goth. Weila, OE hwil); 
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PIE *b'uh,- ‘become’ (cf. aorist 38g. Skt ab" at, Gk ἔφυ! ép?u:/ ), innovative 
pres. *b°uh,-ye/o- (cf. Gk φύεσθαι /p'tuest*ai/, Lat. fier, Porhallsdottir 
1993: 152-6) > PGmc *buiana ‘dwell’ (cf. ON bia, OE bian); 

PIE *h,b"raHs ‘eyebrow’ (cf. Gk ὀφρῦς /op'rixs/, Skt b'riis) > *braz > 
PGmce *braw6 (cf. OE brit). 


Occasionally, however, the laryngeal is simply lost without lengthening of the 
vowel: 


PIE *wih,ros ‘young’ (cf. Toch. A wir) — ‘warrior (cf. Skt viras) >> PGme 
*wiraz ‘man’ (cf. Goth. wair; note further that OE wer exhibits an 
unexpected lowering of PGmc *i to e); 

PIE *suHnis ‘offspring’ (cf. Skt site ‘she’s giving birth’) — ‘son’ (cf. Skt 
sinus) >— PGmc *sunuz (cf. Goth. sunus, OE sunu). 


The first of these words exhibits the same peculiarity in Italic and Celtic; the 
short vowel of ‘son’ reappears in other derivatives of the same root in various 
languages (e.g. Skt sutas ‘sow and the Olr. u-stem suth ‘fetus’). Probably these 
short vowels are in most cases the results of morphological resegmentations 
or reanalyses which yielded roots without a final laryngeal (or its reflex), 
though for ‘man’, which is derivationally isolated in most IE languages, some 
other explanation may be needed. There was certainly no regular sound 
change that could have shortened the vowels. 

As might be expected, word-initial laryngeals before other syllabic sonor- 
ants were apparently dropped: 


PIE *h,ntb"i ‘on both sides of? ?2> *h,mb"i (cf. Gk ἀμφί /amp"i/, Lat. 
ambi-)> PGmc *umbi ‘around’ (cf. OE ymbe). 


An epenthetic *a seems to have been inserted next to noninitial laryngeals that 
were not adjacent to any syllabic; subsequently the laryngeals were lost, 
leaving the *o as their effective reflex. When the *o was in a word-initial 
syllable, it eventually merged with *a: 


PIE *ph,tér ‘father’ (cf. Skt pita, Lat. pater) > *potér > PGme *fadér (cf. 
ON fadir, OE feeder); 

PIE *kh,piéti ‘(s)he is grasping’ (cf. Gk κάπτειν /kaptein/ ‘to gulp down, 
Lat. capere, capi- ‘take’; zero-grade root, cf. Gk κώπη /ko:pe:/ ‘handle’ < 
*koh,p-, and see Rix et al. 2001 s.v. *keh,p-) > PGmce *habipi, *habja- 
‘lift (cf. ON hefja, OE hebban; Goth. hafjan with analogical voiceless 
Verner’s Law alternant); 

PIE *stéh,ti- ~ *sth,téy- ‘act of standing, place to stand’ — *sth,tis (cf. Skt 
st'itis) > PGmc *stadiz ‘place’ (cf. Goth. stabs, OE stede); 
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post-PIE *deh,g- ~ *dh,g- ‘touch’ (cf. Toch. B tek-; Ringe 1991: 105-15) > 
PGmce *ték- ~ *tak- (cf. Goth. tekan ‘to touch’ but ON taka ‘to take’). 


In most noninitial syllables the *a was eventually lost; see 3.2.6 (ii) for further 
discussion of that development. In one word a laryngeal seems to be reflected 
by PGmce *u: 


PIE *h,énh,t- ‘duck’ (cf. Lat. anat-, Lith. dntis) > PGmce *anud- (cf. OHG 
anut, OE i-stem ened). 


It is at least conceivable that laryngeals between consonants are regularly 
reflected by *u in word-final syllables (Bennett 1978: 14-15), though one 
can hardly draw such a conclusion from one example; a second potential 
example, PGmc *meluk- ‘milk, is not probative because there is no clear 
evidence for a laryngeal in the PIE root which it reflects (see Rix et al. 2001 
s.v. *h,melé-). 

The example ‘lift’? shows that the epenthesis of 9, which created a light 
initial syllable in that stem, must have preceded the reanalysis of Sievers’ Law 
(see 3.2.5 (ii) ). Further chronological observations will be made in section 
3.2.6 (ii). 

In PIE laryngeals had already been lost between a nonsyllabic and *y if at 
least one syllable preceded in the word (see 2.2.4 (i) ). However, it appears that 
in one class of PGmc present stems *a was introduced analogically into 
that position; see 3.2.6 (ii) for further discussion of that phenomenon and 
subsequent developments. 


3.2.1 (v) The effect of laryngeal developments on ablaut The developments 
described here, especially those in section 3.2.1 (ii), had a profound effect on 
the system of ablaut. That can be seen by comparing the PIE root-internal 
alternations on the left with the corresponding PGmc alternations on the 
right, after all laryngeals had been lost. (I omit the lengthened grades, which 
were rare in roots.) 


PIE root-ablaut alternations pre-PGmc root-ablaut alternations 


ang > ang 

enro > er Oro 
he~h,~ho > evr Qro 
he~h,~h,o > andro 
he~h,~h,o > o~ dro 
eh, ~h,~ oh, > ervard 
eh, ~h,~ oh, > ἃ“ 
eh, ~h,~ oh, > 6~varod 
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Except for the first line, the alternations on the left are identical; most of those 
on the right are at least partly different (even in the simplified form presented 
here, which takes no account of developments in less common situations, 
such as zero grades of laryngeal-final roots before vowel-initial suffixes). In 
the new system there were six underlying vowels, three short and three long; 
all were subject to the o-grade rule, and the zero grade of all the long vowels 
was at first *o. The change of *o to *a in initial syllables—which were 
overwhelmingly the same as root syllables—made *a the usual zero-grade 
vowel for the underlying long vowels, so that the system for the vast majority 
of roots was now the following: 


short series long series 
er @~o @Enard 
a~x@~wo anand 
o~0~o O~anrd 


The set e ~ @ ~ 0 was still by far the commonest lexically. 
This system was further altered by the development of syllabic 
sonorants (on which see 3.2.2 (i) ) and by the merger of the a- and o-vowels 


(3.2.7 (i) ). 


3.2.2 Changes affecting sonorants 


3.2.2 (i) Syllabic sonorants The nonvocalic syllabic sonorants of PIE 
developed into sequences of *u plus the corresponding nonsyllabic 
sonorant; that is, *m > *um, *n > *un, ἢ > *ul, and *r > *ur. This change 
cannot be shown to have followed any other regular sound change. Isolated 
examples illustrating this sound change include the following: 


PIE *smH- ‘summer’ (cf. Olr. sam, Av. ham-) >— PGmc *sumaraz (cf. OE 
sumor); 

PIE *dékmd ‘ten’ (cf. Skt dasa, Lat. decem, Lith. désimt) > PGmce *tehun 
(cf. Goth. taihun); 

PIE *Kmt6m ‘hundred’ (cf. Skt satam, Lat. centum, Lith. simmtas) > PGmc 
*hunda (cf. Goth. pl. hunda, OE hundred); 

PIE *h,ntb"i ‘on both sides of ?> *h,mb"i (cf. Gk ἀμφί /amp"i/, Lat. ambi-) 
> PGmc *umbi ‘around’ (cf. OE ymbe); 

PIE *n- ‘un-’ (cf. Skt a-, Gk ἀ- /a- /, Lat. in-) > PGmc *un- (cf. Goth., OE un-); 

PIE *ntér ‘inside’ (cf. Lat. inter ‘between’) and *ndbér ‘under’ (cf. Lat. infra, 
Skt addr) > PGmc *under ‘under; among’ (cf. OE under); 

PIE *dng"weh,- ‘tongue’ (cf. Old Lat. dingua) >> PGme *tungon- (cf. 
Goth. tuggo, OE tunge; the Gmc. form has been remodeled as an n-stem); 
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PIE *wik"os ‘wolf’ (cf. Skt vfkas, Lith. vilkas) >= PGme *wulfaz (cf. Goth. 
wulfs, OE wulf; the labial after the Ἢ] is irregular); 

PIE *sprd”- ‘contest’ (cf. Skt sprd’-) > PGmc *spurd- ‘racecourse’ (cf. 
Goth. spaurds); 

PIE *wrgyeti ‘is working’ (cf. Av. varaziieiti) > PGmce *wurkipi ‘works, 
makes’ (the suffix has been adjusted by the reanalysis of Sievers’ Law, see 
3.2.5 (ii); cf. Goth. waurkeip); 

(post-)PIE *krn- ‘horn’ (cf. Skt sfngam, Lat. cornis; see Nussbaum 1986: 
11-14) >— PGmc *hurna (cf. Goth. haturn, OE horn); 

(post-)PIE *wrmis ‘worm’ (cf. Lat. vermis; most IE languages reflect 
*k"rmis, cf. e.g. Olr. cruim, Skt kfmis, Lith. kirmélé) > PGmc *wurmiz 
‘worm, serpent’ (cf. Goth. watirms, OE wyrm); 

(post-)PIE *phypgh- ‘hill (cf. Olv. bri, brig-; the root is PIE ‘high’) > PGmc 
*burg- ‘hill-fort’ (cf. Goth. batirgs, OE burg, both ‘town’). 


Tautosyllabic laryngeals immediately following these sounds have been lost 
without a trace in PGmc: 


PIE *gnh,tos ‘born’ (cf. Skt jatas, Lat. ndtus, Homeric Gk κασίγνητος 
/kasigne:tos/ ‘brother’, lit. ‘co-gnatus’) > PGme *kundaz (cf. Goth. 
airpakunds ‘of earthly origin’, OE godcund “divine’); 

PIE *plh,nos ‘full’ (cf. Skt piirnas, Lith. pilnas) > *pulnos > PGmc *fullaz 
(cf. Goth. fulls, OE full); 

PIE *h,whh,neh, ‘wool’ (cf. Hitt. hulana-, Skt iirnd, Lat. lana, Lith. pl. 
vilnos) > *wulna > PGmc *wulld (cf. Goth. wulla, OE wull); 

PIE *dJh,g"6s ‘long’ (cf. Skt dirg''as, OCS dliigit) > PGmc *tulgaz ‘firm’ (cf. 
Goth. tulgus ‘firm, steadfast’ (*‘long-lasting’), transferred into the u- 
stems; OE adv. tulge ‘firmly’); 

PIE *wrh,tom ‘said’ (neut.; for the verb cf. Palaic wérti ‘calls, for the 
laryngeal cf. Gk *wré- in e.g. ῥήμα /hré:ma/ ‘word’?) > PGmc *wurda 
‘word (cf. Goth. wauird, OE word); 

PIE *grh,nom ‘crushed, ground’ (neut.; cf. Skt jirnam ‘worn out’, Lat. 
granum ‘grain’) > PGmce *kurna ‘grain’ (cf. Goth. katirn, OE corn); 

PIE *prHmés ‘first’ (cf. Lith. pirmas; parallel *prHwés in e.g. Skt pirvas, 
Toch. B pdrwesse) > *purmds >> PGmce *fruma-n- (cf. Goth. fruma, 
OE forma). 


This is mildly surprising, since in most well-attested daughters of PIE these 
sequences exhibit outcomes clearly different from those of other syllabic 
sonorants. 

The loss of these laryngeals might be easier to explain if syllabic sonorants 
became *uR before any of the changes affecting laryngeals. The laryngeals 
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would then have been between nonsyllabics; they would have acquired an 
epenthetic *a and subsequently have been lost, leaving the ἴο as their effective 
reflex (see 3.2.1 (ii) ); and finally the *o itself would have been lost, since it 
could never have been in a word-initial syllable (see 3.2.6 (ii) ). Two other 
pieces of evidence might seem to support this line of reasoning. First, the fact 
that syllabic sonorants never became nonsyllabic even after the loss of an 
immediately following laryngeal brought them into contact with a vowel (as 
in ‘summer’, the first example adduced above) might suggest that they had 
become *uR before the loss of the laryngeals. Secondly, the development of 
‘young’ might be easier to account for if the sound changes occurred in the 
order suggested here, as follows: 


PIE *h,yuHnkos ‘young’ (cf. Skt yuvasas; Lat. iuvencus ‘steer’, i.e. ‘young 
bull’) > *yuunkés > *yinkos (with loss of the laryngeal and vowel 
contraction) > *yunkos (by Osthoffs Law, see 3.2.1 (iii)) > PGme 
*jungaz (cf. Goth. juggs, OE iung, geong). 


Unfortunately none of these arguments is watertight. Though it does appear 
that Osthoffs Law operated in Germanic (see 3.2.1 (iii) ), we cannot exclude 
the possibility that the medial laryngeal in ‘young’ was lost first and that the 
resulting sequence *un was automatically resyllabified to *un. Nor would it 
follow that such a sequence as *na, likewise generated by the loss of a 
laryngeal, would necessary be resyllabified to *na; it might remain disyllabic 
(like similar sequences generated by Sievers’ Law; see 2.2.4 (ii) ) and become 
*una later by the sound change under discussion. Finally, the scenario for the 
loss of laryngeals with which I began this paragraph is not the only one 
possible. The development of syllabic sonorants in Balto-Slavic was appar- 
ently similar to that in Germanic, except that the intonation of the resulting 
syllable was different depending on whether or not a tautosyllabic laryngeal 
followed; for instance, PIE *whk"os ‘wolf’ > Lith. νίκας, but PIE 
*h,wlh,neh, ‘wool > Lith. (pl.) vilnos. The same development could 
conceivably have occurred in Germanic, the intonation contrasts being lost 
subsequently; in fact, the PGmc contrast between bimoric and trimoric long 
vowels actually suggests as much (see 3.2.1 (ii) ). In short, we cannot securely 
date the change of syllabic sonorants to *uR relative to the changes that 
affected laryngeals. 

It is clear that this change fed the reanalysis of Sievers’ Law (cf. the example 
‘work’ in the list above), but since the latter might have operated as a surface 
filter, chronological inferences from that fact are not completely secure. The 
resolution of syllabic sonorants probably did precede the change of *In to Ἢ] 
(cf. ‘full and ‘wool’); it necessarily preceded the delabialization of labiovelars 
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next to *u (cf. ‘tongue’, and see 3.2.3 (ii) ) and the loss of word-final *-n with 
nasalization of the preceding vowel (see the following section). 

Though the development of syllabic sonorants is best illustrated by the 
isolated examples cited above (since they are unlikely to have been altered by 
morphological change or lexical analogy), it is much more important for its 
impact on the system of ablaut. Consider the following developments: 


PIE ablaut alternations pre-PGmc ablaut alternations 


ev bro > er Oro 

ey ~i~ oy > ey vi~ oy 
ew ~ u~ OW > ew ~u~ OW 
er~r~or > er ~ ur ~ or 
el~]~ ol > el~ ul ~ ol 
en~nh~on > en ~ un~ on 
emvm~vom > em ~ um ~ om 


Once again, the left column simply gives seven examples of the same alter- 
nations. But the change of nonvocalic syllabic sonorants to *uR disrupted the 
parallelism of the surface outputs, making the nonvocalic examples vulner- 
able to reanalysis by language learners, since in them the zero-grade vowel 
appeared to be *u rather than zero. As we will see, this had important 
consequences for verb inflection. 

A less important, but still interesting, consequence for PGmc ablaut was the 
following. A set of alternations like 


re~ It ~ ΤῸ, 
with a nonvocalic sonorant preceding the underlying vowel, became 
re~ ur ~ ΤῸ 


as a result of this sound change. Pressure to reanalyze such an outcome must 
have been considerable, and in some cases we can show that reanalysis did 
occur. The most obvious example is the Germanic verb ‘break’. Though it has 
no exact cognates in other branches of the family, it looks as though it ought 
to reflect *b"reg-, perhaps a lexical conflation of *b"eg- (well attested in Indo- 
Iranian and Armenian) and *b'rag- (well attested in Latin and Old Irish). By 
regular sound change 


*b"reg- ~ *b"rg- ~ *b"rog- > *brek- ~ *burk- ~ *brak-; 
but adjustment of the zero grade gave 


*brek- ~ *bruk- ~ *brak-, 
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e.g. in *brekana ‘to break’, *brak ‘(s)he broke’, *brukanaz ‘broken’ (cf. Goth. 
brikan, brak, brukans, OE brecan, brec, brocen). Reanalysis of *u as the zero- 
grade vowel has led naturally to its transposition with the *r, so that it 
occupies the underlying vowel-slot of the lexeme. 

It is also striking that the third class of PGmc strong verbs includes not only 
those whose roots end in (pre-)PGmce *eRC, but also those ending in *eCC 
where neither consonant is a sonorant; that is unexpected, since in this class 
the default past stem and past participle exhibit a *u which arose from syllabic 
sonorants by the sound change discussed in this section. However, inspection 
of the verbs in question reveals a surprising fact: nearly all have roots of the 
shape *CReCC- (see 4.3.3 (ic) ). It seems clear that the zero-grade stems of 
these verbs too underwent a sequence of changes 


*CRCC- > *CuRCC- — *CRuCC-. 


3.2.2 (1i) Auslautgesetze affecting nasals PIE word-final *-m became *-n in 
PGmce. Since most examples were subsequently lost with nasalization of the 
preceding vowel (see below), the evidence for this change is largely inferential; 
nevertheless it is certain, for the following reasons. In the first place, it is likely 
that PIE acc. sg. masc. *tom ‘that’ in its temporal meaning ‘at that (time)’ (cf. 
Lat. tum) actually survives in Goth. pan ‘then’; if that is true, the loss of word- 
final *-n must have affected only polysyllables. Secondly, a number of 
pronominal forms were suffixed with a particle of obscure origin (> PGme 
*-6) after the change of *-m to *-n (but before its loss if it was lost in 
monosyllables). Note the following examples, all of which are acc. sg. masc.: 


PIE *tom ‘that’ > *ton >— PGmce *pan6 (cf. Goth. bana, OE pone); 

PIE *k”6m ‘which? > *k”6n ‘whom?’ >— PGmce *h“an6 (cf. Goth. ana, 
OE hwone); 

PIE *kim ‘this’ > *kin >= PGmce *hin6 (cf. OE hine ‘him’, Goth. und hina 
dag ‘until this day’); 

PIE *im ‘him’ > *in >> PGmce *ino (cf. Goth. ina). 


Since PIE word-final *-m apparently became *-un (and then PGmc *-y, see 
below), we might suggest that this change followed the change of syllabic 
sonorants to *uR; but it also seems possible that a change of *-m to *-n would 
entail a change of *-m to *-n if syllabic sonorants still existed. Thus this 
change, too, cannot be shown to have occurred after any other. 

After the resolution of syllabic sonorants into *uR and the change of 
word-final *-m to *-n, word-final *-n was lost with nasalization of the 
preceding vowel, at least in polysyllables. For forms ending in PGmc *-6 
this can be proved, since that word-final nasalized vowel has distinctive 
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reflexes in West Germanic (OHG -a, OE -e, etc.); for the other vowels it must 
be inferred. Inflectional paradigms provide a variety of examples: 


PIE *yugom ‘yoke’ (cf. Skt yugam, Lat. iugum) > *yugon > PGmce *juka 
(cf. Goth. juk, OE geoc; the vowel has been lost in all the literary 
languages, but is still written in the oldest Runic Norse, e.g. horna 
‘horn’ on the horn of Gallehus); 

PIE *wik”om ‘wolf (acc. sg.)’ (cf. Skt vrkam, Lat. lupum) >— *wulpon > 
PGmce *wulfa (cf. Goth., OE wulf; vowel still written in Runic -wulafa); 

PIE *h,wlh,neh,m = *[h,wlh,nam] ‘wool (acc. sg.)’ (see 2.2.4 (iv) on the 
phonology; cf. Skt urnam, Lat. lanam) > *wilnan > PGmce *wulld (cf. 
Goth. wulla, OE wulle); 

PIE *stéh,tim ‘act of standing, place to stand (acc. sg.)’, remodeled as 
*sth,tim (cf. Skt s¢itim) > PGmc *stadi ‘place’ (cf. Goth. stap, OE stede); 

(post-)PIE *suHnum ‘offspring (acc. sg.)’ (cf. Skt siintim ‘son’) > PGmc 
*sunu ‘son’ (with short root-vowel for unclear reasons; cf. Goth. sunu, 
OE sunu); 

PIE *d'éd’ehm = *[d>éd*em] ‘I was putting’ (see 2.2.4 (iv) on the 
phonology; cf. Skt ddad’am, Gk ἐτίθην /etit”en/, both with the 
‘augment’ prefix) > *ded@> PGmc (*deda>) *dedo Ἵ did’ (cf. OS 
deda, and see 3.2.7 (i) ). 


It seems almost certain that *-n and *-m became *-un and then PGmce *-u 
from two pieces of evidence, both provided by the handful of monosyllabic 
consonant-stem nouns that Germanic languages preserve. Most such nouns 
are feminine; the usual exceptions are *mann- ‘human being’, *fot- ‘foot’, and 
*tanb- ~ *tund- ‘tooth, which are masculine. In Gothic the latter two stems 
have become u-stems, and it is difficult to see how that could have happened 
if they had not shared salient case endings with the u-stems. They certainly 
shared the acc. pl. ending (because PIE *-ns > PGmce *-unz) and perhaps also 
the dat. pl. and inst. pl. (in which *-m- after a heavy syllable should have 
undergone Sievers’ Law to become *-m- > *-um-); but their transfer to the u- 
stems is easier to explain if they also had an acc. sg. in *-y < *-un < PIE *-m. 
The second piece of evidence is provided by Old Norse and involves feminine 
nouns of this class. Most are inflected in the singular like 6-stems, with 
u-umlaut in all forms except the gen. sg. (Noreen 1923: 283-5). While the 
simple fact that they are feminines is obviously responsible in part for this 
development, it is easier to understand if their acc. sg. originally ended in *-u 
(so Gordon 1962: 273). The same circumstance would also make it easier to 
account for the vowel of ON nott ‘night’, which exhibits a degree of rounding 
and raising caused by u-umlaut and nasalization jointly (Noreen 1923: 105-6). 
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It should follow that ‘sever’ and ‘nine’ ended in *-y in PGmce, but they did 
not; they clearly ended in *-un. This is the result of lexical analogy among 
numerals adjacent (or nearly so) in the sequence of counting, a very common 
type of change. In ‘ten’ a PGmc outcome *-un is expected (cf. Szemerényi 
1960: 42): 


PIE *dékmd ‘ten’ (cf. Skt dasa, Lat. decem, Lith. désimt) > *dékund > 
*tehunt (by Grimm’s Law, see 3.2.4 (i)) > PGme *tehun (cf. Goth. 
taihun; see 3.2.6 (iv) ). 


It would not be surprising if the ending of ‘ter’ had spread to ‘nine’, giving a 
development such as the following (cf. Szemerényi 1960: 127 n. 53): 


PIE *(h,)néwn ‘nine’ (cf. Skt nava, Gk ἐννέα /ennéa/; Lat. novem, but cf. -n- 
in nénus ‘ninth’?) > *néwun — *néwunt > PGmc *ne(w)un (cf. Goth. 
niun, ON niu, OHG niun, all with i regularly from PGmc *e; OE nigon 
reflects a northern WGmc *nigun whose origin is unclear). 


The same thing must have happened in ‘seven’, and in that case it led to a 
much more drastic change, namely the dissimilatory loss of the inherited 
medial *-t- (cf. Szemerényi 1960: 35 with references, and especially Stiles 1985-- 
6, part 3, pp. 6-7): 


PIE *septm ‘seven’ (cf. Skt sapta, Lat. septem) > *septun > *seftin (by 
Grimm’s Law) — “*seftunt > *sefunt > PGmc *sebun (by Verner’s Law, 
see 3.2.4 (ii); cf. Goth. sibun, OE seofon). 


That effectively eliminated the best evidence for the outcome of word-final 
syllabic nasals, forcing us to reconstruct their development inferentially. 

As these examples show, the loss of word-final *-n with nasalization of the 
preceding vowel must have preceded the loss of *-t (see 3.2.6 (iv) ), which gave 
rise to new word-final *-n which were not lost in PGmc. 


3.2.3 Changes affecting obstruents 


3.2.3 (1) Coronal clusters The PIE surface cluster *tst, reflecting underlying 
*/T+t/ (see 2.2.4 (iii) ), appears in PGmce as *ss. Examples are comparatively 
few, and many appear to be lexical relics; note the following: 


PIE *widstos ‘knowr’ (cf. Skt vittas; *woyde ‘(s)he knows’, cf. Skt véda, Gk 
οἶδε /dide/, PGmc *wait) > PGmc *(ga)wissaz ‘certain’ (cf. OE gewiss; 
Goth. unwiss ‘uncertain’ ); 

PIE *sedstds ‘seated’ (*sed- ‘to sit down’, cf. Lat. sedére, PGmc *sitjana) > 
PGmce *sessaz ‘seat’ (cf. ON, OE sess); 
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PIE *wéd'stis ‘act of joining’ (*wed?- ‘to join’, cf. PGme *(ga)wedana; Skt 
vad"ram ‘leather strap’, Welsh gwedd ‘yoke’) > PGmc *(ga)wissiz joint’ 
(cf. Goth. gawiss); 

pre-PGmc *g™étstis ‘act of speaking’ (PGmc *k”ebana ‘to say’) > PGme 
ἘΚ 5512 (cf. Goth. samagiss ‘agreement’, OE andcwiss ‘answer’ ); 

pre-PGmc *k™h,dstés ‘sharpened’ (PGmc *h"étana ‘to strike’, *h“atjana ‘to 
sharpen’) > PGmc *h”assaz ‘sharp’ (cf. ON hvass, OE hweess), 


The outcome of this sound change was simplified to *s when a long vowel, a 
diphthong, or a consonant immediately preceded (either by a further sound 
change or by a preexisting phonotactic constraint operating as a surface 


filter): 


pre-Gmce. *kaydstis ‘act of calling’ (PGmc *haitana ‘to call, to command’) 
> PGme *haisiz ‘command’ (cf. OE hés); 

pre-PGmc *pntst6s (meaning difficult to determine, but apparently related 
to PGmce *finpana ‘to find’) > PGmc *funsaz ‘ready to go, hastening’ (cf. 
ON fuss, OE μῆς, OHG funs); 

pre-Gmc. *weydstos ‘knowledgeable’ (also a derivative of ‘know’ (see 
above), but the ablaut grade and meaning are unexpected) > PGmc 
*wisaz (cf. Goth. unweis ‘ignorant’, OE wis ‘wise’); 

pre-PGmc *(h,)édstos ‘eaten’ (cf. Lat. ésus?; but the long vowel is as likely 
to be a Germanic innovation, see below) > PGmc *ésaz ‘food; carrion’ 
(cf. OE és). 


There are a handful of further examples, some of them uncertain. 

The actual changes that gave these outcomes were probably *Tst > *tst > *ts 
> *ss (> *s). They are difficult to date and could have occurred indefinitely 
early in the independent history of Germanic. Italic and Celtic show the same 
outcomes of these PIE clusters, but it seems clear that the changes were parallel 
developments rather than historically shared changes, if only because an 
intermediate stage is clearly attested in Gaulish (at a time when Latin 
had long completed the process). At least the last two examples cited exhibit 
ablaut patterns unexpected in PIE, and the long vowel of the last item may 
actually reflect a fairly late stage in the reorganization of PGmc verb inflection 
(see 3.4.3 (ii) ); but it does not follow that the sequence of changes began 
so late, because the pattern of derivation might have remained productive, 
as it did in Latin (in which case some of the preforms given above may 
be anachronistic). 


3.2.3 (ii) The reorganization of dorsal stops The PIE ‘palatal’ and ‘velar’ stops 
(see 2.2.1) merged as velars; examples are naturally numerous. The origin of a 
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particular example of PGmc ἔκ, *g, or *h can be determined only by finding a 
good cognate in one of the daughters of PIE that preserves the contrast 
between palatals and velars (Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, Armenian, 
Albanian, or the Luvian subgroup of Anatolian). Note the identical PGmc 
outcomes in the following sets of words. 

e PIE *k and *k: 

PIE *konk- ‘to hang’ (cf. Hitt. pres. 355. gdanki; Skt sankate ‘is indecisive, 
worries’) > PGmce *hanhana (cf. OE hén, OHG hahan; Goth. hahan ‘to 
suspend (judgment)’); 

PIE *kérd- ~ *Krd- ‘heart’ (cf. Lat. cord-, Lith. sirdis) >— PGmc *hertan- 
(cf. Goth. hairto, OE heorte); 

PIE *Kmt6m ‘hundred’ (cf. Lat. centum, Skt Satam) > PGmc *hunda (cf. 
Goth. pl. hunda, OE hundred); 

PIE *katus ‘fight’ (cf. Olr. cath ‘battle’; Luvian kattawatnallis ‘plaintiff’) > 
PGmc *habuz ‘battle’ (cf. OE heapu-, OHG hadu-; ON Ho6r, name of the 
god of battle); 

PIE *Klew- ‘to hear’ with derivs. *kléwmn ‘hearing’, *kléwtrom ‘means of 
hearing’ (cf. Skt srav-, srotram ‘ear’, Av. srauu-, sraoma, sraofram ‘singing ’) 
> PGmce *hleuman- ‘hearing, *hleupra ‘noise’ (cf. Goth. hliuma, OE 
hléopor, OHG hliodar); 

PIE *klep- ‘to steal’ (cf. Gk κλέπτειν /kléptern/; Old Prussian auklipts 
‘hidden’, OCS poklopi ‘cover’) > PGmce *hlefana (cf. Goth. hlifan); 

PIE *porkos ‘pig’ (cf. Lat. porcus; Lith. pafsas ‘barrow’) > PGmce *farhaz 
‘piglet’ (cf. OE fearh, OHG farah); 

PIE *lowkos ‘clearing’ (cf. Lith. laiikas ‘field’, Lat. litcus ‘grove’) > PGme 
*lJauhaz (cf. OE léah ‘meadow’, OHG ἰδ]! ‘copse, grove’); 

PIE *deks- ‘right(-hand)’ (cf. Gk δεξιός /deksids/, Av. dasind) > PGmc 
*tehswaz (cf. Goth. tathswa, OHG zeso, zesawér); 

PIE *uksén ‘bull, ox’ (cf. Av. uxsa) > PGmce *uhs6 (ending remodeled; cf. 
OE oxa, Goth. gen. pl. atshsne). 

ὁ PIE "δ and ἔξ: 

PIE "ῤδότηδ"ος ‘row of teeth’ (cf. Skt pl. jamb" ἄρας; Gk γόμφος /gomp"os/ 
‘peg’?) > PGmc *kambaz ‘comb’ (cf. ON kambr, OE camb); 

PIE *gol- ‘cold’ (o-grade; cf. Lat. geli, Lith. geluma ‘frost’) in PGmc 
*kalana ‘to be cold, to freeze’ (cf. ON kala, OE calan) and *kaldaz 
‘cold’ (cf. Goth. kalds, ON kaldr, OE ceald); 

PIE *g6nu ~ *gnéw- ‘knee’ (cf. Skt janu, Gk γόνυ /gonu/) >> PGmc 
*knewa (cf. Goth. kniu, OE cnéo); 
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(post-)PIE *gnét- ~ *gnt-’ ‘to press, to squeeze’ (cf. OCS gnetetit ‘(s)he 
oppresses’) > *knep- ~ *kund- — PGmc *knudana ‘to knead’ (cf. Old 
Swedish knodha; ablaut regularized in OE cnedan, OHG knetan); 

PIE *wérgom ‘work (cf. Gk ἔργον /érgon/; for the palatal cf. the related 
verb in Av. varaztieiti) > PGmce *werka (cf. ON verk, OE weorc); 

PIE *yugom ‘yoke’ (cf. Skt yugam, Lat. iugum) > PGmce *juka (cf. OE geoc; 
Goth. juk ‘yoke (of oxen), pair’). 

e PIE xgh and +h 

PIE *shans ‘goose’ (cf. Gk χήν /kPén/, Lith. zasis) > PGmce *gans (cf. OE 
gos, OHG gans); 

PIE *g6stis ‘stranger’ (cf. Lat. hostis ‘enemy’, OCS gosti ‘guest’) > PGmc 
*gastiz ‘guest’ (cf. Goth. gasts, OE giest); 

PIE *wesreti ‘(s)he’s transporting (it)’ (cf. Skt vahati (aor. ἀνα! with reflex 
of palatal cluster), Lat. vehit) > PGmc *wigidi ‘(s)he moves’ (cf. OE 
wigp, OHG wigit); 

PIE *lég"yeti ‘(s)he’s lying down (eventive)’ (cf. OCS lezetii [stative], 
Homeric Gk aor. λέκτο /lékto/ ‘(s)he lay down’) >> PGmce “*ligipi 
(stative; cf. OE ligb, OHG ligit, and see 3.4.3 (i) ad fin. on the ending); 

PIE *h,méys?eti ‘(s)he’s urinating’ (cf. Skt méhati (past ptc. midhds with 
reflex of palatal cluster), Gk ὀμείχει /oméik*ei/) > PGmc *migidi (cf. OE 
migp); 

PIE *stéyg*eti ‘(s)he’s walking’ (cf. Gk στείχει /stéik®ei/; Skt stig’-, pres. 
38g. stig! noti) > PGmc *stigidi “(s)he climbs’ (cf. Goth. steigip, OE stigp). 


This is a natural change which occurred independently in at least four other 
daughters: Hittite (but not the Luvian subgroup of Anatolian), Tocharian, 
Italo-Celtic, and Greek. It could have occurred indefinitely early in pre-Gmc; 
it preceded the change discussed in the next paragraph. 

Labiovelars and sequences of velar plus *w merged. Since *Kw-sequences 
were quite rare in PIE, all the certain Germanic examples developed from 
sequences of palatal plus *w (see the preceding paragraph) or by Cowsgill’s 
Law (see 3.2.1 (i) ). Note the following: 


PIE *ék wos ‘horse’ (cf. Skt asvas, Lat. equos) > *ékwos > PGmce *eh"az (cf. 
OE eoh; Goth. ailvatundi ‘thornbush’ lit. **‘horse-tooth’); 

PIE aor. subj. *léyk“eti ‘(s)he will leave (it)’ (Gk pres. indic. λείπει /léipei/ 
‘(s)he is leaving (it)’; but the original pres. was nasal-infixed, cf. Skt 
rinakti, Lat. linquit) > PGmc *lihidi ‘(s)he lends’ (cf. Goth. leiwip, OE 
liehp); 

PIE a ee. ‘tongue’ (cf. Old Lat. dingua; for the palatal cf. OCS jezyki 
—< *dng"uh,-k6- with irregular loss of the initial consonant) > 
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*dung"wa- (see 3.2.1 (ii), 3.2.2 (i), and the preceding paragraph) > 
*dung”’a- > *dung"a- (see the following paragraph) >~ PGmc 
*tungon- (remodeled as n-stem; cf. Goth. tuggo, OE tunge); 

PIE *h,Ing’*rés ‘light (in weight)’ (cf. Gk ἐλαφρός /elaprés/ ‘light, 
nimble’; for the nasal cf. full-grade superlative *hléng’*istos > Av. 
ronjisto ‘swiftest’) > *lung’*rés > PGme *lungraz ‘swift’ (cf. OS lungar 
‘powerful’; OE adv. Iungre ‘quickly, soon’). 


For the Cowsgill’s Law examples it is more difficult to find close parallels with 
labiovelars, since the PIE labiovelar with which their sequences eventually 
merged was the relatively rare *g“. However, note the following: 


PIE *gih,wos ‘alive’ (cf. Skt jivas, Lat. vivos, and with analogical full-grade 
root Gk ζωός /sdo:ds/) > PGmce *k”ik”az (cf. ON kvikr, OE cwic); 

PIE *h,rég™os ~ *h,rég”es- ‘darkness’ (cf. Skt rajas ‘empty space’, Gk ἔρεβος 
/érebos/ ‘hell’; for the meaning cf. the related formation *h,rg™6nt- in Toch. B 
erkemat ‘black (obl. sg. masc.)’) > PGmce *rek”az ~ *rik"iz- (cf. Goth. rigis). 


There are also at least two examples involving the feminines of u-stems: 


PIE *h,éng"us, fem. *h,ng"éwih, ‘constricted’ (cf. Skt amhus; OIr. compound 
cumung ‘narrow’) >> pre-PGmc *ang*us, *ang*wi > PGmc *anguz, 
*ang"I ‘narrow (cf. Goth. aggwus with levelling of the labiovelar into the 
masc.; aggwipa ‘tribulation, etc.); 

post-PIE *mag"us ‘boy’ (cf. Goth. magus; OE magu ‘son, Ogham Irish magu-, 

Olr. mug‘slave’), deriv. *mag"wi ‘gir? > *mag”"i > PGme *mawi (cf. Goth. 


mawi). 


Three considerations suggest that the outcomes of this merger were labiove- 
lars rather than *Kw-sequences: (1) the change discussed in the following 
paragraph would have been much more natural if it applied to labiovelars, 
and it did apply to the outcomes of this merger; (2) the fact that the reflexes of 
labiovelars could occur word-finally in PGmc would have been much more 
natural if they were still labiovelars at that stage; and (3) in Gothic, the only 
fairly well-attested Germanic language written in an alphabet devised for it by 
a native speaker, the reflexes of PGmc *h” and *k” are written with single 
symbols, usually transcribed W and 4 respectively. (PGmc *g™ survived only 
after a homorganic nasal and was rare; thus the fact that it is not written with 
a single symbol in Gothic need not be significant. The fact that there are no 
Runic symbols for labiovelars also need not be significant; the arrangement of 
the runes in three sets of eight shows clearly enough that considerations other 
than the accurate representation of PGmc phonemes were important in the 
invention of that alphabet.) 
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Labiovelars were delabialized next to *u. This probably reflects the persist- 
ence of the PIE rule, operating as a surface filter. All the certain new examples 
involve *u that developed from syllabic sonorants (see 3.2.2 (i) ), and some 
also involve labiovelars that arose by the merger discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. Interestingly, labiovelars were delabialized when preceded by the 
sequence *un (so already Normier 1977: 182 with n. 28); that demonstrates 
that *n had a rounded velar allophone before labiovelars (as might be 
expected), and that the entire consonant cluster underwent the change 
(as the Obligatory Contour Principle predicts). Note the following examples 
(cf. also the discussion of Seebold 19675): 


PIE *ghreh,u- ~ *g™rh,éw- neavy (cf. Lat. gravis) > *g”rh,us (cf. Skt 
gurus, | Gk paps /barus/ ) > *g”urus > PGmce *kuruz (cf. Goth. katrus); 
PIE *g™ hénti- ~ ἮΝ "nti ‘(act of) falling. (a) blow’ (cf. Skt hatis; for the 
labiovelar cf. Hitt. kuénzi ‘kills’) > *g”atis > *g’untis > PGmce *gunpiz 

‘battle’ (cf. ON gunnr, gudr, OE giip has been remodeled as an 6-stem); 

PIE *dng"wéh,- ‘tongue’ (cf. Old Lat. dingua) > *dung"wa- > *dung”"a- 
> *dung"4- >> PGmce *tungon- (remodeled as an n-stem; cf. Goth. 
tuggo, OE tunge); 

PIE *nh,mé ‘us two’ — *nh,we (Katz 1998: 89-99, 212-7; cf. Skt avam, Gk 
*nowe > vw /nd:/) > *ungwé (see 3.2.1 (i) ), to which was formed dat. 
*ungwis; the two > *unk’é, *unk"is (by the sound change discussed above 
and Grimm’s Law) > PGmce *unk, *unkiz (cf. Goth. ugkis, ON okkr, OE 
unc; ‘you two (obl.)’ was remodeled on the basis of this pronoun as *ink™, 

ἜΚ iz before the loss of labialization, cf. Goth. igqis, ( ON ykkr, OE inc); 
PIE *hlng”” tgs ‘light (in weight)’ (cf. Gk ἐλαφρός /elap"rds/ ‘light, nimble’) 
> *lung’"r6s > PGme *lungraz ‘swift’ (cf. OS lungar ‘powerful’; OE adv. 
lungre ‘quickly, soor’); but since the labialization would subsequently have 

been lost in OE, OS, and OHG anyway, this example is not probative. 


The example ‘battle’ shows that this change bled, and thus preceded, the 
change of PIE word-initial ors to PGmc *b (see 3.2.4 (i) ). 

There is also a probable example in which the labiovelar was brought into 
contact with a u-vowel by loss of a laryngeal with compensatory lengthening: 


(post-)PIE *b"ruHg™- ‘use, enjoy’ (cf. Lat. frui < *friwi, pte. friictus) > 
*b'raig”’- > PGmce *brikana (cf. OE brican, OHG briihhan; Goth. 
briikjan has been remodeled on the basis of the verb’s weak past). 


Of course if the apparent labiovelar of the Latin verb is original, the velar of 
the Latin noun friigés (mostly pl.) ‘produce’, (dat. sg.) frig? ‘moderate’ 
(a fossilized idiom), and their derivatives must be explained as secondary 
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developments. (Other forms of this word-family in Italic are etymologically 
ambiguous.) But a nom. sg. (*)friix, potentially < *b"rag™s, must once have 
been commonplace and can have been reanalyzed to yield a velar-final root- 
noun, whereas all forms of the present stem of the verb had a vowel imme- 
diately following the root. 

Not surprisingly, labiovelars are sometimes restored in derivationally trans- 
parent environments in the attested languages, especially in Gothic; thus we 
find e.g. Goth. ussuggwup ‘you have read’ (— PGmc *sung- < PIE *sng™”-, 
zero grade of *seng”’- ‘chant’ > PGmc *sing™ana ‘to sing’ > Goth. siggwan), 
gaqumps ‘assembly, conventi’ ( PGmc *kum-pi-z < PIE *g”m-, zero grade 
of *g”em- ‘step’ > PGmc *k”emana ‘to come’ > Goth. giman), and so on; 
note also aggwus ‘narrow’ (see above), in which the labiovelar arose from *g"w 
in the feminine. 

Finally, it seems clear that labiovelars were delabialized before *t. One clear 
example was inherited from PIE: 


PIE *nok“t- ~ *nek"t- ‘night (cf. Gk νύξ /nuks/, νυκτ- /nukt-/ with raising 
of *o next to a labiovelar; Hitt. nekuz méhur ‘evening time’) > *nokt- > 
PGme *naht- (cf. Goth. nahts, OHG naht). 


It is unclear what happened to labiovelars before *s, since there seem to be no 
examples that could not have been altered by morphological change. 

Unfortunately none of the changes discussed in this section interacted 
crucially with Grimm’s Law, the shift in the manner of articulation of stops 
which is the most salient feature of the Germanic subgroup (see 3.2.4 (i) ), so that 
the relative chronology of these changes and Grimm’s Law is unrecoverable. 


3.2.4 Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law 


These two sound changes deserve to be treated separately from the foregoing, 
not only because they are the most obvious (and best-known) sound changes 
that occurred in the development of PGmce from PIE, but also because they 
completely transformed the Germanic system of obstruents. Grimm’s Law 
must have followed the changes which eliminated *h,, since that consonant 
was clearly an obstruent in PIE but did not prevent an immediately following 
voiceless stop from becoming a fricative (see below). Verner’s Law must have 
followed Grimm’s Law, since it operated on the outputs of Grimm’s Law. 


3.2.4 (i) Grimm’s Law It remains unclear whether Grimm’s Law was in any 
sense a unitary natural sound change or a series of changes that need not have 
occurred together. It is true that no sound change can be shown to have 
occurred between any of the components of Grimm’s Law; but since Grimm’s 
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Law was among the earliest Germanic sound changes, and since the other 
early changes that involved single non-laryngeal obstruents affected only the 
place of articulation and rounding of dorsals (see 3.2.3 (ii) ), that could be an 
accident. In any case, Grimm’s Law is most naturally presented as a sequence 
of changes that counterfed each other. 

PIE voiceless stops became PGmc fricatives, provided that they were not 
immediately preceded by another obstruent (usually *s, but sometimes an- 
other stop). It seems overwhelmingly likely that the fricatives originally exhib- 
ited the same place of articulation as the stops from which they developed; in 
other words, there is no reason to believe that this sound change was auto- 
matically accompanied by any change in place of articulation. Thus the 
original changes will have been *[p] > *[4], (*/t/ =) *[t] > *[@], and so on; 
if it is true that PIE ‘palatals’ were really velars, while PIE ‘velars’ were really 
postvelars (see 2.2.1), it is even possible that this part of Grimm’s Law preceded 
the merger of those PIE sounds, so that (*/k/ =) *[k] > *[x], (*/k/ =) *[q] > 
ἘΧ], A/kK"/ =) [4] > *[y"]. In all the attested Germanic languages, however, 
further phonetic changes have occurred. The dorsal fricatives have everywhere 
become *[h] and *[h™] in word-initial position, and that change can have 
occurred already in PGmce. Eventually they gave the same outcomes whenever 
they were not immediately followed by an obstruent or a word boundary; but 
that must be a post-PGmc development, because intervocalic examples that 
became word-final in PWGmce were still pronounced as velars in OE. The labial 
fricative tended to become labiodental, but that too must be a post-PGmc 
development, at least in part: it is fairly likely that Gothic fwas still bilabial (to 
judge from the fact that word-final devoicing of bilabial fricative b yielded f), 
and in ON this fricative remained bilabial when immediately followed by t 
(and is therefore written < p > in that position in our standardized orthog- 
raphy). The traditional spellings for the PGmc outcomes of this part of 
Grimm’s Law are *f, *b, *h, *h”, and I will continue to use them throughout 
this book; but the reader should remember that they are not intended to be 
representations of the actual phonetics of the PGmc phonemes. 

Examples of this change are very numerous. I begin with the PIE voiceless 
stops; the following word-initial examples are typical: 


PIE *pods ‘foot (nom. sg.)’ (cf. Skt pat, Doric Gk πώς /po:s/) > PGmce *fot- 
(cf. Goth. fotus, OE fot); 

PIE *pélh,u ‘much (neut.)’ (cf. Ol. if; Skt pur with remodeled ablaut) > 
PGmc *felu (cf. Goth., OHG filu, ON fjol-); 

PIE *plh,nos ‘full’ (cf. Skt pirnas, Lith. pilnas) > PGmce *fullaz (cf. Goth. 
fulls, OE full); 
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PIE *prHmos ‘first’ (cf. Lith. pirmas; parallel *prHwoés in e.g. Skt 
piurvas, Toch. B parwesse) >— PGmc *fruma-n- (cf. Goth. fruma, OE 
forma); 

PIE *porkos ‘pig’ (cf. Lat. porcus; Lith. pafsas ‘barrow’) > PGmc *farhaz 
‘piglet’ (cf. OE fearh, OHG farah); 

PIE *penk”e ‘five’ (cf. Skt ράῆεα, Gk πέντε /pénte/) > PGmce *fimf (cf. 
Goth. fimf, OE fif; the word-final labial is puzzling); 

PIE *pr6 ‘in front, forward’ (cf. Skt pra, Gk πρό /pro/) > PGme *fra- (cf. 
Goth. fra-, OE for-); 

PIE *tom ‘that’ (acc. sg. masc.) >— PGmce *pané (cf. Goth. bana, OE 
pone); 

PIE *térmos ‘borehole’ (cf. Greek τόρμος /tormos/ ‘socket?) > PGme 
*parmaz ‘intestine’ (cf. ON parmr, OE pearm); 

PIE *trins ‘three (acc. masc.)’ (cf. Skt trin, Lat. tris) > PGme *brinz (cf. 
Goth. prins); 

PIE *teg- ‘to cover’ (cf. Lat. tegere) in (post-)PIE *togom ‘roof’? > PGmc 
*paka (cf. ON pak, OE pec; similar semantic development in Lat. téctum, 
Olt. tugae); 

PIE *Kim ‘this’ (acc. sg. masc.; cf. Lith. δ) >— PGmce *hino (cf. OE hine 
‘him, Goth. und hina dag ‘until this day’); 

PIE *kérd- ~ *Krd- ‘heart’ (cf. Lat. cord-, Lith. sirdis) >— PGmc *hertan- 
(cf. Goth. hairto, OE heorte); 

PIE *key- ‘to be lying down’ (cf. pres. 355. Skt séte, Gk κεῖται /kéitai/) in 
*koymos ‘resting place’ > PGmc *haimaz ‘settlement’ (cf. ON heimr 
‘world’, OE ham ‘home’; Goth. haims ‘village’ has been remodeled as an 
i-stem, but note a-stem pl. haimos ‘countryside’); 

(post-)PIE *Krn- ‘horn’ (cf. Skt sfngam, Lat. cornii; see Nussbaum 1986: 
11-14) >— PGmce *hurna (cf. Goth. hatirn, OE horn); 

PIE *katus ‘fight’ (cf. Olr. cath ‘battle’; Luvian kattawatnallis ‘plaintiff ) > 
PGmce *habuz ‘battle’ (cf. OE heapu-, OHG hadu-; ON Ho6r, name of the 
god of battle); 

PIE *kusd"o- ‘treasure’ (cf. Lat. custés ‘guardian, Gk κύσθος /kust"os/ 
‘vulva’) > PGmce *huzda (cf. Goth. huzd, OE hord); 

PIE *koryos ‘detachment’ (Olr. cuire ‘company’; Lith. karias ‘army’) > 
PGmce *harjaz ‘army’ (cf. Goth. harjis, OE here); 

(post-)PIE *kolso- ‘neck’ (cf. Lat. collum) > PGmc *halsaz (cf. Goth. hals, 
OE heals); 

PIE *k“6m ‘which? (acc. sg. masc.; cf. Skt kam ‘which?, whom?’)’ > *k“6n 
‘whom? >> PGmc *h“ano (cf. Goth. wana, OE hwone); 

PIE *k“6teros ‘which (of two)?’ (cf. Gk πότερος /poteros/; Skt kataras) > 
PGmce *h“aberaz (cf. Goth. vapar, OE hweeper); 
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PIE *k“yeh,- ‘to rest’, derived noun *k"yéh, tis (cf. Lat. quiés; Old Persian siyatis 
‘peace’), zero grade *k"ih,- in PGmc ΠΟ ‘time’ (cf. Goth. Weila, OE hwil). 


Word-medial examples not adjacent to another obstruent are also easy to 
find. In addition to *katus, *k”6éteros, and *pdrkos, cited above, note the 
following: 


PIE *swepnos ‘sleep’ (cf. Skt svapnas) > PGmce *swefnaz ‘sleep, dream’ (cf. 
ON svefn, OE swefn); 

PIE *népots ‘grandson’ (cf. Lat. nepds, Skt napat) > PGmc *nefo 
‘grandson, nephew’ (remodeled as an n-stem; cf. OE nefa, OHG nefo); 
PIE *bbréh, ter ‘brother’ (cf. Skt b" rata, Lat. frater) > PGmc *bropér (cf. 

ON brodir, OE brépor); 

PIE *nityos ‘(one’s) own’ (cf. Skt nityas) > PGmce *nibjaz ‘relative, 
kinsman’ (cf. Goth. nibjis, ON nidr); 

PIE *anteros ‘other (of two)’ (apparently a derivative of *alyos ‘other’ with 
an archaic *] ~ *n alternation) > PGmce *anperaz (cf. Goth. anpar, OE 
Oper); 

PIE *péku ‘cattle, property’ (cf. Skt pasu, Lat. pecii) > PGme *fehu (cf. 
Goth. faihu, OE feoh); 

PIE *dékmd ‘ten’ (cf. Skt dasa, Lat. decem, Lith. désimt) > PGmc *tehun 
(cf. Goth. taihun); 

PIE *swékuros ‘father-in-law (cf. Skt Svdasuras, Lat. socer) > PGmce 
*swehuraz (cf. OE swéor, OHG swehur); 

PIE *ék wos ‘horse’ (cf. Skt asvas, Lat. equos) > *ékwos > PGmce *eh"az (cf. 
OE eoh; Goth. ailvatundi ‘thornbush’, lit. *‘horse-tooth’); 

PIE *lowkos ‘clearing’ (cf. Lith. laiikas ‘field’, Lat. liicus “grove’) > PGmc 
*lauhaz (cf. OE léah ‘meadow, OHG loh ‘copse, grove’); 

post-PIE *markos ‘horse’ (cf. Welsh march) > PGmc *marhaz (cf. OE 
mearh, OHG marah); 

post-PIE *ak“eh, ‘running water’ (cf. Lat. aqua ‘water’) > PGmc ἴδῃ Ὁ 
‘river’ (cf. Goth. awa, OE δα, OHG aha). 


There are also a number of examples of labials and dorsals immediately 
preceding obstruents: 


PIE *kh,ptos ‘grabbed’ (cf. Lat. captus ‘taken, caught’) > PGmce *haftaz 
‘captive’ (cf. OE heft, OHG haft); 

PIE *oktow ‘eight’ (cf. Skt astau, Lat. octd) > PGme *ahtou (cf. Goth. 
ahtau, OE eahta); 

PIE *swéks ‘six’ (cf. Av. xSuuas, Gk ἕξ /héks/, Boiotian Féé /(h)wéks/) = 
*séKs (by lexical analogy with ‘seven’; cf. Skt sat, Lat. sex) > PGmce *sehs 
(cf. Goth. saths, OE siex); 
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PIE *deks- ‘right(-hand)’ (cf. Gk δεξιός /deksids/, Av. dasind) > PGmec 
*tehswaz (cf. Goth. tathswa, OHG zeso, zesawér); 

PIE *uksén ‘bull, ox’ (cf. Av. uxsa) > PGmce *uhso (ending remodeled; cf. 
OE oxa, Goth. gen. pl. auihsne). 


Note also, with delabialization (see 3.2.3 (ii) ): 


PIE *nok"t- ~ *nék"t- ‘night’ (cf. Gk νύξ /nuks/, νυκτ- /nukt-/; Hitt. nekuz 
meéhur ‘evening time’) > *nokt- > PGmc *naht- (cf. Goth. nahts, OHG 
naht). 


If PIE *tst and/or *ts survived when Grimm’s Law occurred, their initial *t’s 
would presumably have been shifted to *p; since the eventual outcome would 
almost certainly have been PGmce *ss in any case, we cannot date, relative to 
Grimm’s Law, any of the changes that affected those clusters. 

However, a PIE voiceless stop immediately following another obstruent was 
not affected by Grimm’s Law. Most of the examples involve clusters of PIE *s 
and a stop; note the following: 


PIE *sprd®- ‘contest’ (cf. Skt sprd"-) > PGmce *spurd- ‘racecourse’ (cf. 
Goth. spaurds); 

PIE *spr-n-h,- ‘to kick’ (cf. Lat. spernere ‘to despise, to reject’, pf. sprévisse) 
> PGmc *spurnana ‘to kick, to trample’ (cf. OE spurnan); 

PIE *h,stér- ‘star’ (cf. Hitt. hasterz, Gk ἀστέρ- /aster-/) >> PGmce 
*sternan- (cf. Goth. stairno, OE steorra); 

PIE *stéh,ti- ~ *sth,téy- ‘act of standing, place to stand’, — *sth,tis (cf. Skt 
st'itis) > PGmce *stadiz ‘place’ (cf. Goth. stabs, OE stede); 

PIE *stéygeti ‘(s)he’s walking’ (cf. Gk στείχει /stéik"ei/; Skt stig’'-, pres. 
385. stig” noti) > PGmce *stigidi ‘(s)he climbs’ (cf. Goth. steigip, OE stigp); 

PIE *hyesti ‘(s)he is’ (cf. Gk ἐστι /esti/, Lat. est) > PGmce *isti (cf. Goth., 
OHG ist); 

PIE *g*éstis ‘stranger’ (cf. Lat. hostis ‘enemy’, OCS gosti ‘guest’) > PGmc 
*gastiz ‘guest’ (cf. Goth. gasts, OE giest); 

PIE *skéydeti ‘(s)he will cut (it) off (cf. Rigvedic Skt aor. injunctive ma 
c'edma ‘may we not break’) > PGmce “*skitidi ‘(s)he defecates’ (cf. 
ModHG scheift; ON skitr with ending replaced; seldom attested in the 
older Gmc. documents); 

PIE *skab*eti ‘(s)he’s scratching’ (cf. Lat. scabit) > PGmc *skabidi ‘(s)he 
shaves’ (cf. Goth. skabip, OE sccefp); 

(post-)PIE *pisk- ‘fish’ (cf. Lat. piscis) > PGmc *fiskaz (cf. Goth. fisks, OE fisc). 


There are also some examples of PIE *t preceded by a labial or dorsal stop; 
cf. especially *kh,ptds, *okt6w, and *nok"t-, cited above (and 3.2.4 (iv) below). 
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The examples ‘brother’ and ‘taken/caught’ show that *h, was no longer an 
obstruent in contact with following *t when Grimm’s Law affected the latter. 
PGmc *atto “dad’ (see 3.2.3 (i) ) presumably escaped Grimm’s Law because of 
the Obligatory Contour Principle (since the second *t could not undergo the 
change). 

PIE voiced stops became PGmc voiceless stops by Grimm’s Law. Since this 
change and the one just described are in counterfeeding order, they must have 
occurred either simultaneously or in the chronological order implied by the 
order of presentation here. Since there seem to have been no restrictions on 
this stage of Grimm’s Law, I give examples in various phonotactic positions 
together (though see also 3.2.4 (iv) ). Examples involving PIE *b are rare both 
because it was the rarest PIE consonant and because two basic examples, 
*h,ébo ‘river’ and *pibeti ‘(s)he’s drinking, happen not to survive in 
Germanic. In addition to *dékmd, *deks-, *pdds, *kérd-, and *teg-, cited 
above, note: 


PIE *dbéwbu- ~ *d>ubéw- ‘deep’ (cf. Lith. dubus ‘hollow; *dubros in 
Toch. B tapre ‘high’) >— PGmc *deupaz (cf. Goth. diups, OE déop); 
PIE *leb- ‘lip’ (cf. Lat. labrum; Hitt. lilipai ‘(s)he licks’) > PGmce *lep- ~ 

*lip- (cf. OE lippa); 

PIE *treb- ~ *trb- ‘building’ (cf. Olr. atreba ‘(s)he dwells’; secondary zero 
grade in Lat. trabs ‘beam’) in PGmc *purpa ‘farmstead, village’ (cf. ON 
porp; Goth. paurp ‘field’); 

(post-)PIE *g®reyb- ‘to grab, to grasp’ (cf. Lith. griébti ‘to grasp at, make a 
grab for’) > PGmce *gripana (cf. Goth. greipan, OE gripan); 

PIE *dng"weh,- ‘tongue’ (cf. Old Lat. dingua) >> PGmce *tungon- (cf. 
Goth. tuggo, OE tunge; the Gmc. form has been remodeled as an n-stem); 

PIE *h,dont- ~ *h,dnt- ‘tooth’ (cf. Skt dant- ~ dat-) > PGmc *tanp- ~ 
*tund- (cf. ON tonn, OE top; Goth. tunpus ‘tooth, aiatundi ‘thornbush, 
lit. *Shorse-tooth’); 

PIE *doru ~ *dréw- ‘tree, wood’ (cf. Skt daru, gen. sg. dros) > PGmc 
*trewa (cf. OE tréo; Goth. dat. pl. triwam ‘with clubs’); 

PIE *dwoh, ‘two’ (masc. nom.-acc.; cf. Skt ἀνά, Homeric Gk δύω /dtio:/) > 
?PGmc *two, possibly in OE tweegen > twégen (*tw6 in6??; cf. van Helten 
1906: 91-3, Ross and Berns 1992: 568-9, but see also 3.4.5 (ii) ); or >> 
?PGmc *twai (with plural inflection, cf. Goth twai); 

PIE *ad ‘at’ (cf. Lat. ad) > PGmce *at (cf. Goth. at, OE et); 

PIE *k“6d ‘which? (neut.)’ (cf. Lat. quod; Vedic Skt kad ‘what?’) > PGmc 
αἱ ‘what?’ (cf. ON hvat, OE hweet); 

PIE *h,ed- ‘to eat’ (cf. Homeric Gk Sew /éden/, Lat. edere) > PGmc 
*etana (cf. Goth. itan, OE etan); 
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PIE *wréh,d- ~ *wrh,d- ‘root’ (cf. Lat. radix) > *wrad- ~ *wurd- > PGmc 
*wrot- ~ *wurt- (cf. Goth. waurts, ON rot; OE wyrt ‘plant’); 

PIE *swadus ‘pleasant, sweet’ (*swéh,dus?; cf. Skt svadtis, Gk ἡδύς /he:dus/) 
> PGmc *swotuz — PNWGmc *swotiz (cf. ON seetr, OE swéte); 

PIE *woyde “(s)he knows’ (cf. Skt véda, Gk οἶδε /Oide/) > PGmc *wait (cf. 
Goth. wait, OE wat); 

PIE *gnh,tos ‘born’ (cf. Skt 4165, Lat. natus, Homeric Gk κασίγνητος 
/kasigne:tos/ ‘brother’, lit. ‘co-gnatus’) > PGme *kundaz (cf. Goth. 
airpakunds ‘of earthly origin’, OE godcund “divine’); 

PIE *grh,nom ‘crushed, ground’ (neut.; cf. Skt jirnam ‘worn out’, Lat. 
granum ‘grain’) > PGmce *kurna ‘grain’ (cf. Goth. katirn, OE corn); 

PIE *gomb" os ‘row of teeth’ (cf. Skt pl. jamb'asas; Gk γόμφος / gomp"os/ 
‘peg’?) > PGmc *kambaz ‘comb’ (cf. ON kambr, OE camb); 

PIE *g6nu ~ *gnéw- ‘knee’ (cf. Skt janu, Gk γόνυ /gonu/) >> PGmc 
*knewa (cf. Goth. kniu, OE cnéo); 

PIE *h,égeti ‘(s)he is driving (cf. Skt djati, Lat. agit) > PGmc *akidi ‘(s)he 
goes ina vehicle’ (cf. ON inf. aka; ¢also OE acan ‘to ache’, Seebold 1970: 75); 

PIE *h,égros ‘pasture’ — ‘field’ (cf. Skt djras, Lat. ager) > PGmce *akraz (cf. 
Goth. akrs, OE e@cer); 

PIE *wéergom ‘work’ (cf. Gk ἔργον /érgon/; for the palatal cf. the related 
verb in Av. varaziieiti) > PGme *werka (cf. ON verk, OE weorc); 

PIE *égh, Τ᾿ (cf. Skt aham, Lat. ego, both with innovative second syllables) 
> PGmc *ek, unstressed *ik (cf. ON ek, OE ic); 

PIE *gol- ‘cold’ (o-grade; cf. Lat. gelii, Lith. geluma ‘frost’) in PGme 
*kalana ‘to be cold, to freeze’ (cf. ON kala, OE calan) and *kaldaz 
‘cold’ (cf. Goth. kalds, ON kaldr, OE ceald); 

PIE *glewb”- ‘to split’ (cf. Lat. glibere ‘to peel’) > PGmc *kleubana (cf. ON 
κάψα, OE cléofan, OHG klioban); 

PIE *yugom ‘yoke’ (cf. Skt yugam, Lat. iugum) > PGmce *juka (cf. OE geoc; 
Goth. juk ‘yoke (of oxen), pair’); 

(post-)PIE *tong- ‘to percieve, to think (cf. dialectal Lat. tongitid “‘notio, 
idea’, Olv. tongid ‘(s)he swears’) > PGmce *pank- in *pankijana ‘to think’ 
(cf. Goth. bagkjan, OE pencan), *panko ‘thanks’ (cf. ON pokk, OE panc); 

PIE subjunctive *g“emeti ‘(s)he will step’ (cf. Skt gamat, Hoffmann 1955p) 
> PGmc *k“imidi ‘(s)he comes’ (cf. Goth. gimib, OHG quimit; on the 
shift in function see 3.3.1 (ii) ); 

PIE *g”én ‘woman (nom. sg.)’ (Olr. bé; cf. Jasanoff 1989) > PGmc 
*k’éniz ‘wife’ (cf. Goth. gens; OE cwén “queen’); 

PIE *g“ih,wos ‘alive’ (cf. Skt jivds, Lat. vivos, and with analogical full-grade 
root Gk fads /sdo:6s/) > *k”ikwés > PGmce *k“ikaz (cf. ON kvikr, OE 
cwic); 
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PIE *g”réh,u- ~ *g”rh,éw- ‘heavy (cf. Lat. gravis) — *g”rh,us (cf. Skt 
gurus, Gk βαρύς /barus/) > PGmce *kuruz (cf. Goth. kaurus); 

PIE *h,rég”os ~ *h,réges- ‘darkness’ (cf. Skt rajas ‘empty space’, Gk ἔρεβος 
/érebos/ ‘hell’; for the meaning cf. the related formation *h,rg”6ont- in 
Toch. B erkemt ‘black (obl. sg. masc.)’) > PGme *rek“az ~ *rik”iz- (cf. 
Goth. rigis); 

PIE *h,éng™n ‘ointment’ (cf. Lat. unguen), collective *h,éng”6 > PGmc 
*ank"O (Jasanoff 2002: 35; cf. OHG ancho ‘butter’). 


It seems clear that an *s immediately preceding any of these stops adjusted in 
voicing as this change occurred, to judge from two clear examples of PIE *sd: 


PIE *h,osdos ‘branch’ (cf. Gk ὄζος /dsdos/; Hitt. hasduér ‘twigs, brush’) > 
*6sdos > PGmce *astaz (cf. Goth. asts, OHG ast); 

PIE *nisdos ‘seat’ (*ni-sd- ‘down-sit-’ cf. Arm. nist, Skt nidds), ‘nest’ (cf. 
Lat. nidus, Or. net, Welsh nyth) > PGmc *nistaz ‘nest’ (*nestaz??; that is 
the form reconstructable from OE, OS, OHG nest—the word does not 
occur in North or East Germanic—but the lowering of the vowel in OE is 
puzzling). 


Finally, the breathy-voiced stops of PIE became PGmce voiced obstruents, 
conventionally written *b, *d, *g, *g”, which were stops in some environments 
and fricatives in others. The pattern of allophony is not clear in every detail, 
because it was noncontrastive and has to be deduced from the corresponding 
patterns in the attested daughters. (The comparative method gives math- 
ematically certain results only for contrasts.) So far as we can tell, the PGmc 
allophony was the following. All these phonemes were stops immediately after 
homorganic nasal consonants; *b and *d, but not *g, were also stops word- 
initially (see below on *g™); *d was also a stop immediately after ἢ and *z. The 
allophony of *d after *r is unclear; in Gothic it behaves like a stop (e.g. not 
devoicing word-finally, so that the nom.-acc. sg. of ‘word’ is waurd, not 
‘waurp’), but in Old Norse it is a fricative (so that ‘word’, for example, is 
ord). (WGmc is no help on this point, since PGmc *d became a stop in all 
positions in that subgroup.) Since the outcomes of Verner’s Law, which 
should have been fricatives (see 3.2.4 (ii) ), merged with these preexisting 
obstruents, it was long believed that Grimm’s Law must have changed PIE +p, 
etc., into fricatives in every position, and that these phonemes acquired stop 
allophones only after Verner’s Law had occurred. But it seems clear from more 
modern work in phonology that the rules governing these allophones could 
have operated as surface filters, and thus could have preexisted Verner’s Law. 
In what follows I shall use the traditional spellings; once again, the reader 
must remember that they do not reflect the phonetics of the sounds precisely. 
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I here give examples only for the PIE labial, coronal, palatal, and velar 
stops; discussion of the labiovelar is postponed till section 3.2.4 (iii), since in 
most positions it underwent further changes before the PGmc period. In 
addition to *bréh,tér, *skab"eti, *glewb?-, *somb"os, *dhéwbu-, *sprd’-, 
*o"6stis, and *stéyg"eti, cited above, note: 


PIE *b?éreti ‘(s)he’s carrying’ (cf. Skt b'4rati, Lat. fert) > PGmc *biridi (cf. 
Goth. bairip, OE birp); 

PIE subjunctive *bréydeti ‘(s)he will split’ (cf. Skt b'édati) > PGmc *bitidi 
“(s)he bites’ (cf. Goth. beitip, OE bitt); 

PIE *b?uh,- ‘to become’ (cf. aorist 385. Skt ab"at, Gk ἔφῦ /ép'u/) > pres. 
*b?uh,-ye/o- (cf. porhallsdottir 1993: 152-63 with references) > PGmc 
*btiana ‘to dwell’ (cf. ON bia, OE bian); 

PIE *h,b"rdHs ‘eyebrow’ (cf. Gk ὀφρῦς /op*ris/, Skt b'riis) > *braz — 
PGmce *braw6 (cf. OE brit); 

(post-)PIE *phypgh- ‘hill (cf. Olr. bri, brig-; the root is PIE ‘high’) > PGmc 
*burg- ‘hill- fort’ (cf. Goth. baurgs, OE burg, both ‘town’); 

PIE *web?(H)- ‘to weave’ (cf. Skt vab'(i)-, Toch. B /wopa-/) > PGmce 
*webana (cf. OE wefan, OHG weban); 

PIE *d°éh,ti- ~ *d?h,téy- ‘act of putting’ (cf. Gk θέσις / thésis/; Av. zraz-dati- 
‘belief’ (lit. ‘putting faith’), Skt vasu-d"iti- ‘bestowal of goods’) >> 
*datis > PGmc *dédiz ‘deed’ (cf. OE dé&d; Goth. missadeps ‘misdeed, 
sin’); 

PIE *d°6h,mos ‘thing put’ (cf. Greek θωμός /t”o:mds/ ‘heap’) > PGme 
*domaz ‘judgment’ (cf. Goth. doms, OE dém); 

PIE *dPugh,tér ‘daughter’ (cf. Skt duhita, Gk θυγάτηρ /tugaterr/ ) > PGmc 
*duhtér (cf. ON dottir, OE dohtor); 

PIE *d?wor- ~ *d?ur- ‘door’ (cf. Gk θύρα /t*tira:/, Lat. pl. forés) > PGme 
*dur- (cf. OE duru; Goth. dati, OE dor ‘gate’); 

PIE *h,widéwh, ~ *h,widwéh,- ‘widow’ (cf. Skt vid"dva, Lat. vidua) >> 
PGmc *widuwon- (cf. Goth. widuwo, OE widuwe); 

PIE *méd"yos ‘middle’ (cf. Skt mdd"yas, Lat. medius) > PGmce *midjaz (cf. 
Goth. midjis, OE midd); 

PIE *sdmh,d®os ‘sand’ (cf. Gk ἄμαθος /amatos/) > *sdmod"os > 
*sa4mdos > PGmc *samdaz (sic; cf. MHG sam(b)t beside ON sandr, 
OE sand, OHG sant, and see 3.2.6 (ii) ); 

PIE *misd"6- ‘reward’ (cf. Gk μισθός /mist"6s/; Skt mid"am ‘prize’) > 
PGmc *mizdo (cf. OE méd, meord; Goth. mizdo has been remodeled as 
an n-stem); 

PIE *g"4ns ‘goose’ (cf. Gk χήν “Κ᾿ ἔτη), Lith. Zasis) > PGmc *gans (cf. OE 
gos, OHG gans); 
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PIE *6"elHwos ‘yellow’ (cf. Lat. helvos ‘bay (horse)’; for the palatal cf. OCS 
zelent ‘greer’) > PGmce *gelwaz (cf. OE geolu, OHG gelo); 

PIE *wéeseti ‘(s)he’s transporting (it)’ (cf. Skt vahati (aor. ἀνα! with reflex 
of palatal cluster), Lat. vehit) > PGmc *wigidi ‘(s)he moves’ (cf. OE 
wigp, OHG wigit); 

PIE *h,méyg"eti ‘(s)he’s urinating’ (cf. Skt méhati (past ptc. midhas with reflex 
of palatal cluster), Gk ὀμείχει /oméik"ei/) > PGme *migidi (cf. OE migp); 

(post-)PIE *ghayd- ‘goat’ (cf. Lat. haedus ‘kid’) > PGmce *gait- (cf. Goth. 
gaits, OE gat); 

PIE *dJh,g"6s ‘long’ (cf. Skt dirg’'as, OCS dliigit) > PGmc *tulgaz ‘firm’ (cf. 
Goth. tulgus ‘firm, steadfast’ (*‘long-lasting’), transferred into the u- 
stems; OE adv. tulge ‘firmly’); 

PIE *lég"yeti ‘(s)he’s lying down [eventive]’ (cf. OCS lezetii [stative], 
Homeric Gk aor. λέκτο /lékto/ ‘(s)he lay down’) >> PGmce “*ligipi 
(stative; cf. OE ligh, OHG ligit); 

PIE *h,nog"(w)- ‘claw, nail’ (cf. Gk ὀνυχ- /6nuk>-/, Lith. nagas) >— PGme 
*naglaz (cf. ON nagl, OE negl). 


3.2.4 (ii) Verner’s Law and the elimination of contrastive accent After the PIE 
voiceless stops had become voiceless fricatives by Grimm’s Law, they became 
voiced by Verner’s Law if they were not word-initial and not adjacent to a 
voiceless sound and the last preceding syllable nucleus was unaccented; *s was 
also affected, and became voiced *z under the same conditions (cf. Schaffner 
2001: 57-60). I postpone discussion of the labiovelar to section 3.2.4 (iii). Note 
especially these synchronically underived examples: 


PIE *upér(i) ‘over, above’ (cf. Skt upari, Gk ὑπέρ /hupér/) > *ufér, *uferi > 
PGmce *uber, *ubiri (cf. OHG obar, ubiri; OE ofer but ON yfir); 

PIE *h,wap- ‘evil’ (cf. Hitt. huwappas, Melchert 1994: 147) suffixed in 
*h,upélos > *ufélos > PGmc *ubilaz ‘evil, bad’ (Watkins 1969: 30; cf. 
Goth. ubils, OE yfel); 

PIE *selp- ‘to anoint’, attested mostly in derived nouns (cf. Skt sarpis ‘ghee’, 
Toch. B salype ‘oil, fat’); *s6lpos ‘ointment’, collective *solpéh, > *solfa > 
PGmc *salb6 (cf. OE sealf, OHG salba), derived verb *salbona ‘to anoint’ 
(cf. Goth. salbon); 

PIE *septrh ‘sever’ (cf. Skt sapta, Lat. septem) > *seftin — *seftant > 
*sefunt > PGmc *sebun (see Stiles 1985-6, part 3, pp. 6-7; cf. Goth. sibun, 
OE seofon); 

PIE *ph,tér ‘father’ (cf. Skt pita, Lat. pater) > *fabér > PGmce *fadér (cf. 
ON fadir, OE feeder); 

PIE *meh,tér ‘mother’ (cf. Skt mata, Lat. mater) > *mapér > PGmc 
*mdodér (cf. ON mddir, OE médor); 
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PIE *k“etwor ‘four (neut.)’ (cf. Skt catvari, Lat. quattuor) >> *febwor 
(initial labial probably by lexical analogy with ‘five’) > PGmc *fedwor 
(cf. Goth. fidwor, OE feower); 

PIE *kmtom ‘hundred’ (cf. Skt Satam, Lat. centum, Lith. simtas) > 
*hunpon > PGmc *hunda (cf. Goth. pl. hunda, OE hundred); 

PIE *h,énh,t- ‘duck’ (cf. Lat. anat-, Lith. antis) > *anup- > PGmc *anud- 
(cf. OHG anut, OE i-stem ened); 

PIE *wrh,tom ‘said’ (neut.; see 3.2.2 (i)) > *wurpon > PGmc *wurda 
‘word’ (cf. Goth. watrd, OE word); 

PIE *tewteh, ‘tribe, people’ (cf. Oscan touto, Olr. tuath, Lith. tauta) > 
*beuba > PGmc *peudo (cf. Goth. piuda, OE péod); 

PIE *swekruh, ‘mother-in-law’ (cf. Skt Svasriis) > *swehra >—> PGmc 
*swegrii? or >> *swegr6’; in either case, > PWGmce *swegru (cf. OE 
sweger, OHG swigar); 

PIE *h,yuHnkos ‘young? (cf. Skt yuvasds; Lat. iuvencus ‘steer’, i.e. ‘young 
bull’) > *yunhos > PGmce *jungaz (cf. Goth. juggs, OE iung, geong); 
post-PIE pres. *wiké/o- ‘to fight’ (cf. Olr. 355. fichid) > *wihé/o- > PGmc 
*wigana ‘to fight’ (cf. Goth. du wigana ‘to battle’; ON vega, influenced by 

lexical analogy with vega ‘to move’); 

PIE *snusos ‘daughter-in-law’ (cf. Gk vuds /nuds/) — *snuséh, (cf. Skt 
snusa) > PGmce *snuzo (cf. OE snoru, OHG snura); 

PIE *h,k-h,ows-iéti ‘(s)he is sharp-eared’ (cf. Gk ἀκούειν /ak6uen/ ‘to 
hear’) > PGmc *hauzipi ‘(s)he hears’ (cf. OE hierb, OHG μοι; 

PIE *méms ~ *méms- (cf. Skt mas, Toch. B pl. misa) + *mémsom (cf. Skt 
mamsam) or *memsom (see 3.2.1 (iii) ) > PGmce *mimza (cf. Goth. 
mimz); 

PIE *h,rég’os ~ *h,rég”es- ‘darkness’ (cf. Skt rdjas ‘empty space, Gk 
ἔρεβος /érebos/ ‘hell’; for the meaning cf. the related formation 
*h,rg”ont- in Toch. B erkemt ‘black (obl. sg. masc.)’) > PGmce *rek”az 
~ *rik"iz- (cf. Goth. riqis, gen. rigizis, ON rokkr); 

PIE *dus- ‘bad’ (cf. Skt dus-, Gk δυσ- /dus-/) > PGmce *tuz- (cf. Goth. 
tuzwerjan ‘to doubt, OE torbegiete ‘hard to get’). 


Since Grimm’s Law followed the loss of laryngeals, so did Verner’s Law; cf. also 
‘father, ‘mother’, and ‘duck’ in the above list. Determining whether Verner’s 
Law followed the contraction of vowels in hiatus depends on finding a clear 
example of the purely phonological development of a PIE sequence 
*V'(H)VC, where *C is a consonant that could have undergone Verner’s 
Law. The examples adduced in Schaffner 2001: 59-60 do not seem to me 
compelling enough to decide the question beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
I can adduce no others. (The example PIE *-oes, including *-des, > PGme 
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*-6z, adduced in section 3.2.1 (ii), is not probative either, since *-z was 
generalized at the expense of *-s in the endings of polysyllabic nominals in 
PGmc. The unexpected appearance of -s in northern WGmc in this ending 
will be discussed in vol. ii.) 

There is surprising evidence that Verner’s Law followed the apocope of 
word-final nonhigh vowels (see 3.2.5 (i) ); the only example is the pronoun 
‘us, but it appears to be clinching. The development of personal pronouns 
will be discussed in detail in 3.4.5 (iv); here it is sufficient to note that in pre- 
PGmc the PIE stressed oblique ipl. *psmé was replaced by *nswé (on the 
model of 2pl. *uswé), which then developed as follows: 


post-PIE *nswé ‘us’ > *unswé > *uns (with retraction of the accent upon 
apocope, bleeding Verner’s Law) > PGmce *uns (cf. Goth., OHG uns). 


The only way to account for the voiceless *s of all the attested forms is to posit 
a shift of the accent to the preceding vowel before Verner’s Law occurred; and 
the only plausible motivation for such a shift is the loss of the word-final 
vowel, which had originally borne the accent. 

There are two potential counterexamples to this hypothesis, both of which 
are prepositions / preverbs: 


?PIE *apo ‘away’ (cf. Gk ἀπό /apd/, ἄπο /apo/? ‘from’, Skt apa ‘away’) > 
*afo > ?*abo > PGmce *ab (cf. Goth. af, ab-u, OE of, OHG ab); 

?PIE *supo ‘under, near’ (cf. Toch. B spe ‘near’, Gk ὑπό /hupd/, ὕπο /hupo/ 
‘under’) — *upo (under the influence of *upér(i) ‘over’; cf. Skt upa) > 
*ufd > ?*ubd > PGmce *ub ‘under’ (cf. Goth. uf, ub-uh). 


But neither of these counterexamples is probative. It is clear from a third 
example that words of this class were destressed, or could be destressed, at 
some point before Verner’s Law occurred: 


PIE *éti ‘in addition’ (cf. Gk ἔτι /éti/) > *epi(-) > *edi(-) > PGmce *idi(-) 
‘but, and’ (cf. Lat. et ‘and’), “counter-, re-’ (cf. Goth. id-, OHG iti-; OE 
ed- exhibits an unexpected vowel, while the fricative of Goth. ip can have 
undergone word-final devoicing). 


3 Whether the accent of ἀπό and ὑπό is linguistically real is not clear. These words usually appear as 
proclitics before the case-marked nominals which they govern, and in that environment their acute 
accents are replaced by grave—i.e. their surface phonological forms are accentless. Before enclitics 
(such as τε ‘and’) they do exhibit acute accents on their final syllables, but those accents can be 
attributed to the enclitic. When they follow the nominal which they govern, we find instead barytone 
ἄπο and to—which might be the underlying forms, and which agree in accent with the Skt cognates. 
Consequently it is not at all clear that PIE forms in accented *-6 should be reconstructed; I have done 
so here only for the sake of making an argument a fortiori. 
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Obviously the same destressing could have affected the ancestors of PGmc *ab 
and *ub. 

Relatively isolated examples of the sort adduced above are important for 
establishing the fact that a regular sound change occurred, but the 
major impact of Verner’s Law on PGmc grammar was that it introduced 
a widespread alternation between voiceless and voiced _fricatives. 
That alternation will concern us repeatedly in the sections on inflectional 
morphology. 

Though the phonetic mechanism of Verner’s Law is not fully understood, it 
seems clear that the contrastive accent which pre-PGmc had inherited from 
PIE must have become a (predominantly) stress accent in order to trigger 
such a voicing. However, after Verner’s Law had run its course contrastive 
accent was lost; stress then fell by default on the initial syllable of 
the phonological word. Since that destroyed the original phonological 
conditioning factor for Verner’s Law, the alternations just referred to became 
morphologically conditioned. Not surprisingly, their subsequent history has 
been a story of gradual loss; in modern English, for instance, only a few 
fossilized relics of the Verner’s Law alternations remain. 

There seems to be a widespread belief among theoretical phonologists that 
Verner’s Law applied to a somewhat different set of forms in Gothic because 
in the Gmc dialect ancestral to that language unique accentual developments 
had occurred before Verner’s Law applied. Bernhardsson 2001 has conclu- 
sively refuted that view. 

Verner’s Law must have occurred before most of the sound changes which 
removed *g™ from the language, since *g” which arose by Verner’s Law were 
treated in the same way as those that reflected PIE *g””. I now turn to that 
complex of changes. 


3.2.4 (iii) The elimination of *g” PIE *g*® became pre-PGmc *g” by 
Grimm’s Law, at least in most environments (see below), and the voicing of 
pre-PGmc *h” by Verner’s Law also yielded *g™ in the first instance. However, 
by the PGmc period most examples of this consonant had been eliminated by 
further sound changes. The most important work on this problem is Seebold 
1967b, on which this section is largely based, though I have not invariably 
adopted his solutions. Note that many of the etymologies that have been 
adduced for one phonological outcome or another are doubtful; like Seebold, 
I have tried to use only relatively certain examples as evidence. 

In word-initial position PIE *g”" became PGmc *b, except when it had 
already been delabialized by a following *u (see 3.2.3 (ii) ). Examples are few, 
since this PIE stop was relatively rare: 
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PIE *g”éd"yeti ‘(s)he is asking for’ (cf. Av. jaSiieiti, Olr. guidid; intensive 
in Gk ποθεῖ /pot”éi/ ‘(s)he longs for’) > PGmc *bidipi, inf. *bidjana 
(cf. Goth. bidjip, bidjan, OE bitt, biddan, and see 3.4.3 (i) ad fin.); 

PIE *oWhen- ‘strike, kil? (cf. Skt hanti, Hitt. kuénzi), o-grade *o"Pon- 
(cf. Gk φόνος /p"énos/ ‘murder’) in PGmc derived nouns *band 
‘murderer’ (cf. ON bani, OE bana), *banjo ‘wound’ (cf. Goth. banja, 
OE benn); 

PIE +9" reh,- ‘smell’ (cf. Skt g''ra-) > PGmc *bré- in OE bre@p ‘smell, 
vapor’. 


There is also a possible example of PIE *g"w, which would have merged with 
to (see 3.2.3 (ii) ): 
PIE * ower ~ +o wer- ‘wild animal’ (cf. Gk θήρ /théx/, Lith. Zvéris; Lat. 
ferus ‘wild’) > PGmc *ber6 ‘bear’ (cf. OE bera, OHG bero). 


This Germanic word is usually said to reflect a root *bPer- ‘brown’; but while 
that is plausible semantically (in light of later, historical developments in 
various languages), an actual PIE word of that shape and meaning is not 
recoverable, whereas ‘wild animal’ is securely reconstructable. The etymology 
given above should therefore perhaps be preferred (pace Seebold 1967): 115). 

It is difficult to specify precisely the intermediate stages that led to this 
result. Since there seems to be a ‘phonological conspiracy’ to eliminate *g” 
from the consonant inventory of PGmc, it would be reasonable to suggest that 
the shift to labial articulation followed Grimm’s Law, the development being 
*gvh S +5” > *b, However, we cannot completely exclude the possibility that 
this rare consonant was eliminated in word-initial position before the relevant 
part of Grimm’s Law occurred, so that the development was *g”" > *b® > *b 
instead. All we can say for certain is that the shift followed the delabialization 
of labiovelars next to *u, which bled it (see 3.2.3 (ii) ). 

In word-internal position it seems clear that Grimm’s Law applied before 
anything else happened, so that ἐσ ἢ > *g”; in addition, Verner’s Law clearly 
voiced pre-PGmc *h™ to *g™. It is the subsequent development of that 
outcome that concerns us here. 

Immediately following a (homorganic) nasal, *g™ survived in PGmc. There 
is really only one example that has not been delabialized next to *u, but it is 
virtually certain: 


PIE *seng””- ‘to chant’, derived noun *song”os (collective *song”*éh, > 
*honk’’4 > Gk ὀμφή /omp’é/ ‘divine voice’) > PGmc *sing™ana ‘to 
sing, *sang”az ‘song’ (cf. Goth. siggwan, ON syngva, OF siunga; 
labialization lost regularly in OE, OS, OHG singan; Goth. saggws, ON 
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songr, OF song, OE song ~ sang, OS, OHG sang, with regular loss of 
labialization in all the WGmce languages and some shifts of stem class 
(i-stem in Gothic, neut. in OHG) ). 


Elsewhere either the labialization or the occlusion was lost, apparently already 
in PGmc; in most environments the latter change occurred, resulting in *w. It 
seems clear that that was the regular development intervocalically, to judge 
from the one certain Grimm’s Law example: 


wh_ « 


PIE *sneyg””- ‘to snow’ (cf. Gk νείφειν /néip"em/, Old Lat. pres. 355. nivit 
(nivit?) ), derived noun *snoyg”"os (cf. Lith sniégas, OCS snégi) > 
PGmc *sniwidi ‘it’s snowing, *snaiwaz ‘snow (cf. ON snyr, OHG 
sniwit; Goth. snaiws, ON snjor, OE snaw, OHG snéo). 


There are also three good examples of the outcome of Verner’s Law: 


PIE aor. subj. *léyk”eti ‘(s)he will leave (it)’ (Gk pres. indic. λείπει 
/léipei/ ‘(s)he is leaving (it)’; see 3.2.3 (ii)) > PGmce *lihidi ‘(s)he 
lends’ (cf. Goth. leiWip): PIE verbal adj. *lik”nos remodeled in pre- 
PGmce ptc. *lihYonos > *lig’onds > PGme *liwanaz ‘lent’ (cf. 
OHG giliwan); 

PIE aor. subj. *séyketi “(s)he will filter’ (cf. late Rigvedic Skt pres. indic. 
sécate ‘(s)he moistens’, beside frequent sificdti and aor. 3pl. asican) > 
PGmce *sih"idi ‘(s)he filters’ (cf. OHG shit): PIE verbal adj. *sik”nds 
remodeled in pre-PGmc ptc. *sih“ondés > *sig”ondés > PGmc *siwanaz 
‘filtered’ (cf. OE siwen; OHG bisiwan ‘parched’); 

PIE *sek"’- ‘to see’ (cf. Alb. sheh ‘(s)he sees’; Hitt. sakuwa ‘eyes’) > PGmc 
*sehana (cf. Goth. sailvan): (post-)PIE verbal adj. *sek”nds remodeled 
in pre-PGmc ptc. *seh”onds > *seg”onds > PGmc *sewanaz ‘seen’ (cf. 
OE sewen, OHG gisewan). 


On the other hand, there seems to be a clear counterexample in which all the 
Ν νάπης languages exhibit -g-: 


wh « 


post-PIE *kneyg””- ‘to bend, to droop’ (cf. Lat. cénivére ‘to close the eyes’) 
> PGmce ‘to bow’: *hniwana (cf. Goth. hneiwan)? or *hnigana (cf. ON 
hniga, OF hniga, OE, OS hnigan, OHG nigan)? 


Since this is a verb (like all the other clear examples), it is reasonable to 
suppose that analogical leveling has occurred in different directions in the 
different daughters; Seebold 1967b: 122 therefore suggests that the NWGmc 
languages have leveled the *-g- that ought to have occurred before *-u- in the 
indicative dual and plural of the past tense, while Gothic has leveled the *-w- 
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that ought to have occurred everywhere else. That solution has the great merit 
of refusing to accept a sporadic sound change (a very rare type of phenom- 
enon), but it would be more plausible if *-g- had occurred in a greater variety 
of environments. In fact *-h- should have occurred before past indic. 2sg. *-t 
(cf. 3.2.3 (ii) ad fin., 3.2.4 (iv) ), and in that position it could have been 
interpreted as underlying */-g-/ by native learners. But it is also worth asking 
whether *-g was not also the regular outcome in the endingless past indic. 1sg. 
and 3sg.—thus in the entire past indicative—which would have made its 
propagation through the rest of the paradigm by reanalysis much more likely. 
This seems possible, since some other instances of the delabialization of *g” to 
*g followed Verner’s Law, which followed the loss of word-final nonhigh 
vowels (see below, and cf. 3.2.8). 

Immediately before sonorants the PGmc outcome was likewise *w, forming 
u-diphthongs with the preceding vowel. There are at least three solid ex- 
amples: 


PIE *neg”"r6- ‘kidney’ (cf. pl. Gk νεφροί /nep"réi/, dialectal Lat. nefronés) 
>— PGmc *neuro (n-stem, like the Latin word; cf. ON nyra, OHG nioro); 

post-PIE *sek“nis ‘sight’ (derived from ‘see’, cf. immediately above) > 
*seh”nis > *seg”nis > PGmce *siuniz (cf. Goth. siuns ‘face’, OE sien 
‘appearance’ ); 

PIE *k”ék™los ‘wheel’ (cf. Gk κύκλος /kuklos/; Toch. B kokale ‘chariot’) > 
PGmc *h”eh™laz (cf. ON hvél, OE hwéol); but PIE collective *k”ek”léh, 
(cf. Homeric Gk pl. κύκλα /kukla/, Skt neut. sg. cakram) > PGmce 
*h”eula- (cf. ON hjol). 


In this case too there is a counterexample: whereas one might expect the 
Verner’s Law variant also to have resulted in OE hwéol, we find in addition not 
only hweowul (in which the vocalic segment before the / has been reanalyzed 
as consonantal), but also hweogol (with an apparent alternative outcome of 
pre-PGmc *g”). However, in this case it is possible to argue that the OE g is 
the result of a late reanalysis. It can only have been the perception that the 
word exhibited a Verner’s Law alternation which caused learners of some pre- 
OE generation to reinterpret the *u as a *w in hweowul (which in time led also 
to the insertion of an epenthetic vowel). But word-medial *h” merged with *h 
in West Germanic (see vol. ii), and the Verner’s Law alternation *h ~ *w was 
gradually replaced lexically by the more common *h ~ *g; for instance, while 
*w survives in the participles ‘seen’ and ‘filtered’ cited above, the participle 
‘lent’, which ought to have been OE *liwen, actually appears as (for)ligen. I can 
see no reason why the g of hweogol might not have arisen in the same way 
within the separate history of OE. 
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Before *j the situation is more complex. There is a clear example of (*w >) 


*u: 


post-PIE *ak“eh, ‘running water’ (cf. Lat. aqua ‘water’) > PGmc ἴδῃ Ὁ 
‘river’ (cf. Goth. ava, OE δα, OHG aha): pre-PGmc derived noun *ah ja 
‘island’ > *ag”ja > PGmc *aujo (cf. ON ey, OE ieg). 


But there are also two good examples of *g before Ἢ: 


PGmce *sagjaz ‘retainer, warrior’ (cf. ON seggr, OE secg), which appears to 
be cognate with Lat. socius ‘ally and must be a derivative of PIE *sek”- 
‘accompany, follow’ (cf. pres. 355. Skt sdcate, Lat. sequitur) to which 
Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law have applied; 

PGmce “*sagjana ‘to say’ (cf. ON seg(g)ja, OE secgan), which is clearly a 
derivative of PIE *sek”- ‘to say’ (cf. Homeric Gk iptv. 28g. ἔννεπε 
/énnepe/ ‘tell? < *en-hek”-, Lat. inquit ‘(s)he said’ < *en-sk”-) to 
which Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law have applied. 


Closer inspection of these latter two examples reveals an interesting fact: in 
both there is reason to believe that the reflex of a laryngeal might have 
intervened between the *g and the *j in pre-PGmc.* We must therefore ask 
whether that fact can account for their divergent reflex of *g™. 

As I will argue in section 3.2.6 (i), a reflex of the first laryngeal, which at the 
time was probably a vowel *a, was introduced analogically into the suffix of 
class III weak presents at some point within the prehistory of Germanic, and it 
must have separated the *g™ of ‘say’ from the following *j. But we have seen 
that intervocalic *g” became *w; why did that change not affect ‘say’? 
A plausible phonetic rationale for its development to *g instead can be 
suggested: possibly underlying */g”a/ was realized phonetically as *[yt], 
with a hypershort u-vowel that, in effect, delabialized the labiovelar 
(see 3.2.3 (ii) ad fin.). Thus ‘say’ is not obviously inconsistent with ‘island’ 
(see above). 

But the case of ‘retainer’ gives rise to further doubts. If Lat. socius were the 
only plausible cognate, we might reconstruct a PIE *sok“yos and conclude 
that we had a straightforward example of PGmc *g < *g™ before *j. But the 


4 It needs to be emphasized that the ungeminated g of the usual ON form segja does not justify any 
inference that there was a vowel between the g and the j in the immediate prehistory of Norse. 
Gemination of velars between a short vowel and j led to alternations between single and geminate 
consonants in most paradigms, which were levelled in one direction or the other; in fact seggja does 
occur, though it is early and rare (Noreen 1923: 203-4). The case of vekja ‘wake (someone) up’ (rarely 
vekkja) is precisely similar, and it certainly reflects PGmc *wakjana with *k and *j in contact. 
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Indo-Iranian cognates reveal a much more complex prehistory for this word. 
Skt sak"a ‘companion’ is an athematic noun which preserves part of the 
inherited amphikinetic ablaut pattern: 


nom. sg. sak"a < PIE *sok“h,6 
acc. sg. sik"ayam — *sakh,ay-a < PIE *s6k”h,oy-m 
dat. sg. sak''ye < *sakh,y-ay —< PIE *sk”h,i-éy 


The corresponding Avestan forms likewise reflect Proto-Indo-Iranian *k” < 
PIE *k"h,. Clearly the suffix with which this noun was derived was */-h,ey-/, 
and the laryngeal should not have been dropped in any form of the noun 
because whenever it was immediately followed by the */y/ there was no 
preceding syllable in the word (see 2.2.4 (i) ad fin.). It seems possible that 
this noun could have been shifted into the thematic class in the ancestor of 
PGmce late enough to escape the loss of laryngeals before *y, so that the 
immediate preform was *sok”ayés, and the sequence *-k”a- can have devel- 
oped according to the scenario suggested for ‘say’ above. But there is good 
reason to doubt that. Though it is not clear whether Lat. socius, which appears 
to be perfectly cognate with the PGmc word, could reflect a form with a 
laryngeal before its *y, a Homeric Greek denominative verb derived from an 
identical thematized noun shows clearly that the laryngeal has been dropped, 
since in Greek *h, would have survived as a: 


Homeric Gk ἀοσσεῖν /aossén/ ‘to help’ < *ha-hokye-ye- ‘be a companion 
of’ < *sm-sok”ye-yé- — *sm- ‘same’, *sok“y6- ‘companion’ (see 2.3.3 (i) 
on the derivational pattern). 


Of course the creation of a thematized noun *sok”yo- cannot literally be a 
shared innovation of Greek and Germanic, because they share no common 
ancestor that Indo-Iranian does not also share. But the fact that Greek 
apparently thematized this noun at a date when laryngeals were still regularly 
dropped between a consonant and “*y if a syllable preceded makes it more 
likely that Germanic did the same. In that case this word is probably a good 
example of the delabialization of *g™ before *j after all, and its development 
should have been as follows: 


PIE *sok™h,oy- ~ *sk“h,i-’ (cf. Skt sak'a) > *sok”yos (cf. Lat. socius) > 
*sog”jos > PGmc *sagjaz (cf. ON seggr, OE sec). 


And since even the analogically introduced *a in the present stem of ‘say’ had 
been lost by the PGmc stage (see 3.2.6 (ii) ), and the delabialization of *g” 
could have occurred after its loss, it is simplest to regard ‘say’ as a parallel 
example. 
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It follows that we must reevaluate ‘island’. Since the word from which it was 
derived survived in PGmc as ἴδῃ Ὁ ‘river’, its *-w- can be explained as 
the result of morphological reanalysis—especially since an alternation 
between *-h”- and *-w- survived elsewhere in PGme (e.g. in the paradigm 
of ‘see’). The hypothesis that best accounts for all the facts is that *g was 
delabialized to *g before *j, and that in ‘island’ *g was replaced by PGmc *w 
because of the word’s continued derivational link to ‘river’. 

Finally, there is the case of ON ylgr ‘she-wolf’, the only Germanic word of 
that meaning that has not been reshaped by lexical analogy with PGmc 
*wulfaz ‘wolf’. To judge from its Skt cognate vrkis, the word originally 
exhibited a feminine suffix containing underlying */i/ which did not ablaut, 
but it is clear that in the prehistory of Germanic that suffix was replaced with 
the more familiar ablauting *-yéh,- ~ *-ih,-. The development of the word 
must have been approximately the following: 


PIE *w]k"ih,- (cf. Skt vrkis) > ἡ ἢ, ~ ἐν Κ᾽ γέῃ,- >> *wulg”i ~ 
*wulg”ia- > PGme *wulg(”)i ~ *wulg(“)ijo- > ΠΡΟ ~ *ulg()jo- 
>> ON ylegr (with analogical nom. sg. -r), gen. ylgjar, etc. 


The question is when and why the delabialization of the labiovelar occurred. 
Schaffner 2001: 62 suggests that this, too, is an example of regular delabializa- 
tion before *j in the oblique cases (with leveling into the nom. sg.), but there is 
a chronological problem. By the PGmc period Sievers’ Law had reapplied to 
former sequences of syllabic sonorant plus *Cy, since resolution of the 
sonorants into *uR-sequences had made their syllables heavy (see 3.2.5 (ii) ); 
thus by that point the labiovelar was no longer followed by *j, but by *ij. By far 
the most likely explanation for this development is that Sievers’ Law was 
operating as a surface filter, so that the adjustment occurred automatically 
when syllabic sonorants were resolved. But in that case the delabialization of 
*g™, and therefore also Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law, must have occurred 
before the resolution of the sonorants. That seems unlikely, but not impos- 
sible, since nothing in the reconstructable relative chronology of sound 
changes clearly contradicts it (see 3.2.8). But this is the only relevant example, 
and unfortunately there is an alternative explanation: a surviving labiovelar 
would have been delabialized in any case within the separate history of Norse 
when it ceased to be followed by syllabic vowels and came into contact with 
following -r and -j-. We must therefore consider the possibility that *g” 
survived in PGmc not only after a nasal but also after *l. That is 
mildly surprising, since (unlike the nasal) the lateral should not have been 
homorganic, but it is possible; it does suggest, however, that *g” should have 
survived after any nonvocalic sonorant. Other good examples after ἢ do not 
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seem to exist (cf. Schaffner 2001: 214-17). Of potential examples after *r, the 
best is ‘arrow’ (ibid. 387-9). Its only good extra-Germanic cognates are Lat. 
arcus ‘bow’ and its derivatives, whose antecedents are frankly uncertain, but at 
least the Germanic facts are clear: 


PGmc *arh"6 ‘arrow’ is reflected in OE earh, with deriv. in Goth. artvaznos 
‘arrows’; the voiced Verner’s Law alternant *arwo- is reflected in ON οἵ, 
pl. orvar, and Northumbrian OE arwe (with analogical shifts of stem 
class in both the OE forms, see Schaffner ibid.). 


Possible corroboration of this outcome after *r is given by ON fyorvi ‘life 
(dat. sg.)’ (ibid. 190-1); forms of the same word-family with PGmce *g (ibid. 
191-2) can reflect delabialization before *u. 

How are we to judge this pattern of facts? There are at least three reasonable 
alternative explanations, none of which can be excluded. Either 


1. the chronology implied by Schaffner’s explanation of the g of ON ylgr is 
correct, or 

2. post-Verner’s Law *g™ regularly became PGmc *w after *r but remained 
unchanged after both *n and ἢ]; or, most interestingly, 

3. post-Verner’s Law *g™ regularly remained in PGmc after all nonvocalic 
sonorants, but in the two examples after *r—both of which participated 
in Verner’s Law alternations—the unusual alternation ὮΝ“ ~ *g™ was 
replaced by the productive *h” ~ *w (cf. *w in ‘island’, cited above). 


It appears that this point of PGmc historical phonology must remain uncer- 
tain. 


3.2.4 (iv) Related changes of obstruents 1 here discuss a number of sound 
changes which affected (or may have affected) stops and which bear some 
relation to Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law. 

No matter what their manner of articulation was in PIE, labial and dorsal 
stops appear in PGmc as *f and *h respectively when followed immediately by 
*s or *t. There are a few fully fossilized examples of voiced and breathy-voiced 
stops: 


PIE *h,eg-s- ‘axle’ (cf. Skt aksas, Lat. axis, Lith. asis; deriv. of *h,ég- ‘to 
drive’, see 3.2.4 (i) ) > PGmce *ahso (cf. OE eax, OHG ahsa); 

post-PIE *h,regtos ‘straightened’ (cf. Lat. réctus ‘straight’, ptc. of regere ‘to 
guide’; Gk ὀρέγειν /oreégein/ ‘to reach, Lith. rézti ‘to reach’) > PGme 
*rehtaz ‘straight, right’ (cf. Goth. raihts, OHG reht); 

PIE *h,wégseti ‘(s)he increases (it)’ (cf. Homeric Gk ἀέξει /aéksei/; root 
*h,weg-, cf. zero grade *h,ug- in Skt ugras ‘strong, from which a new full 
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grade *h,ewg- was created analogically, cf. Lat. augére ‘to increase’, PGmce 
*aukana ‘to increase’ > Goth. aukan, ON auka): at some point the 
present was resegmented to give a new root *h,wegs-, o-grade 
*h,wogs-, whence PGmc *wahsijana (cf. Goth. wahsjan) or, less likely, 
*wahsana (cf. ON vaxa, OE weaxan) ‘grow’; 

PIE *wob'seh, ‘wasp’ (cf. Old Prussian wobse, Balochi gvabz; ?Av. vaBzako, 
name of a daévic animal; apparently derived from *web®- ‘weave’, see 
3.2.4 (i) ) > PGmc *wafs6 (cf. OHG wafsa; OE weefs has been transferred 
into the masc. a-stems); 

PIE *hleng””- ‘light’ (e.g. in *h lng” ros, see 3.2.1 (ii); cf. also Av. ranjisto 
‘swiftest? < *h,léng”"istos) suffixed with *-to- (formation unclear) in 
PGmce *linhtaz ‘light(weight)’ (cf. Goth. leihts, OE lioht). 


More numerous are nominals derived from verbs, especially verbal nouns in 
*-ti-. Many are derived from verbs that have no good extra-Germanic cog- 
nates, and a large number are sparsely attested in documents of the “Old’ 
stage. The better-attested examples include: 


PIE *web"(H)- ‘to weave’ (cf. Skt vab"(i)-, Toch. B /wopa-/) > PGme 
*webana (cf. ON vefa, OE wefan, OHG weban): ?PIE *wéb"tis > PGmc 
*wiftiz ‘act of weaving’ (cf. OE wift ‘weft, OHG gewift ‘fabric’); 

PIE *glewb"- ‘to split’ (cf. Lat. glibere ‘to peel’) > PGmc *kleubana (cf. ON 
kljufa, OE cléofan, OHG klioban): PGmc *kluftiz ‘act of splitting’ (cf. OE 
geclyft ‘cleft’, OHG pl. εἰμ ‘shears’); 

PIE *mog"- ‘to be able’ (cf. OCS mogo ‘I can’, Olr. mochtae ‘powerful, Skt 
mag''am ‘possessions’) > PGmc *mag “(s)he can’ (cf. Goth., OHG mag, 
ON ma, OE meg): PGmc *mahtiz ‘power’ (cf. Goth. mahts, OE miht, 
OHG maht); 

post-PIE *d?rewg”- (cf. *d?rowgos in Lith. draiigas, OCS drugi ‘friend’) 
> PGmc *dreugana ‘serve, be a retainer’ (cf. Goth. driugan ‘to campaign, 
OE dréogan ‘to act, to accomplish’): PGmc *druhtiz ‘band of retainers’ 
(cf. ON drott, OE dryht, OHG truht, Goth. gadrauhts ‘soldier’), 
*druhtinaz ‘lord’ (ON drottinn, OE dryhten, OHG truhtin); 

PGmce *dribana ‘to drive’ (cf. Goth. dreiban, ON drifa, OE drifan, OHG 
triban): PGmce *driftiz ‘act of driving’ (cf. ON dript ‘snowdrift, OHG trift 
“‘influence’); 

PGmc *gangana ‘to go’ (cf. Goth. gaggan, ON ganga, OE, OHG gangan): 
PGmce *ganhtiz ‘act of going’ (cf. Goth. innatgahts, ON gatt ‘entrance’; 
OHG bettegaht ‘going to bed’); 

PGmc *gebana ‘to give’ (cf. Goth. giban, ON gefa, OE giefan, OHG geban): 
PGmce *¢giftiz ‘gift’ (cf. OHG gift; Goth. fragifts ‘grant’, ON gipt ‘luck’; 
with shift of stem class, OE pl. gifta ‘wedding’); 
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PGmce *seukana ‘to be sick’ (cf. Goth. siukan), *seukaz ‘sick’ (cf. Goth. 
siuks, ON sjukr, OE séoc, OHG sioh): PGmc *suhtiz ‘sickness’ (cf. Goth. 
pl. satthteis, ON sott, OHG suht); 

PGmc *skapjana ‘to create, to make’ (cf. Goth. gaskapjan, ON skepja, OE 
scieppan, OHG skephen): PGmc *gaskaftiz ‘creation’ (cf. Goth. gaskafts, 
OE gesceaft, OHG giscaft). 


This pattern of attestation strongly suggests that the formation, and thus the 
phonological rule, was productive, and that is confirmed by a well-attested 
example formed from a borrowed verb: 


Lat. scribere ‘to write — PWGmce *skriban (cf. OHG, OS scriban, OF 
skriva; OE scrifan ‘to prescribe’): PWGmce *skrifti ‘writing’ (cf. OHG 
scrift ‘writing, scripture, OF scrift ‘writing, manuscript, OE scrift 
‘confession’; ON skript ‘embroidered picture’ looks suspiciously like a 
loanword from WGmc). 


Note also the following well-attested formations: 


(post-)PIE *weg- ‘to wake’ (?; cf. Lat. vigil ‘awake’), o-grade *wog- in 
PGmc *wakno- ~ *wakna- ‘to wake up (intr.)’ (cf. OE wecnan, ON 
vakna), *wakjana ‘to wake up (tr.)’ (cf. Goth. uswakjan, ON vekja, OE 
weccan, OHG wecken): PGmc *wahtwo ‘night watch’ (Goth. dat. pl. 
wahtwom, OHG wahta); 

PGmce *slikana ‘to slide, to slip’ (cf. OHG slihhan ‘to creep’; related 
nominals include OE slic ‘slick’, ON slikisteinn ‘whetstone’): *slihtaz 
‘smooth (cf. Goth. slathts, ON sléttr, OHG sleht; OE adv. eordslihtes 
‘thick on the ground’); 

PIE *h,méys"eti ‘(s)he’s urinating’ (cf. Skt méhati, Gk ὀμείχει / oméik*ei/) 
> PGmc *migidi (cf. ON migr, OE migh): PGmc *mihs- ‘urine’ 
(variously extended in attested words for ‘dung’: Goth. maihstus, OE 
meox, mixen, OS mehs, OHG mixin, mist). 


Finally, there are a few past participles that show the effects of the same 
phonological rule: 


PIE *wrgyéti “(s)he is working’ (cf. Av. varaziieiti) >— PGmce *wurkipi 
‘(s)he works, makes’ (cf. Goth. waurkeip, OE wyrcb, OHG wurchit): 
verbal adj. *wrgtds ‘worked, fashioned’ > PGmc *wurhtaz ‘made’ (cf. 
Goth. watrhts, OE worht, OHG giworaht); 

PIE *seh,gieti “(s)he gives a sign’ (cf. Hitt. sakizzi; Lat. sagire ‘to be keen- 
nosed’; slightly different formations in Ol. saigid ‘(s)he goes after’, Gk 
ἡγεῖται /heigé:tai/ ‘(s)he is leading’) > PGmc *sokipi ‘(s)he seeks’ (cf. 
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Goth. sokeip, OE sécbh, OHG suohhit; ON seckir ‘(s)he meets’): PGmc 
*sohtaz ‘sought’ (cf. OE soht, OHG gisuoht; ON séttr ‘met’); 

(post-)PIE *tong- ‘to perceive, to think (cf. Lat. dial. tongitid “‘notio, idea’, 
Olt. tongid ‘(s)he swears’ > PGmce *pank- in *pankijana ‘to think’ (cf. 
Goth. pagkjan, OE bencan, OHG denchen; ON pekkja ‘to perceive’): PGmc 
*panhtaz ‘thought’ (cf. OE poht, OHG gidaht, ON pattr ‘perceived’); 

PGmc *punkijana ‘to seem’ (intrans. to the preceding, with zero-grade 
root; cf. Goth. pugkjan, ON pykkja, OE pyncan, OHG dunchen): PGmc 
*bunhtaz ‘seemed’ (cf. ON pottr, OE piht, OHG gidiht); 

PGmce *bugjana ‘to buy (cf. Goth. bugjan, OE bycgan): PGmc *buhtaz 
‘bought’ (cf. Goth. baushts, OE boht); 

PGmce *bringana ‘to bring’ (cf. Goth. briggan, OE, OHG bringan): PGmc 
*branhtaz ‘brought’ (cf. OE braht, OHG braht). 


It is difficult to reconstruct the sequence of sound changes by which this 
robust phonological rule came into existence. Voiced stops could have been 
devoiced before *t and *s already in PIE, so far as the comparative evidence 
can tell us; but breathy-voiced stops could not have been, since in Indo- 
Iranian they survive in that position (and their breathy voice spreads right- 
ward through the cluster by a sound change called “Bartholomae’s Law’). The 
simplest scenario is that all stops were devoiced before voiceless obstruents in 
pre-Germanic (as in most other IE languages) before Grimm’s Law occurred 
and thus underwent Grimm’s Law, but various other sequences of changes 
can be posited that will yield the same outcome. 

It remains to mention two proposed pre-PGmc sound changes which I 
regard as doubtful at best. Well over a century ago Friedrich Kluge sug- 
gested that numerous PGmc forms with unexpected root-final *pp, *tt, *kk 
had arisen from forms with pre-PGmc *bn, *6n, *3n (i.e. with the fricative 
outcomes of Verner’s Law and the first and third parts of Grimm’s Law, 
before voiced stop allophones arose—see 3.2.4 (i) ad fin.) if a stressed 
syllabic did not immediately precede; he was even able to suggest a relative 
chronology of the parts of Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law that would 
render such an outcome natural. (See Liihr 1980 with references for fuller 
discussion.) The problem with Kluge’s suggestion is simply that the ety- 
mologies are unconvincing in detail: the best examples are assembled at 
Brugmann 1897: 383—4, and not one must reflect a form with *-n-. On the 
other hand, perusal of the numerous examples scattered throughout See- 
bold 1970 strongly suggests that they have been generated by some sort of 
sound symbolism (‘Intensiv-Gemination’), and that is still perhaps the most 
widely accepted explanation. 
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It has also been suggested that PGmc *wulfaz ‘wolf’ < PIE *wlkos (see 3.2.2 
(i) ) and/or its fem. nom. sg. *wulbi < *w]k“th, (if the g of ON ylgr is really 
the result of leveling, see 3.2.4 (iii) ) and PGmc *twalib- ‘twelve’ (cf. Goth. 
twalif, twalib-) < *-lik”’- (cf. Lith. dvylika) are evidence for a regular change of 
labiovelars to labials when *w preceded (cf. Seebold 1970: 531; Schaffner 2001: 
62); such a sound change would also allow us to regard PGmc *werpana ‘to 
throw (cf. Goth. wairpan, OE weorpan, etc.) as the regular reflex of the post- 
PIE *werg”- which appears in OCS vrigg ‘I throw, inf. vrésti (Seebold 1970: 
559). But there are too few examples to create any confidence that the 
sound change was regular, and too many counterexamples: ON ylgr is a 
counterexample unless one particular relative chronology is right (see 3.2.4 
(iii) ), and there are a handful of WGmc verb forms that appear ultimately to 
be derived from PIE *wok”- ‘voice’ but exhibit root-final -h- and -g- rather 
than a labial (ibid. 531). I think it prudent to suspend judgment. 


3.2.5 Sievers’ Law and non-initial syllables 


In this section I discuss a number of sound changes that affected non-initial 
syllables, as well as specifically Germanic developments of Sievers’ Law, which 
interacted with those changes in a number of ways. 


3.2.5 (i) The apocope of nonhigh short vowels Except in monosyllabic words, 
PIE word-final nonhigh short vowels were lost. Not surprisingly, most of the 
examples involve inflectional endings: 


PIE *pénk"e ‘five’ (cf. Skt pafica, Gk πέντε /pénte/) > *femf > PGmc 
*fimf (cf. Goth. fimf, OE fif); the replacement of the labiovelar by a labial 
is irregular and poorly understood; 

PIE o-stem voc. sg. *-e, e.g. in *wlk”e ‘wolf! (cf. Skt νήκα, Gk λύκε /like/), 
> PGmce -9, e.g. in *wulf (cf. endingless Goth. voc. piudan ‘king!’); 

PIE act. apl. *-te, e.g. in *b"érete ‘you (pl.) are carrying’ (cf. Gk φέρετε 
/pérete/), > PGmce *-d, e.g. in *birid (cf. Goth. bairip); 

PIE pf. ipl. *-mé ~ *-mé, e.g. in *widmeé ‘we know (cf. Skt vidma), Ὁ» 
PGmc *-um (apparently with generalization of the heavy Sievers’ Law 
alternant under the influence of the 3pl., see 3.2.5 (ii) ), e.g. in *witum “we 
know (cf. Goth. witum); 

PIE pf. 3sg. *-e, e.g. in *woyde ‘(s)he knows’ (cf. Skt véda, Gk οἶδε /Oide/), 
> PGmce -9, e.g. in *wait (cf. Goth. wait, OE wat); 7 

PIE pf. sg. *-h,e, e.g. in *woydh,e ‘I know’ (cf. Skt véda, Gk οἶδα /dida/; for 
the laryngeal cf. Luvian past 1sg. -hha), > *-a > PGmc -(, e.g. in *wait 
(cf. Goth. wait, OE wat); 

PIE *apo ‘away’ (cf. Skt apa; Gk ἀπό /apo/ ‘from’) > PGmce *ab (see 3.2.4 (ii) 
on the application of Verner’s Law; cf. Goth. af, ab-u, OE of, OHG ab); 
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PIE *supo ‘under, near’ (cf. Lat. sub; Toch. B spe ‘near’) — *upo (under the 
influence of *upér(i) ‘over’; cf. Skt upa) > PGmce *ub ‘under’ (see 3.2.4 
(ii) on the application of Verner’s Law; cf. Goth. uf; ub-uh). 


A nonsyllabic vocalic sonorant immediately preceding the final vowel was also 
lost if a consonant immediately preceded (Cowsgill, p.c. c.1980): 


PIE *tosyo ‘of that (masc./neut)’ (cf. Skt tasya, Homeric Gk τοῖο /tdio/) > 
PGmce *pas (cf. OE pes); 

PIE *késyo ‘whose?’ (cf. Homeric Gk τεῖο /téio/) > PGmc *h"es (cf. Goth. 
vis, OHG wes); 

PIE *nsmé ‘us’ (see 3.4.5 (iv) ) > *nswé > *unswe > *uns (see 3.2.4 (ii) ) > 
PGmc *uns (cf. Goth., OHG uns); 

PIE *we ‘we two’ — *we-dwo (Cowgill 1985: 15-16 with references; cf. Lith. 
mu-du ‘we two’) > PGmce *wet, unstressed *wit (see 3.2.5 (iii); cf Goth., 
OE wit). 


This part of the sound change should have caused the loss of postconsonantal 
*y in o-stem voc. sg. and pres. iptv. 2sg. forms in *-ye; but, not surprisingly, 
an apparent reflex of *y was reintroduced in those categories by para- 
digmatic leveling. Also not surprisingly, the loss of vowels did not affect 
monosyllables: 


PIE *né ‘not’ (cf. Skt na) > PGmce *ne, unstressed *ni (see 3.2.5 (iii); cf. 
Goth. ni, OE ne); 
PIE "56 ‘that (nom. sg. masc.)’ (cf. Skt sa, Gk ὁ /ho/) > PGmc*sa (cf. Goth. sa). 


However, enclitics, which were not phonological words, were affected: 


PIE *k“e ‘and’ (postposed clitic; cf. Skt ca, Gk τε /te/, Lat -que) > PGmc 
*-h™ (cf. Goth. postvocalic -h ~ postconsonantal -uh). 


Determining the relative chronology of this change is difficult. Probably it 
followed the loss of prevocalic laryngeals; but strictly speaking that cannot be 
proved, since any postconsonantal laryngeal ‘stranded’ in word-final position 
by this change would have been lost in any case (see 3.2.1 (iv) ), and there seem 
to be no Germanic reflexes of PIE word-final *-VHV that cannot have been 
altered by reanalysis. The relative chronology of apocope and the loss of word- 
final coronal stops is a complex problem that will be taken up in 3.2.6 (iv). 

Two chronological inferences seem certain, however. The *s of ‘us’ can be 
explained only by positing that apocope of the final sequence *-we was 
accompanied by an automatic shift of stress to the preceding syllable before 
Verner’s Law occurred (see 3.2.4 (ii) ). Further, it is clear that PIE *-i was not 
apocopated; a certain example is the preposition/adverb: 
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PIE *upéri ‘over, above’ (cf. Skt upari) > PGmc *ubiri (cf. OHG ubiri, ON yfir), 
in which only a surviving *-i can have caused umlaut of the preceding *e in 
PGmc (see 3.2.5 (iii-iv) ); contrast 

PIE *upér ‘over, above’ (cf. Gk ὑπέρ /hupér/) > PGme *uber (cf. OHG 
obar, OE ofer), 


the alternative form to which the ‘hic-et-nunc’ particle *-i had not been 
added. It follows that the apocope of PIE *-e must have preceded the raising 
of unstressed *e, including the *e of final syllables, to *i (see 3.2.5 (iii) ). 

It has been claimed that apocope occurred only in the post-PGmc period, 
on the evidence of a supposed form wraita ‘I wrote’ in a Runic Norse 
inscription (Antonsen 1975: 52-3). That is impossible. Note that on the 
same stone the same author reads nom. sg. unnamz. Since that cannot be 
an o-grade deverbal root-noun (a formation unknown in Germanic), it must 
be an a-stem nom. sg., which could only mean that the *a of PGmc *-az had 
been lost; and it should follow that post-PIE *-a had also been lost. Whether 
the readings are correct, and whether ‘unnamz could possibly mean ‘untake- 
able’, are of course separate questions; see Krause 1971: 159 for a more generally 
accepted reading and interpretation of this inscription. 

In fact the subsequent development of strong past 155. and 3sg. forms in 
ON demonstrates that word-final short nonhigh vowels were lost earlier than 
other final syllable rhymes. Stops which became word-final by the sound 
change discussed in this section were devoiced; thus we find, for example: 


post-PIE *bbeb"énd?e “(s)he has tied’ (cf. Skt baband"a) >= PGmc *band 
“(s)he tied’ (cf. Goth., OE band) > *bant > ON batt. 


Stops which became word-final by subsequent losses of syllable rhymes were 
not devoiced in ON; cf. the following: 


post-PIE *land"om ‘open area’ (cf. Olt. land, which must reflect a 
collective in *-eh, because it is a fem. a-stem) > PGmc *landa ‘land’ 
(cf. Goth., OE land) > ON land. 


Of course the -nd of the latter can be explained as the result of analogical 
leveling from other forms of the paradigm; but leveling should also have 
been possible in verb paradigms, and it is not plausible that all the 
nominal examples, but none of the verbal examples, should have been leveled. 


3.2.5 (ii) Developments of Sievers’ Law The outputs of Sievers’ Law were of 
course inherited from PIE. Clear Sievers’ Law examples of most sonorants are 
difficult to find, but those involving *y are numerous; the following examples 
with light roots are typical. (Note that in various of these examples Gothic has 
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restored or introduced a sequence ji by various reanalyses; see further 3.2.6 (i). 
On the voiceless fricatives of the verb endings see 3.4.3 (i) ad fin.) 


PIE *g”"édyeti ‘(s)he is asking for’, *g“"éd?yonti ‘they are asking for’ (see 
3.2.4 (iii) ) >— PGmce *bidipi, *bidjanpi (cf. Goth. bidjip, bidjand, OE 
bitt, biddap); 

PIE *lég"yeti ‘(s)he’s lying down, *lég*yonti ‘they’re lying down’ (eventive; 
see 3.2.4 (i) ad fin.) > PGmce *ligipi, *ligjanpi (cf. OE ligh, licgap); 
PIE *h,éryeti ‘he’s plowing’, *h,éryonti ‘they're plowing’ (cf. Lith. dria, 
OCS orjetii, orjotit) >— PGmce *aripi, *arjanpi (cf. OE erep, eriap; Goth. 

ptc. arjands); 

PIE *méd”yos ‘middle’ (cf. Skt mad"yas, Lat. medius) > PGme *midjaz (cf. 
Goth. midjis, OE midd); 

PIE *alyos ‘other’ (cf. Lydian ada-, Gk ἄλλος /allos/, Lat. alius) > PGme 
*aljaz (cf. Goth. alja-); 

PIE *nityos ‘(one’s) own’ (cf. Skt nityas) > PGmc *nipjaz ‘relative, 
kinsmar’ (cf. Goth. nibjis; OE pl. nippas ‘people’); 

PIE *koryos ‘detachment’ (Olr. cuire ‘company’; Lith. kdrias ‘army’) > 
PGmce *harjaz ‘army’ (cf. Goth. harjis, OE here). 


Oxytone examples with solid PIE pedigrees happen to be hard to find, but an 
example clearly analyzable in pre-PGmc terms is: 


post-PIE *Klyéti ‘(s)he hides’, *klyénti ‘they hide’ (cf. unsuffixed *kéleti in 
Olt. celid, OE hilb) > PGmce *hulipi ‘(s)he covers, *huljanpi ‘they cover’ 
(cf. Goth. huljip, huljand). 


A similar example with no clear extra-Germanic cognates but archaic inflec- 
tion in PGmc is: 


pre-PGmc *b"ug'yéti, *b"ugyonti > PGmc *bugipi ‘(s)he buys, *bugjanpi 
‘they buy’ (cf. Goth. bugjip, bugjand, OE bygep, bycgap). 


These examples with heavy roots are typical: 


PIE *seh,gieti ‘(s)he gives a sign’, *seh,gionti ‘they give a sign’ (cf. Hitt. 
sakizzi, sakianzi; Lat. sagire ‘to be keen-nosed’; see 3.2.4 (iv) ) > PGmc 
*sokipi ‘(s)he seeks, *sdkijanpi ‘they seek’ (cf. Goth. sokeip, sokjand, OE 
sécp, sécap); 

PIE *h,kKh,owsiéti ‘(s)he is sharp-eared’, *h,kh,owsi6nti ‘they are sharp- 
eared’ (cf. Gk ἀκούειν /akouen/ ‘to hear’) > PGmce *hauzipi ‘(s)he hears’, 
*hauzijanpi ‘they hear’ (cf. Goth. hauseip, hausjand, OE hierp, hierap); 

post-PIE *h,entios ‘in front’ (derived from loc. sg. *h,enti, like Gk ἐναντίος 
/enantios/ ‘opposite’, Hoenigswald 1985: 168; Skt dntyas ‘last’ can be derived 
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from *h,énti, with more archaic accent) > PGmce *andijaz ‘end’ (cf. 
Goth. andeis, OE ende); 

post-PIE *orbiom ‘inheritance’ (cf. Olr. orbe; apparently a derivative of 
*orb®os ‘bereft, orphan’, cf. Armenian orb, Lat. orbus, Gk ὀρφανός 
/orp'ands/) > PGme *arbija (cf. Goth. arbi, OE ierfe). 


At some point in the development of PGmc before the sound changes affecting 
*j, the automatic offglide between *i and a following vowel was reanalyzed 
as a separate segment; thus the reflexes of PIE prevocalic *y ~ *i are PGmce *j 
~ *ij. (The spelling *j rather than *y is simply a matter of traditional 
orthography; there was no change in the sound, so far as we can tell.) 

But there is also good evidence that Sievers’ Law continued to be a 
productive rule in the prehistory of Germanic. The resolution of nonvocalic 
syllabic sonorants into *uR-sequences created new heavy syllables, and Sie- 
vers’ Law reapplied at least to *y immediately following those syllables. There 
is at least one example inherited from PIE: 


PIE *wrgyéeti ‘(s)he is working, *wrgy6nti ‘they are working’ (cf. Av. 
varaziieiti, varazinti) > *wurgiéti, *wurgionti > PGmc *wurkipi “(s)he 
works/makes, *wurkijanpi ‘they work/make’ (cf. Goth. wauzrkeip, 
waurkjand, OE wyrcp, wyrcap). 


A further example that could predate PGmc considerably is: 


pre-PGmc *tngyéti ‘it is perceived’, *tngyonti ‘they are perceived’ (root 
*tong- ‘to perceive, see 3.2.4 (iv)) > *tungiéti, *tungionti > PGmc 
*punkipi ‘it seems, *punkijanpi ‘they seem’ (cf. Goth. pugkeip, 
pugkjand, OE pyncp, pyncap). 


Though the pre-Germanic stem formation of this latter example cannot be 
known for certain, it seems most likely that it was a derived intransitive in 
*-yé/6-, historically connected with the derived passive presents in -yd- of 
Sanskrit; if that is true, then Sievers’ Law has reapplied to it too. 

The reapplication of Sievers’ Law is hard to understand if it was an ordered 
rule, fossilized within the phonology of the language but no longer operative 
on the postlexical phonetic level; but it makes sense if Sievers’ Law was 
operating as a surface filter, applying to any derived input that met its 
structural description in much the same way as modern German obstruent 
devoicing. If that is so, then Sievers’ Law probably reapplied to forms of the 
relevant shape as soon as syllabic sonorants had become *uR-sequences. 

How long Sievers’ Law remained productively applicable to other sonor- 
ants is unclear. It seems reasonably likely that PGmc past 1pl. *-um reflects the 
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heavy Sievers’ Law alternant of PIE pf. ipl. *-mé (see the preceding section), 
but the PGmc 3pl. ending *-un is also an obvious source for generalization 
of a stem vowel *-u- in the past, and the ipl. ending might have acquired a 
*-u- from that source even without a heavy Sievers’ Law alternant. Other 
heavy Sievers’ Law alternants are surprisingly hard to find. The shapes of such 
PGmce words as *hunhruz ‘hunger’ and *unhtwon- ‘dawn’ strongly suggest 
that Sievers’ Law ceased to apply to sonorants other than *j rather early. So far 
as our evidence goes, it appears that Sievers’ Law became a rule applicable 
only to *j (= PIE *y) at some point in the prehistory of Germanic. 

It is clear that there was no converse of Sievers’ Law, changing *i to *y after 
a light syllable, in PIE; but in pre-PGmce such a rule did begin to apply before 
the sound changes affecting *j occurred. There is at least one clear example 
with a good PIE pedigree: 


PIE *néwios ‘new’ (cf. Welsh newydd, Skt navias, spelled navyas but often 
scanned as three syllables in the Rigveda; derivative of *newos, cf. Hitt. 
néwas, Lat. novos) > PGme *niwjaz (cf. Goth. niujis, OHG niuwi with 
geminate *ww reflecting PGmc ἔν). 


If, as seems likely, Sievers’ Law also gave syllabic *i after word-initial *CHC- 
sequences in PIE, then the Germanic present of ‘lift’ is also an inherited 
example: 


PIE *kh,piéti ‘(s)he is grasping, *kh,pionti ‘they are grasping’ (see 3.2.1 
(iv) ) > *kapyéti, *kapyonti (as also in Lat. capit ‘(s)he takes, capiunt 
‘they take’) > PGmce *habipi ‘(s)he lifts, *habjanpi ‘they lift’ (cf. Goth. 
haffip, hafjand, OE hefep, hebbap). 


This apparently reflects a reanalysis of Sievers’ Law so that it applied in both 
directions, so to speak; it is unlikely ever to have been a separate rule. If that is 
true, then this process too ought to have operated as a surface filter, which 
makes it hard to date. (For instance, we cannot be confident that it began to 
apply only after the laryngeal in the latter example had developed into a 
vowel, since if it was a preexisting surface filter it would have applied anyway 
as soon as the *a, or rather *a, arose—see 3.2.1 (iv).) It continued to apply for 
a considerable period of time; we will have occasion to return to it in 
discussing inflectional morphology. 

The ‘Lindeman’s Law’ alternation between initial *CR- and *CR- in mono- 
syllabic words (see 2.2.4 (ii) ) seems to have been resolved in favor of non- 
syllabic *CR-. However, since this appears to have been a special case 
of Sievers’ Law, since the only clear example involved the sequence *dw- ~ 
*du-, and since it appears that *w ceased to be affected by Sievers’ Law anyway 
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(see immediately above), exactly what happened is far from clear. The ex- 
ample is ‘two’: 


PIE *dwoh, ‘two’ (masc. nom.-acc.; cf. Skt ἀνά, Homeric Gk δύω /dtio:/) > 
?PGmc *two, possibly in OE twe&gen > twégen (*tw6 1n6??; cf. van Helten 
1906: 91-3, Ross and Berns 1992: 568-9, but see also 3.4.5 (ii)); or >> 
?PGmc *twai (with plural inflection, cf. Goth twai). 


But that is not the whole story. It is clear that the PIE word for ‘pig’ was *suH- 
or *sii- (cf. Gk ds /hii:s/, Lat. siis) with a derived adjective *suHino- or *suino- 
‘of pigs’ (cf. Lat. suinus). In Germanic the neuter of the adjective became the 
word for ‘pig, and its phonological shape is somewhat unexpected: 


PIE neut. *su(H)inom ‘of pigs’ > *suwinom > PGmc *swina ‘pig’ (cf. 
Goth. swein, OE swin). 


To judge from the development of this word, word-initial *Cuw- became 
PGmc *Cw-. That in turn might help to account for the shape of ‘fire’ in 
Germanic. It seems clear that the PGmce word reflects the PIE amphikinetic 
collective (Schindler 1975a: 10), which apparently developed as follows (cf. 
4.3.4 (i) ): 


PIE *péh,wor ~ *ph,un-’ — *ph,u6r ~ *ph,un~’ (cf. Toch. B puwar, pwar- 
see Ringe 1996: 17-18) > *puwor ~ *pun- > *pwor ὦ *pun- > PGmc *for 
~ *fun- (see 3.2.6 (i); cf Goth. fon ~ funin-, with suffixal n generalized 
and the obl. stem recharacterized with -in-, cf. watin- ‘water’). 


On the other hand, this makes it somewhat harder to account for OHG 
disyllabic fuir (see 4.3.4 (i) and vol. ii). 


3.2.5 (iii) The raising of unstressed *e; unstressed *ew After stress had been 
shifted to the initial syllables of polysyllabic words (see 3.2.4 (ii) ), unstressed 
*e was raised to *i, merging with inherited *i, unless *r followed immediately. 
(See the end of this section on the problem of unstressed *ewC.) 

Before illustrating this change with examples I think it necessary to discuss 
the evidence for it, which is not completely straightforward. Most unfortu- 
nately, PGmce *e and *i later merged ‘across the board’ in Gothic, yielding [8] 
(spelled ‘ai’) before 7, ἢ, and Ww, but [i] in all other positions. (The tiny 
handful of exceptions can be explained by other sound changes and changes 
of other kinds; see e.g. Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 23—4 with references.) It is 
clear that the ancestor of Gothic first underwent the more limited merger of 
unstressed *e and *i discussed here, both because Gothic exhibits a divergent 
outcome of unstressed *e before r (see below) and because this merger was 
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followed by other sound changes that are clearly reflected in Gothic, notably 
the loss of intervocalic *j and the subsequent contraction of unstressed vowels 
in hiatus (see 3.2.6 (i) ); thus there is no doubt that the merger of unstressed *e 
and *i was a pre-PGmc sound change. But because of the later, more 
sweeping merger in Gothic, forms from that language cannot be adduced as 
direct evidence for this change. In North and West Germanic, on the 
other hand, numerous unstressed vowels have been lost, including 
many that might provide evidence for this change. Fortunately all those 
languages underwent sound changes collectively called ‘i-umlaut’, by which 
vowels were fronted and/or raised when a high front vocalic occurred in the 
following syllable. In fact i-umlaut of *e occurred in pre-PGmce (see 3.2.5 
(iv) ); in Norse and northern WGmc, i-umlaut of other vowels occurred 
before the loss of most unstressed *i. Much of our evidence, then, will consist 
of ON and OE forms which have endings that contained *e in PIE but which 
also exhibit i-umlaut, thus demonstrating that those *e had been raised to *i 
in PGmce. 

However, that is still not the whole story. In each language the effects of 
i-umlaut were undone by paradigmatic leveling in some morphological 
categories, thus eliminating potential evidence. Moreover, the reflexes of 
PIE high front vocalics also triggered i-umlaut, so that a form containing 
both an unstressed *e and an *i in successive syllables, or a sequence *ye or 
*ey, cannot be a probative example of the raising of *e if the basis of 
the evidence is i-umlaut. Taken together, these considerations eliminate a 
startlingly large proportion of the potential evidence for the raising 
of unstressed *e in PGmce. For instance, the PIE present tense endings 285. 
*-esi, 38g. *-eti unarguably developed into PGmc *-izi and *-idi respectively, 
and both trigger i-umlaut in North and West Germanic; but was their *e 
raised by the change under discussion here or umlauted by the following *i? 
PIE present 2pl. *-ete, which lost its final vowel early (see 3.2.5 (i) ), is not so 
ambiguous, and I expect it to have yielded PGmc *-id by the sound changes 
I accept and so to have triggered i-umlaut of the vowels of preceding verb 
roots. But in ON and OHG i-umlaut has been eliminated from the plural 
forms of the present by paradigmatic leveling; and in northern WGmc the 
plural forms of all verb categories underwent syncretism, so that only the 
3pl. endings survive. 

In spite of these difficulties there are enough unarguable examples to 
demonstrate that unstressed *e was raised to *i in pre-PGmc, as the following 
list (and the discussion in 3.2.6 (i) ) will show. But it will be necessary at least 
to ask whether the change might not have been as exceptionless as I here 
suggest. I will address that question at the end of this section. 
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Most of the examples are in noninitial syllables of polysyllabic words: 


PIE consonant-stem gen. sg. *-és and nom. pl. *-es > *-ez > PGmce *-iz, 
e.g.: PIE *mis ‘mouse’, gen. sg. *miisés, nom. pl. *miuses (cf. Skt mits, 
miisds, miisas, Gk μῦς /miu:s/, nom. pl. μῦες /mizes/, Lat. miis, gen. sg. 
miris) > PGme *mis, gen. sg. *mitsiz (with Verner’s Law alternants 
leveled), nom. pl. *misiz (cf. OE miis, mys, mys); 

PIE neut. s-stem suffix *-os ~ *-es- > PGmce *-az ~ *-iz-, e.g.: PIE *h,ég"0s 
~ *h,ég"es- ‘emotional distress’ (cf. Homeric Gk ἄχος /4k"os/, gen. sg. 
dyeos /ak"eos/) > PGme *agaz ~ *agiz- ‘fear’ (cf. Goth. agis (remodeled 
as a neut. a-stem), OE ege (remodeled as a masc. i-stem) ); 

late PIE *-éteh,, suffix forming abstract nouns from adjs. (cf. Skt nagn-ata 
‘nakedness’; for the medial vowel cf. also Gk ἀρετή /areté:/ ‘virtue’, etc.), 
> *-eba > PGmc *-ip6, e.g. in *strangipo ‘strength’ (cf. OE strengp); 

PIE *uksén ~ *uksén- ~ *uksn-’ ‘bull’ (cf. Skt uksd, acc. sg. uksdnam, gen. 
sg. uksnas) >— PGmce *uhso (nom. sg. remodeled; cf. OE oxa, OHG 
ohso) ~ *uhsin- (cf. ON yxn-) ~ *uhsn- (cf. Goth. gen. pl. aihsne); 

late PIE diminutive suffix *-el- (cf. Lat. -ol- ~ -ul-, e.g. in filiolus ‘little son’, 
rotula ‘little wheel’) > PGmc *-il- (cf. e.g. OE cyrnel ‘kernel’, derived 
from corn ‘grain’); 

post-PIE nom. pl. *suHnéwes ‘offspring, sons’ (cf. Skt siindvas ‘sons’; for 
the vowels cf. Gk masc. nom. pl. Bapées /barées/ ‘heavy’) >= PGmc 
*suniwiz (cf. Goth. sunjus, ON synir). 


Other, less certain examples can be cited, but the above seem solid (pace Lloyd 
1961). There are also some examples in unstressed alternants of personal 
pronouns: 


PIE *égh, T (cf. Skt aham, Lat. ego, both with innovative second syllables) 
> PGmce *ek, unstressed *ik (cf. ON ek but OE i¢é, OHG ih); 

PIE *m(m)é ge ‘me!’ (with enclitic emphasizing particle, cf. Gk ἐμέγε 
/emége/) >— PGmce acc. *mek, unstressed *mik ‘me’ (cf. Anglian OE 
mec but ON mik, OHG mih). 


If these examples are taken into account, it appears that the raising 
of unstressed *e occurred in more or less the full range of consonantal 
environments, except before *r. 

Since it can be shown that this change preceded the i-umlaut of *e (see the 
following section), the raising of unstressed *e before PIE *y (= PGmce Ἢ) is 
best regarded as part of this change, even though it would also have 
been effected by i-umlaut. The clearest examples are derived causative verbs, 
such as: 
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PIE *wortéyeti ‘(s)he turns it, *wortéyonti ‘they turn it (cf. Skt 
vartayati, vartayanti) >—*wordijibi, *wordijonpi > PGmc *(fra-)wardipi, 
*(fra-)wardijanpi ‘(s)he, they ruin it’ (*‘turn it wrong’; cf. Goth. frawardeip, 
frawardjand, OE (for)wiert, (for)wierdap, OHG arwertit, arwertent). 


These forms were affected by the converse of Sievers’ Law (see 3.2.5 (ii) ); this 
example is typical: 


PIE *woséyeti “(s)he clothes, *woséyonti ‘they clothe’ (cf. Hitt. wassezzi, 
wassanzi, Skt vasdyati, vasdyanti) >— *wozijibi, *wozijonpi > *wozjipi, 
*wozjonbi > PGmc *wazipi, *wazjanpi (cf. Goth. wasjip, wasjand, OE 
werep, weriap, OHG werit, werient). 


In these cases the evidence of Gothic (and ON, though it is more complex) is 
important, since in West Germanic the difference between the resulting two 
types of verbs was partly obscured (see the discussion in vol. ii). 

Though it is clear that this raising did not occur before *r, it is less clear 
what the PGmc outcome of unstressed *e before *r was. Consider this 
example, which is typical: 


PIE *anteros ‘other (of two)’ (apparently a derivative of *alyos ‘other’ with 
an archaic Ἢ] ~ *n alternation) > PGmc *anperaz (?, see below; cf. Goth. 
anpar, ON annarr, OE oper, OF other, OS dar, OHG andar). 


The regular Gothic and ON reflex is a. The OS and OHG spellings are 
variable, but a is a frequent variant. Only in northern WGmc (‘Anglo-Frisian’) 
do we typically find e—and that is precisely the area in which PGmc *a was 
fronted (except before nasals) and typically appears as e when unstressed (see 
vol. ii). It is not unreasonable to infer from this pattern of evidence that 
unstressed *e was lowered to *a before *r already in PGmc. Unfortunately 
such an inference is not secure, because the lowering (a natural phonetic 
change) can also have occurred independently in the individual histories of 
the languages. That could account for the inconsistent spellings of OHG. Note 
also that two Latin loanwords in Gothic, lukarn ‘lamp’ < lucerna and karkara 
‘prison’ <— carcer, appear to exhibit the effects of the lowering; should we 
conclude that it followed the borrowing of those words, or is this a case of 
‘sound substitution’ prompted by the lack of unstressed *e in Gothic at the 
time the borrowings occurred? A definitive answer to any of these questions 
seems unattainable. In any case, *e clearly remained before *r until after the i- 
umlaut of *e had occurred (see the following section). 

Another gap in the pattern should probably be accounted for differently. 
Examples of unstressed *iw from *ew are regularly encountered in caseforms 
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of u-stem nominals; in addition to nom. pl. *-iwiz noted above, cf. Goth. gen. 
pl. suniwe and ON dat. sg. -i < *-1 < Runic -iu < *-iwi (cf. Noreen 1923: 121, 
272-4; Krause 1971: 118). But none of the examples are tautosyllabic; before 
consonants and word-finally we find only *au, e.g. in gen. sg. *sunauz ‘son’s’ 
(cf. Goth. sunaus, ON sonar, OE suna) and voc. sg. *-au (cf. Goth. sunau). It is 
customary to posit PIE o-grade *ow as the ancestor of this diphthong. But a 
modern understanding of PIE ablaut leads us to expect *e, not *o, in these 
forms. Moreover, the other daughter languages in which we find reflexes of 
*ow—namely Italic, Celtic, and Balto-Slavic—are those in which *ew is 
known to have become *ow by regular sound change. I therefore suggest 
that the best way to account for the Gmc facts is to posit a regular change 
of unstressed tautosyllabic *ew to *ow. Since that change bled the raising of 
unstressed *e, it ought to have preceded it; it would also be most natural if it 
preceded the merger of *o with *a. Like the raising of unstressed *e, it must 
have followed the fixation of stress on initial syllables. 

It has been suggested that the raising of unstressed *e to *i was even more 
limited than the above discussion suggests (see Lloyd 1961). That seems much 
less likely, for several reasons. Most significantly, no clear phonological 
constraints on the raising can be stated (cf. the wide range of environments 
exhibited by the certain cases above); the suggestion of Lloyd (ibid. 850-1) 
that the raising was blocked by a following syllable containing a nonhigh 
vowel seems to me to be contradicted by some of the examples cited above, 
and even if it were not, the amount of analogical levelling required to 
eliminate the alternant *-ez- from the neuter s-stem suffix, for example, 
would be very great. But the only alternative is to posit an irregular sound 
change—always an unlikely option. Moreover, the apparent counterexamples 
to the raising (Lloyd, ibid.) are almost entirely confined to OHG, which raises 
the suspicion that they are later developments specific to OHG. In fact, it is 
not difficult to propose an OHG sound change that will account for 
them: after the effects of i-umlaut were leveled out in the morphosyntactic 
categories in question, *i can have been lowered to e after syllables containing 
a low or lower mid vowel—a suggestion that is especially plausible because it 
is known (from the subsequent history of High German vowels) that PGmc 
*e, which on this hypothesis was introduced into the root syllables of these 
forms by leveling, was actually lower than the e that developed by i-umlaut 
of *a. 


3.2.5 (iv) i-umlaut of *e After the preceding change had occurred, *e was 
raised to Ἢ if a high front vocalic followed in the same or an immediately 
succeeding syllable. The relative chronology of those two changes is 
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guaranteed by the development of s-stem neuter nouns with post-PIE *e in 
the root syllable: 


PIE *ség"0s ~ *séges- ‘control, power’ (cf. Skt sahas, Av. hazé; the verb 
survives in Gk ἔχειν /ék"em/ ‘to have’) > *segaz ~ *segiz- > PGme 
*segaz ~ *sigiz- ‘victory’ (cf. Goth. sigis, reanalyzed as a neut. a-stem; 
ON sigr, OE sige, OHG sigi-, reanalyzed as a masc. i-stem). 


There are numerous other examples, many triggered by PIE *i or *y; note the 
following: 


΄ 


PIE *bréresi ‘you are carrying’, *bPéreti ‘(s)he is carrying’ (cf. Skt b Gras, 
b"drati, OCS bereSi, beretit) > *berizi, *beridi > PGmc *birizi, *biridi (cf. 
OE birst, birb, OHG biris, birit); 

PIE *g”"éd"yeti ‘(s)he is asking for’, *g”"éd"yonti ‘they are asking for’ (cf. 
Ay. jadiieiti, jaSiieinti) > *bedjidi, *bedjondi >> PGmc *bidipi, 
*bidjanpi (cf. OE bitt, biddap, OHG bitit, bittent); 

PIE *mélid, *mélit- ‘honey’ (cf. Hitt. milit, Luvian mallit, Gk μέλι /méli/, 
μέλιτ- /melit-/) > *melit, *melid- > PGme *mili, *milid- (cf. Goth. 
milip, OE mildéaw ‘honeydew’, OHG militou ‘mildew ); 

PIE *néwios ‘new (cf. Welsh newydd, Skt ndvias; derivative of *néwos, cf. 
Hitt. néwas, Lat. novos) > PGme *niwjaz (cf. Goth. niujis, OE niewe, 
OHG niuwi); 

PIE *méd"yos ‘middle’ (cf. Skt mad" yas, Lat. medius) > PGmce *midjaz (cf. 
Goth. midjis, ON midr, OE midd, OHG mitti). 


Assuming that this was a phonetically natural change, it should also have 
affected tautosyllabic *ey, giving *1. That is the case, and examples are likewise 
numerous; cf. the following: 


PIE *deywos ‘god’ (cf. Skt devas, Lat. deus, div-) > PGmce *Tiwaz, name of 
the war god (cf. OE Tiw in Tiwes-deg “Tuesday’); 

PIE *h,méysonti ‘they're urinating’ (cf. Skt méhanti, Gk ὀμείχουσι 
/oméik"o:si/) > PGme *migandi (cf. OE migap); 

PIE *bhéyd®onti ‘they trust’ (vel sim.; cf. Lat. fidunt ‘they trust’, Gk (mid.) 
πείθονται /péit"ontai/ ‘they believe’) > PGmce *bidandi ‘they wait (for)’ 
(cf. Goth. beidand, ON bida, OE bidap, OHG bitant). 


As the last example (indeed the whole first class of strong verbs) shows, this 
part of the change is clearly reflected in Gothic (‘e? being merely an ortho- 
graphic device to represent /i/, as loanwords demonstrate). 

The i-umlaut of *e is crucially ordered only before the loss of intervocalic *j 
and the changes that subsequently affected vowels in hiatus. The complex 
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conditions on the loss of ἢ] presuppose that immediately preceding *e had already 
become *i (see 3.2.6 (i) ), but most examples of *e are in noninitial syllables 
and thus should already have become *i because they were unstressed 
(see 3.2.5 (iii) ). However, there is one example in an initial syllable, namely ‘three’: 


PIE *tréyes ‘three’ (nom. masc.; cf. Skt trayas, Gk τρεῖς /tré:s/) > *préjes > 
*prejiz > *prijiz > PGme *priz (cf. ON prir; OE prie has added the strong 
adj. nom. pl. ending). 


Since the loss of *j occurred in Gothic as well as in the other Germanic 
languages, we must reconstruct this sound change for PGmce (in spite of the 
fact that its effects were later eliminated by the merger of *i and *e in Gothic). 
The proposal that Germanic ‘*é,’ reflects inherited *ey is without merit; see 
Ringe 1984a for fuller discussion. 


3.2.6 Loss of *j, *w, and *a; miscellaneous consonant changes 


The sound changes discussed in the first two subsections of this section are 
among the most complex and obscure in the prehistory of Germanic, and 
there is no consensus regarding them. I here present the scenario that I accept; 
it is based heavily on Cowgill 1959; Bennett 1962; Hock 1973; Dishington 1978; 
and porhallsdottir 1993. The sound changes discussed in the third subsection 
are ‘minor sound changes, affecting few forms. The fourth subsection dis- 
cusses an Auslautgesetz whose exact formulation and chronology have been 
uncertain; I believe that I adduce hitherto overlooked evidence that helps to 
settle the question. 


3.2.6 (i) The loss of *j and *w PIE *y survives word-initially in PGmce, 
traditionally spelled *j; examples are fairly few but certain. Note especially: 


PIE *yes- ‘boil’ (cf. Skt ydsyati ‘it foams’, Gk Cet /sdén/ ‘to boil’ < *d*eh-e-) 
> PGmc *jesana ‘to ferment’ (cf. OHG jesan); 

PIE *yugom ‘yoke’ (cf. Skt yugam, Lat. iugum) > PGmce *juka (cf. OE ῥέος; 
Goth. juk ‘yoke (of oxen), pair’); 

PIE *yu ‘you (pl.)’ (cf. Skt γηγάπη) — *yis (recharacterized, cf. Lith. jiis, Av. 
yiizam) > PGmce*jtz (cf. Goth. jiis; OE gé, etc. have been remodeled on ‘we’); 

PIE *h,yuHnkos ‘young’ (cf. Skt yuvasds; Lat. iuvencus ‘steer’, i.e. ‘young 
bull’) > PGmc *jungaz (cf. Goth. juggs, OE iung, geong); 

PIE relative pronoun *Hy6- (cf. Skt yds, Gk ὅς /hdés/) + *ke ‘and’ (see 3.2.5 
(i); for the formation cf. Lat. quo-que ‘also’) > PGme Ἴδῃ" ‘and’ (cf. 
Goth. jah; OE ge... ge ‘both... and’). 
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In noninitial position, however, *y / *j was lost in a complex pattern: 


word-internally *j was lost, 
except when immediately preceded by a consonant, *i, or *a, 
unless *i immediately followed (in which case it was lost after all). 


The outcomes can be listed schematically as follows: 


*Cji > * Ci; other *CjV > *CjV; 
“Ti > *ii (> Ἢ); other *ijV > ὮΝ; 
*oji > *ai; other *ajV > *jV; 


all other *VjV > *VV. 


Even a cursory glance at this table suggests that the pattern of outcomes was not 
the result of a single natural phonetic change (cf. Porhallsdottir 1993: 22 n. 32), 
and in fact that can be demonstrated. The crucial point is the behavior of ἴο. It 
seems clear enough that a preceding *i ‘protected’ *j from loss ifany other vowel 
followed, because it was the syllabic that shared all the features of *j; but why 
should *a, which was not particularly like *j, have protected it as well? The 
outcome *jV < *ajV would make much more sense if 5 between nonsyllabics 
had already been lost by the time *j was dropped between vowels other than *i. 
But *a does survive in the sequence *aji, in which *j was lost instead. The 
simplest chronology of changes that will give those outcomes is the following: 


1. *j was lost before *i; 
2. *a was lost between nonsyllabics; 
3. *j was lost between vowels unless the preceding vowel was *1. 


That is the chronology that I adopt. 

I will give examples of these changes together with examples of related 
forms in which *j was preserved (to the extent that such forms exist), since 
that will show most clearly the consequences of the loss of *j for PGme 
inflectional morphology. 

The loss of *j between a consonant and *i occurred in the forms of j- 
presents of light roots in which the thematic vowel was in the e-grade (see 
3.4.3 (i) ad fin. on the endings): 


PIE *g”éd" yeti ‘(s)he is asking for’, *g”?éd"yonti ‘they are asking for’ (see 
3.2.4 (iii) ) > *bidjidi, *bidjondi > PGmce *bidipi, *bidjanpi (cf. Goth. 
bidjip, bidjand, ON bi6r, bidja, OE bitt, biddap, OHG bitit, bittent); 

PIE *lég*yeti ‘(s)he’s lying down, *lég"yonti ‘they’re lying down’ (eventive; 
see 3.2.4 (i) ad fin.) > *ligjidi, *ligjondi >— PGmc “*ligipi, *ligjanpi (cf. 
OE ligp, licgap, OHG ligit, liggent, ON inf. liggja); 
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PIE *h,éryeti ‘he’s plowing’, *h,éryonti ‘they're plowing’ (see 3.2.5 (ii) ) > 
*arjidi, *arjondi >— PGmc *aripi, *arjanpi (cf. OE erep, eriab, OHG erit, 
erient; Goth. ptc. arjands); 

PIE *kh,piéti “(s)he is grasping, *kh,pionti ‘they are grasping’ (see 3.2.1 (iv) ) 
> *kapyéti, *kapyonti (as also in Lat. capit ‘(s)he takes’, capiunt ‘they take’) 
> *habjibi, *habjonpi > PGmc *habipi ‘(s)he lifts, *habjanpi ‘they lift (cf. 
Goth. hafjip, hafjand, ON heft, hefja, OE hefep, hebbap, OHG hefit, 
heffent); 

PIE *woséyeti ‘(s)he clothes’, *woséyonti ‘they clothe’ (cf. Hitt. wassezzi, 
wassanzi, Skt vasayati, vasdyanti) > *wozijidi, *wozijondi > *wozjidi, 
*wozjondi >— PGmc *wazipi, *wazjanpi (cf. Goth. wasjip, wasjand, OE 
werep, weriap, OHG werit, werient). 


That *j was lost before Ἔ is indicated by the following. In WGmc *j caused the 
gemination of any preceding consonant except *r (including *r < *z, see vol. 
ii); in ON a similar gemination of the velars *k and *g (only) occurred. In 
verbs of the classes just listed we do find gemination when the stem vowel was 
*a, but not when it was *i. Gothic does show -ji- ~ -ja- in these verbs, but -j- 
can easily have been reintroduced before -i- by levelling. Of course it is 
conceivable that this particular loss of *j occurred only in NWGmc; but 
since *j was lost before *i in all other environments, and since the loss is 
reflected in several Gothic forms and classes of forms (see below), it is much 
more likely to have occurred in pre-PGmce. 

Preservation of *j between consonants and vowels other than *i is also 
demonstrated, of course, by numerous nominals: 


PIE *méd"yos ‘middle’ (cf. Skt mad"yas, Lat. medius) > PGmc *midjaz (cf. 
Goth. midjis, OE midd); 

PIE *alyos ‘other’ (cf. Lydian ada-, Gk ἄλλος /allos/, Lat. alius) > PGmc 
*aljaz (cf. Goth. alja-); 

PIE *nityos ‘(one’s) own’ (cf. Skt nityas) > PGmce *nibjaz ‘relative, 
kinsman’ (cf. Goth. nibjis; OE pl. nippas ‘people’); 

PIE *k6ryos ‘detachment’ (Olr. cuire ‘company’; Lith. karias ‘army’) > 
PGmce *harjaz ‘army’ (cf. Goth. harjis, OE here, pl. hergas); 

PIE *néwios ‘new’ (cf. Welsh newydd, Skt ndvias, see 3.2.5 (i) ) > PGme 
*niwjaz (cf. Goth. niujis, OHG niuwi with geminate *ww reflecting 
PGmc ἔν). 


Note again the West Germanic gemination of consonants (other than 1) 
triggered by *j. The -ji- of these Gothic examples is also the result of leveling: 
just as PGmc *-az > Goth. -s, so PGmc *-jaz > Goth. *-is (the Ἢ becoming a 
syllable nucleus), and -j- was then reintroduced from the oblique forms. 
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The loss of *j between two *i’s occurred in the forms of j-presents of heavy 
roots in which the thematic vowel was in the e-grade. The two *i’s then 
contracted to PGmce Ἢ: 


PIE *seh,gieti ‘(s)he gives a sign, *seh,gionti ‘they give a sign’ (cf. Hitt. 

sakizzi, sakianzi; Lat. sagire ‘to be keen-nosed’; see 3.2.4 (iv) ) > *sakijipi, 

*sakijonpi > PGmc *sokipi “(s)he seeks’, *s6kijanpi ‘they seek’ (cf. Goth. 
sokeip, sokjand, OE sécp, sécap) 

PIE *h,kh,owsiéti ‘(s)he is sharp-eared’, *h,kh,owsionti ‘they are sharp- 
eared’ (cf. Gk ἀκούειν /akouemn/ ‘to hear’) > *hauzijipi, *hauzijonpi > 
PGmce *hauzipi ‘(s)he hears’, *hauzijanpi ‘they hear’ (cf. Goth. hauseip, 
hausjand, OE hierp, hierap); 

PIE *wrgyéti ‘(s)he is working, *wrgyonti ‘they are working’ (cf. Av. 
varaziieiti, varazinti) > *wurgieti, *wurgionti > *wurkijipi, *wurkijonpi 
> PGmc *wurkipi “(s)he works/makes’,, *wurkijanpi ‘they work/make’ 
(cf. Goth. waurkeip, waurkjand, OE wyrcp, wyrcap); 

PIE *wortéyeti ‘(s)he turns it’, *wortéyonti ‘they turn it’ (cf. Skt vartayati, 
vartayanti) > *wordijidi, *wordijondi >— PGmc *(fra-)wardipi, *(fra-) 
wardijanpi ‘(s)he, they ruin it’ (*‘turn it wrong’; cf. Goth. frawardeip, 
frawardjand, OE (for)wiert, (for)wierdap, OHG arwertit, arwertent). 


The same change affected *iji-sequences in nominal forms: 


PIE masc. nom. pl. *treyes ‘three’ (cf. Skt trayas, Lat. trés) > *prijiz > 
PGmce *priz (cf. ON prir; OE prie, OHG drie with analogically added 
ending); 

PIE nom. pl. *g"ésteyes ‘strangers’ (cf. Lat. hostés ‘enemies’, with the same 
contraction as in trés) > *gostijiz > PGmce *gastiz ‘guests’ (cf. Goth. 
gasteis, ON gestir, OHG gesti). 


Note that Gothic exhibits both the loss of *j and the contraction. The Gothic 
evidence is important, since suffixal vowels were reduced in various ways in 
North and West Germanic. 

Preservation of *j between *i and vowels other than *i is again demon- 
strated by nominals, of which the following are typical: 


PIE *priHos ‘beloved, happy’ (cf. Skt priyds ‘beloved’, verb prinati ‘(s)he 
gladdens’) — ‘free’ (cf. Welsh rhydd) > PGmce *frijaz (cf. Goth. freis, OHG fri); 

post-PIE *h,entios ‘in front’ (see 3.2.5 (ii) ) > PGmce *andijaz ‘end’ (cf. 
Goth. andeis, ON endir, OE ende, OHG enti); 

post-PIE *orb"iom ‘inheritance’ (see 3.2.5 (ii) ) > PGme *arbija (cf. Goth. 
arbi, OE ierfe, OHG erbi). 
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Note that though all the literary languages exhibit reflexes of *-i(z) < *-ij(z) < 
*-ijaz, *-ija in these words, nom. sg. -ijaz is well attested in Runic Norse 
(Krause 1971: 117). Cf. also the class II weak verb derived from the first example 
in the above list: 


(post?-)PIE *priHeh,yé/6- (cf. Skt priyaydte ‘(s)he reconciles’) > PGmc 
*frijona ‘to love’ (see below on the shape of the suffix; cf. Goth. frijon). 


A few other similar verbs can be cited (Porhallsdottir 1993: 23-6). 

While the statements in the preceding paragraphs reflect a consensus, there 
is no unanimity regarding the fate of *j after *o, because virtually all examples 
occur in the present stems of class III weak verbs, whose PGmc shape and 
ultimate origin are still a matter of dispute. I here present the conclusions that 
I accept; see also 3.4.3 (i). 

It seems clear that the PIE stative present-stem suffix *-éh,- always occurred 
accented in the e-grade; that is why we find invariant -é- in Latin second- 
conjugation stative presents, e.g.: 


PIE *h,rud’éh,- ‘to be red, to blush’ (cf. Olr. 38g. ruidid < *rudi- 
< ἀπ 4 8.) > Lat. rubére; 
(post?-)PIE *takeh,- or *tHkéh,- ‘to be silent’ (see below) > Lat. tacére. 


But it seems clear that in Germanic this non-ablauting athematic suffix was 
replaced by the thematic suffix complex *-a-yé- ~ *-a-y6- (Bennett 1962: 135— 
8). Though the *a of this complex is evidently the reflex of a laryngeal, the 
development must have been post-PIE, since laryngeals had been lost between 
a nonsyllabic and *y in the protolanguage when a syllable preceded (see 2.2.4 
(iii) ). The most plausible scenario for this development is the following: 
when verbal adjectives in *-t6- became passive participles, they began to be 
formed to derived present stems, which had formerly made no non-finite 
forms; at the time when that occurred, the participial suffix still productively 
induced zero grade of immediately preceding morphemes, so that the result 
was a suffix complex *-h,-t0-; the latter developed to *-a-t- by regular sound 
change (see 3.2.1 (iv) ); finally, present stems in *-o-ye- ~ *-a-y0- were back- 
formed to the participles, ousting the original athematic presents (see Ringe 
1991: 83-91, 1996: 56-8). It is the subsequent development of those new 
thematic presents that we must now consider. 

There is a fairly wide consensus that after the sequence *-ayé- had become 
*-aji- the *j was lost, yielding a diphthong *oi that then merged with *ai: 


pre-PGmc *takayé- ‘be silent’ (see above) > *bagaji- > *pagai- > PGme 
*pagai- (cf. OHG dagét ‘(s)he is silent’; Goth. bahaip has unexpectedly 
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introduced the voiceless Verner’s Law alternant, apparently from a related 
word that is not attested (pace Bernhardsson 2001: 45, 252, 281-2) ). 


This explains why (as Bennett 1962: 138-9 notes) -ai- appears in all and only 
those forms of the Gothic present paradigm in which an e-grade thematic 
vowel is expected (though it has also been leveled into the finite past and 
past participle in Gothic, and throughout the paradigm of the verb in 
OHG). What happened to the alternant *-ay6- is much less clear. It must 
have become pre-PGmce *-aja-, but whether that sequence survived in 
*-9a- which then developed into *-a-, 
is disputed because the evidence of the daughter languages is conflicting. 
We find that: 


PGmc, or became *-ja-, or became 


Goth. has -a- in the o-grade forms of all class II] weak presents; 

ON has *-a- in most, but *-ja- in segja (seggja) ‘say and pegja ‘be silent’; 

OE has *-ja- in all, but the class has been reduced to a handful of relics; so 
also in OF and OS; 

OHG has generalized e-grade -é- < *-ai-, but with relics suggesting a 
prehistory like that of northern WGmc (Braune and Eggers 1975: 297-9). 


Bennett (1962: 138-9) suggests that the Gothic and majority ON development 
was phonologically regular, reflecting the last alternative sound change 
scenario sketched immediately above. But relic formations are more likely 
to preserve regular sound-change outcomes, and both the ON minority 
paradigm and the few surviving class III weak presents in OE and the other 
northern WGmc languages clearly qualify as relics (so Hock 1973: 332-3; 
Dishington 1978). I therefore accept the view that the sequence *aja yielded 
*ja by regular sound change; the development of the o-grade stem alternant of 
‘be silent’ will then have been approximately: 


pre-PGmc *takoy6- ‘be silent’ (see above) > *pagaja- > PGmc *pagja- (cf. 
ON 3pl. pegja ‘they are silent’), 


and the development of the present of ‘say’ will have been: 


pre-PGmc *sok“ayé- ~ *sok“ayo- ‘say > *sag”ai- ~ *sag”aja- (see 3.2.4 
(iii) ) > *sag”ai- ~ *sagja- + PGmc *sagai- (cf. OHG sagét ‘(s)he says’) 
~ *sagja- (cf. ON seg(g)ja, OE secgap ‘they say’). 


Note that the unrounding of *g” before Ἢ must have followed the loss of *a, 
and that the resulting *g must have been leveled into the remaining forms of 
the paradigm. The j-less forms of Gothic and ON class III weak presents will 
be discussed in 3.4.3 (i). 
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It seems clear from the evidence presented in Porhallsdottir 1993 that *j was 
lost between all other pairs of vowels. Note especially these examples (all cited 
by Porhallsdottir): 


PIE thematic optative 155. *-oyh,-m (cf. Arkadian Gk -ova /-oia/ and, with 
analogically added -m, Skt -eyam) > *-oyun > PGmc*-au (Bammesberger 
1981: 80-1; cf. Goth. -au, e.g. in bairau ‘T may carry’); 

(post-)PIE thematic optative 3pl. *-oyh,-end (cf. Gk -ovev /-oien/) > *-oyin 
> PGmc *-ain (Bammesberger 1981: 82; cf. OHG -én, OE -en, e.g. 
respectively in berén, beren; extended with a particle in Goth. -aina, 
e.g. in bairaina); 

PIE *4yeri ‘in the morning’ (cf. Av. aiiara ‘day’, Gk ἄριστον /a:riston/ 
‘breakfast? < *ayeri-h,d-s-to- “eaten in the morning’) > *ajiri > PGme 
*airi ‘early’ (cf. Goth. air, ON ar, OE &r, OHG én); 

PIE *ayos ~ *ayes- ‘copper’ (cf. Skt ayas ‘metal, iron’, Lat. aes ‘bronze’; I 
suggest the meaning of the protoform on the grounds that PIE was 
clearly spoken in the Neolithic period) > *ajaz ~ *ajiz- > PGmc *aiz 
‘bronze’ (cf. Goth. aiz, ON eir, OE ar, OHG ér); 

PIE *steh,- ‘to stand’ (cf. aor. 355. Skt ἀεί αι, Gk ἔστη /este:/ ‘(s)he stood 
up’), innovative pres. *sth,-yé/6- or stative *sth,-h,yé/6- (cf. OCS 355. 
stojitii; Porhallsdottir 1993: 35-6, citing Cowgill 1973: 296) > *staja- ~ 
*staji- > PGmce *sta- ~ *stai- (cf. OF, OS, OHG stan beside OHG stén); 

PIE *b®uh,- ‘to become’ (cf. aorist 385. Skt ab'iit, Gk ἔφῦ | ép"u/ } 
innovative pres. *b"uh,-ye/o- (cf. Gk φύεσθαι /pa:est"ai, Lat. fieri; 
porhallsdottir 1993: 152-6) > *biji- ~ *bija- ‘be > PGmc *bui- Ὁ 
*biia- ‘dwell’ (cf. ON bua, 355. byr, OE bian, 355. byp); 

PIE pres. *snéh,ye/o- ‘to spin’ (cf. Gk νῆν /né:n/, Lat. nére; Skt snayati 
‘(s)he wraps’, Olr. sniid ‘(s)he twists’) >— PGmce *néi- ~ *néa- ‘sew’ (cf. 
OHG nden, nawen); 

PIE pres. *h,wéh,- ~ *h,wéh,- ‘to blow’ (cf. 385. Skt vati, Homeric Gk ἄησι 
/ae:si/) > *weh,ye/o- (cf. OCS 38g. véjetit) > *wéji- ~ *wéja- > PGmce 
*wéel- ὦ *wéa- (cf. Goth. waian, OE 38g. wewep); 

PIE *seh,- ‘to sow’ (cf. Lat. perf. sévit ‘(s)he sowed’), innovative pres. 
*seh,ye/o- (cf. 355. Lith. séja, OCS séjetti) > *séji- ~ *séja- > PGmc 
*séi- ~ *séa- (cf. Goth. saian, ON sa, 355. ser, OE sawan, 38g. sewp, OHG 
sa(j)en, sawen). 


Porhallsd6ttir 1993 argues convincingly that the various semivowels found 
before the thematic vowel in West Germanic languages are secondary devel- 
opments, none directly reflecting PGmc *j. There are many other potential 
examples among vowel-final strong verbs, but the above are especially useful 
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because a present in *-ye/o- was either inherited from PIE or can be paralleled 
in other daughter languages. 

The example ‘stand’ is especially interesting because it reveals two things 
about the relative chronology of the sound changes. First, ἴο in initial syllables 
must have become *a before the loss of intervocalic *j; the most plausible 
point for such a development is after the accent became fixed on the first 
syllables of phonological words (see 3.2.4 (ii) ). Secondly, it is striking that the 
contraction product of *aa in this stem is not *6; it follows that the contrac- 
tion must have occurred after the shift of inherited *4 to ἴδ, which can be 
shown to have been a very late sound change (see 2.7 below). I will argue in 
3.4.3 (i) that factitive presents of the 3rd weak class exhibit the same outcome. 

Finally, the inflection of class II weak presents provides an example of 
the loss of *j between various pairs of unstressed vowels, as Cowgill 1959 
demonstrated. Forms of the PGmce present *salb6na ‘anoint’ illustrate the 
outcomes: 


PIE *sdlpos ‘ointment’, collective *solpéh, (see 3.2.4 (ii) ), (post-PIE?) 
denominative *solpeh,yé/0- ‘anoint’: indic. 355. *solpeh,yeti > *salbajipi 
> PGmc *salbopi (cf. Goth. salbop, OE sealfap, OHG salbot); 

indic. 3pl. *solpeh,yonti > *salbajanpi > PGmce *salbonpi (cf. Goth. 
salbond, OHG salbont); 

opt. 355. *solpeh,yoyd > *salbajait > PGmc *salbo (cf. Goth., OHG salbo); 

opt. 3pl. *solpeh,yoyh,end > *salbajajint > PGmc *salbon (cf. Goth. 
salbona, OHG salbon); 

opt. 1sg. *solpeh,yoyh,m > *salbajajun > PGmc *salb0(cf. Goth., OHG salbo). 


Note that the pre-PGmc sequences *4ji, *aja, *Ajai, *Ajaji, *ajaju all eventuated 
in PGmce trimoric *6, which was also the outcome of much older contractions 
(see 3.2.1 (ii) ). For the opt. 155. and 3sg. that is demonstrated by the fact that 
the resulting word-final vowel is not shortened in Gothic and appears in OHG 
as (short) -o rather than -a, and for the indic. 3sg. it is demonstrated by the 
quality of the surviving internal vowel (not fronted in OE, not unrounded in 
OHG); other forms could be analogical, but there is no reason to suppose that 
they are (except for the imperative 2sg., whose PIE *-e should have been lost 
by sound change long before any contraction could occur). On the other 
hand, there is no evidence that trimoric vowels resulted from this late 
contraction when the input was two short vowels; in that respect it differs 
from the early contraction discussed in 3.2.1 (ii). 

Since paradigmatic leveling was continuously possible, none of these forms 
can provide any direct evidence about the relative chronology of Osthoff’s 
Law (see 3.2.1 (iii) ). 
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It is worth remarking that *j was not lost after *w; that is, at the time when 
the loss of intervocalic *j occurred, the second segment of the diphthongs *au 
and *iu was structurally a semivowel *w rather than a vowel *u. Thus there 
was no loss of *j in *niwjaz ‘new (cited above), nor in *hawja ‘grass, hay’ 
(cf. Goth. hawi, OE hieg, etc.), nor in *tawjana ‘to fit together’ (cf. Goth. 
taujan ‘to make’) nor *siwjana ‘to sew’ (cf. Goth. siujan). Whether we should 
expect *j to have been lost after *j is not clear, given that it was largely 
preserved after *i (see above); in any case, there was no degemination in 
such forms as *wajjuz ‘wall’ (cf. Goth. -waddjus, ON veggr, etc.) and *twajjo 
‘of two’ (cf. Goth. twaddje, ON tveggja, etc.). 

There is some evidence that *w was lost between round vowels, but there 
are far fewer examples, and it does not appear that the loss of *w and of *j 
were related. The most striking piece of evidence is Goth. 1du. -ο5, which 
should be a reflex of PIE thematic *-o-wos; the most straightforward way 
to account for this ending is to posit that the *w was lost and the adjacent 
o-vowels subsequently contracted: 


PIE them. 1du. *-0-wos, e.g. in *b"érowos ‘the two of us are carrying’ (cf. Skt 
b"éravas), > *-oos > *-s > PGmc *-6z, e.g. in *ber6z (cf. Goth. bairos). 


If this was a natural sound change, it must have occurred before the unround- 
ing of *o to *a in pre-PGmce (see 3.2.7 (i) ). But it cannot be the case that *w 
was lost between all pairs of o-vowels; note the counterexample: 


PGmce *hrawaz ‘raw’ (cf. ON hrar, OE hréaw, OHG το) < (post-)PIE 
*krowh,os, derivative of *kréwh,s ‘raw meat’ (cf. Skt kravis; Gk κρέας 
/kréas/ ‘meat’). 


However, this and the (few) other counterexamples all have one thing in 
common: one o-vowel or the other was in a root-syllable, which was stressed 
by rule after the PIE contrastive accent was lost. (That also applies to the 
preform of PGmc *frawardijana ‘to ruin’ if that compound had been formed 
early enough to be a potential input to the sound change under discussion; see 
above for citation of the comparative evidence, which is somewhat equivocal.) 
It appears that *w was lost between short *o’s only when both were unaccented. 

The same restriction may not have affected cases involving other round 
vowels. There is one plausible example of loss of *w between a stressed *6 and 
a following *u: 


PIE *sdh,w] ‘sun’ (cf. Lat. sol; for the laryngeal cf. Gk ἥλιος /hélios/, 
Homeric ἠέλιος /eélios/ < *sawel- < *seh,wel-) > *s6wul > ?PGmc 
*sol (cf. ON sol). 
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But this example is not completely certain, since if the *w survived in PGmc it 
would have been lost in the separate development of ON in any case. There is 
a similar uncertainty about PGmce ‘nine’, in which *w may have been lost in 
the sequence *ewu: 


PIE *(h,)néwn ‘nine’ (cf. Skt nava, Gk ἐννέα /ennéa/; Lat. novem, but cf. -n- 
in nénus ‘ninth’) > *néwun —> *néwunt >—> PGmc *ne(w)un (cf. Goth. 
niun, ON niu, OHG niun). 


Finally, there is one example of the loss of *w between a labial and a round 
vowel (cf. 4.3.4 (i) ): 


PIE *péh,wor ~ *ph,un-’ = *ph,uér ~ *ph,un-’ (cf. Toch. B puwar, pwar-s 
see Ringe 1996: 17-18) > *puwor ~ *pun- > *pwor ~ *pun- > PGmc *for 
~ *fun- (see 3.2.5 (ii); cf Goth. fon ~ funin-, with suffixal n generalized 
and the obl. stem recharacterized with -in-, cf. watin- ‘water’). 


It is unclear whether the loss of *w was a single sound change, since the 
environments in which it was lost were rather different from one another. 
However, nothing in the reconstructable relative chronology excludes that 
possibility (see 3.2.8). 


3.2.6 (ii) Loss of surviving*a argued above that noninitial laryngeals not 
adjacent to any syllabic became *9, which became *a in initial syllables but 
disappeared in most other positions (see 3.2.1 (iv) ). We must now discuss 
how and when those *o’s were lost. 

Clear examples inherited from PIE are rare, but the following can be cited: 


PIE *sdmh,d®os ‘sand’ (cf. Gk ἄμαθος | amat*os/) > *sdmod"os > 
*s4mdos > PGmc *samdaz (sic; cf. ON sandr, OE sand, OHG sant, 
but also MHG sam(b)t); 

PIE *égh, ‘T (cf. Skt aham, Lat. ego, both with innovative second syllables) 
> PGmc *ek, unstressed *ik (cf. Goth. ik, ON ek, OE ic, OHG ih), but cf. 
also Runic Norse -ika, -eka, OHG ihha, Plattdeutsch /ika/. 


Because the final vowel in the disyllabic forms of ‘T survives in High and Low 
German, it must have been a PGmc long vowel (cf. Feist 1939 s.v. ik), not a 
short vowel reflecting a laryngeal; perhaps the likeliest explanation is that it 
reflects a particle optionally cliticized to the pronoun. The rare MHG variant 
sam(b)t is more surprising, since it shows that the PGmc form of ‘sand’ was 
actually *samdaz and that the assimilation of the nasal to the following stop 
occurred independently in the development of the daughter languages. 

A word which probably does not reflect the loss of *a by regular sound 
change within the separate history of Germanic is the following: 
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PIE *d°ugh,tér ‘daughter’ (cf. Skt duhita, Gk θυγάτηρ /tbugaterr/, Toch. 
B tkacer, Lycian acc. kbatra), oblique stem *d?ugtr-’ (with regular 
loss of the laryngeal, Hackstein 2002: 5; cf. Gaulish duxtir, Oscan 
futir, Armenian dowstr, Lith. dukté all with loss of the laryngeal 
leveled throughout the paradigm) > *d"ugotér ~ *d®uktr-’ >> 
PGmce *duhtér ~ *duhtr- (cf. Goth. datihtar, ON dottir, OE dohtor, 
OHG tohter). 


For discussion and further examples of the PIE rule that eliminated the laryngeal 
in the oblique stem see 2.2.4 (i) and Hackstein 2002 with references; widespread 
loss of the laryngeal in this word was noted already by G. Schmidt 1973. 

The most important examples of the loss of *a occur in the paradigms of 
class III weak verbs, in which the *a was a post-PIE innovation (see the 
preceding section). The past participles are relatively straightforward: 


pre-PGmc *sok™atds ‘said’ > *sagadaz > PGmc *sagdaz (cf. ON sagdr, OE 
seegd, OS sagd); 

pre-PGmc *kapatés ‘held’ > *habadaz > PGme *habdaz ‘had’ (cf. ON 
hafor, OE hefd, OS habd). 


(Pre-PGmc *takotos ‘silent? must therefore have become PGmc *pagdaz; but 
within the area that preserves participles of this shape unaltered, the verb 
survives only in ON, where its participle—occurring only in the neuter, since 
the verb is intransitive—has been remodeled as pagat, with a default suffix.) 
The fact that Verner’s Law has applied to all the internal stops of these forms 
shows that *a survived beyond the time when Verner’s Law occurred, since 
otherwise the outcomes would have been *ht, *ft. On the other hand, no 
attested language preserves any trace of the *a, and it should not have 
undergone the regular syncope of internal short vowels in OE in the most 
basic forms of the paradigm (the nom. and acc. sg. masc. and neut.), whose 
final syllables had already been lost in PWGmc. It therefore appears that these 
*9’s had been lost already in the PGmc period. 

The case of the corresponding infinitives (and other forms of the present 
with an o-grade thematic vowel) is similar. Since ‘have’ has undergone 
complex analogical changes, our best witness for the sound-change outcome 
is ‘say’ (and, in ON, its rhyming opposite ‘be silent’). Note the pattern of 
outcomes: 


pre-PGmc *sok“ayo6- ‘say’, *takoyo- ‘be silent’ > PGmce (inf.) *sagjana, 
*pagjana > ON seg(g)ja, pegja, OE secgan. 


Compare the inherited simple *-ye/o-present: 
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PIE *lég"yo- ‘lie down’ (see 3.2.4 (i) ad fin.) > PGmce (inf.) *ligjana > ON 
liggja, OE licgan. 

Though ON has leveled single -g- into the o-grade forms of ‘say’ from pres. 
indic. 3sg. segir, etc., and geminate -gg- into the e-grade forms of ‘lie’ (e.g. 3sg. 
liggr), there are enough relics (such as early Old Icelandic seggja and Old 
Norwegian ligr) to show that the same sound changes affected both verbs. 
There is thus no evidence that these *a too were not lost already in the PGmc 
period. 


3.2.6 (iii) Assimilation in consonant clusters A number of ‘minor’ sound 
changes in the prehistory of Germanic involved the assimilation of consonants 
in contact. At least two, the change of *nw to *nn and that of *In to Ἢ], can be 
shown to have followed the resolution of syllabic sonorants (see 3.2.2 (i) ). 

There are several clear examples of PGmc *nn from earlier *nw, most 
involving paradigmatic leveling: 


PIE *ténh,u-s ~ *tnh,éw- ‘thin’ (cf. Lat. tenuis; Gk ravads /tanads/ 
‘stretched, long’), fem. *tnh,éw-ih, ~ *tnh,u-yéh,- — masc. *tnh,u-s 
~ *tnh,éw-, fem. *tnh,w-ih, ~ *tnh,w-iéh,- (cf. Skt tantis, fem. tanvi, 
tanvia-) > masc. *punuz, fem. *punwi ~ *punwija- > PGmc masc. 
*punnuz, fem. *punni ~ *punnijo- (?, cf. ON punnr); in PWGmc a masc. 
*punnija- was backformed to the fem. (cf. OE bynne, OHG dunni); 

PIE *génu-s ~ *génw- ‘jaw’ (cf. Toch. A dual sanwem, Gk yévus /génus/) 
>> PGme *kinnuz ‘cheek’ (cf. Goth. kinnus, ON kinn; OE ¢cinn ‘chin’); 

PIE *manu-s ~ *manw- ‘person’ (cf. Skt manus) >— PGmce *mann- (cf. 
Goth. manna, OE mann); 

PIE pres. *mi-néw- ~ *mi-nw-’ ‘to lessen’ (cf. Skt 3sg. minoti, Lat. 
minuere), apparently also the basis for some nominal formations (cf. 
Lat. adv. minus 1655) > PGmc *minn- in *minnizo ‘less’, *minnistaz 
‘least’ (cf. Goth. minniza, minnists, OHG minniro, minnisto). 


There are also three secure examples of Ἢ] from earlier *In, and two others 
that are probable: 


PIE *p]h,nos ‘full’ (cf. Skt pirnas, Lith. pilnas) > *pulnos > PGmce *fullaz 
(cf. Goth. fulls, OE full); ; 

PIE *h,wlh,neh, ‘wool’ (cf. Hitt. hulana-, Skt urna, Lat. lana, Lith. pl. 
vilnos) > *wulna > PGmc *wulld (cf. Goth. wulla, OE wull); 

PIE *k]Hnis ‘hill’ (cf. Lat. collis) > *kulnis > PGmc *hulliz (cf. OE hyll); a 
different ablaut grade of the same root (and a slightly different suffix) 
appears in Lith. kalnas ‘mountain’ < *k6lHnos; 
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post-PIE *pel-n- ‘skin’ (cf. Lat. pellis < *pelnis) > PGmce *fella (cf. OE fell 
‘animal skin, hide’, Goth. priitsfill leprosy’); 

post-PIE *ol- ‘all’ (cf. Olr. wile < Prehistoric Irish *olias < *olyos) in pre- 
PGmce *olnos (Ὁ) > PGme *allaz (cf. Goth. alls, OE eall). 


At least some Germanic strong verbs with roots in -mn- and -II- probably 
reflect stems that have undergone these sound changes, though the details of 
individual cases are largely obscure. 

These changes must be ordered after the resolution of syllabic sonorants to 
*uR-sequences because in ‘thin’ ‘full ‘wool’, and ‘hill’ the first of the two 
sonorants in the assimilating clusters resulted from that resolution. In all four 
of these examples there was also a laryngeal immediately following the syllabic 
sonorant in PIE. If it could be established that the chronology of changes was 
(1) resolution of syllabic sonorants, (2) epenthesis of *a next to laryngeals, 
with subsequent loss of the laryngeals, and (3) loss of *a in noninitial syllables 
(see the preceding section), these assimilations would also be ordered after the 
last of those changes. However, it cannot be excluded that laryngeals after 
syllabic sonorants were lost in some other way, possibly related to the 
resolution of the sonorants (see 3.2.2 (i) ). 

A number of forms exhibit assimilation of a nasal to an immediately 
following stop: 


PIE *dékmd ‘ten’ (cf. Skt dasa, Lat. decem, Lith. désimt) > *tehunt > 
PGmce *tehun (cf. Goth. tathun); 

PIE *kmtém ‘hundred’ (cf. Skt satam, Lat. centum, Lith. Simmtas) > PGmc 
*hunda (cf. Goth. pl. hunda, OE hundred); 

PIE *h,ntb"i ‘on both sides of? ὃ» *h,mbi (cf. Gk ἀμφί /amp"i/, Lat. 
ambi-) > PGmc *umbi ‘around’ (cf. OE ymbe). 


Once again all the examples involve syllabic sonorants; but in this instance we 
cannot argue that the assimilation must have followed their resolution, 
because it does not depend on syllable structure and could easily have affected 
syllabic sonorants if such sounds still existed in the language. (The Latin and 
Greek cognates suggest that the loss of *t and assimilation of the nasal in 
‘around’ could have occurred well before the independent development of 
Germanic began.) On the other hand, PGmc *samdaz ‘sand’ (discussed in the 
preceding section) shows that assimilation in ‘ten’ and ‘hundred’ had oc- 
curred before the loss of *a, since the *md of ‘sand’ survived beyond the end of 
the PGmc period. 

Interestingly, *m was not assimilated to a following *s, as these forms 
demonstrate: 
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PIE *méms- ~ *méms- ‘meat’ (cf. the Skt derivative mamsdm for the 
consonants; the short vowel appears also in Toch. B (pl.) misa, cf. mit 
‘honey < *méd'u) >> *mémsdm or *memsdém (see 3.2.1 (iii) ) > 
PGmc *mimza (cf. Goth. mimz); 

PIE *omsos ‘shoulder’ (cf. Skt admsas) > PGmc *amsaz (cf. Goth. acc. pl. 
amsans). 


PGmc exhibits a geminate *mm in a number of forms in which PIE clearly 
had *sm. A direct change *sm > *mm is unlikely, to judge from a small but 
widespread group of Gmc nouns like OHG rosmo ‘rust’ (post-PIE 
*h,rud’-smen-, cf. Meid 1967: 129). Moreover, the pres. indic. of ‘be’ provides 
positive evidence that the immediate ancestor of PGmc *mm was the voiced 
Verner’s Law alternant *zm. That the PGmc forms developed from PIE un- 
accented main-clause alternants (see 2.2.5) is demonstrated by the operation of 
Verner’s Law in the 3pl. (PIE *h,senti > *senpi > *sendi > PGmc *sindi, cf. 
Goth. sind, OE sindon). The development of the 155. should therefore have been: 


PIE *h,esmi ‘I any (cf. Skt asmi, Gk εἰμι /emi/) > *esmi > *ezmi > PGmc 
*immi (cf. Goth. im, ON em; OHG bim has analogical b- from the 
perfective present). 


The same development should have occurred in the enclitic loc. sg. form of 
the 3sg. masc. and neut. pronoun: 


PIE *esmi ‘on him/it’ (cf. Skt asmin) — *esmoy (with o-stem *-oy, see 2.3.4 
(i) ) > *ezmai > PGmce dat. sg. *immai (cf. Goth. imma; OHG imu has 
substituted the instrumental ending). 


From there *mm must have spread to (originally stressed) dat. sg. *pammai 
‘to that (one), *himmai ‘to this (one)? etc. 


3.2.6 (iv) The loss of word-final*t It is clear that PGmc *tehun ‘ten’ has lost 
the final *-d of PIE *dékmd (see the preceding section). The loss of the stop 
must have occurred after, or at the earliest at the same time as, word-final *-n 
was lost (with nasalization of the preceding vowel, see 3.2.2 (ii) ), since the 
final *-n of ‘ten’ has not been lost. Since the loss of *-n followed the resolution 
of syllabic sonorants and the change of word-final *-m to *-n, the loss of the 
stop must also have followed those changes, according to the chronology: 


syllabic sonorants > *uR word-final *-m > *-n 
J J 
loss of word-final *-n 
J 


loss of word-final coronal stops 
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Either word-final *-m must then have become *-n a second time, or else the 
assimilation of the nasal to the stop occurred before the stop was lost; the latter 
is the more economical hypothesis, since we know that such an assimilation 
occurred in any case (see ‘hundred’ in the preceding section), and is therefore 
somewhat more likely. 

A few other clear examples of the loss of word-final coronal stops can be 
cited, mostly from third-person verb endings: 


PIE thematic opt. 3sg. *-oyd, e.g. in *b"éroyd ‘(s)he would carry’ (cf. Skt 
baret) > PGmc *-ai, e.g. in *berai (cf. Goth. bairai, OE bere); 

PIE thematic opt. 3pl. *-oyh,end, e.g. in *b"éroyh,end ‘they would carry’ 
(no daughter language preserves the final stop, which is reconstructed 
from the internal pattern of PIE endings, but for the rest of the form cf. 
Gk φέροιεν /p'éroien/) > *-ajin > PGmce *-ain (see 3.2.6 (i) ), e.g. in 
*berain (cf. Goth. bairaina, OE beren, OHG berén); 

PIE impf. 3sg. *dhéd’eh,t ‘(s)he was putting’ (or *-d after *h,?; in either 
case, cf. Skt ddad"at with augment *é-) > *dhédhed > PGmc *dedé ‘(s)he 
did’ (cf. OHG teta; also weak past 3sg. Goth. -da, Runic Norse -de, ON 
-0i, OE -de, OHG -ta, see 3.3.1 (iv) ); 

PIE impf. 3pl. *déd"h,nd ‘they were putting’ (cf. Skt ddad"ur, with 
the usual replacement of the zero-grade ending; for the final stop cf. 
Faliscan f[ifJiqod ‘they made’, i.e. [-o"d]) > *dedun — PGmc *dédun 
‘they did’ (cf. OHG tatun; also weak past 3pl. Goth. -dedun, see 3.3.1 
(iv) ); this must also be the analogical source of 3pl. *-un in the 
strong past; 

PIE thematic abl. sg. *-e-ad (cf. Proto-East Baltic thematic gen. sg. *-4 > 
Lith. -ο, Latvian -a; replaced analogically by *-6d in most daughters, cf. 
Oscan -ud, Old Lat. -dd) > PGmc adverb ending *-6, e.g. in *pabro 
‘from there, from then on’ (cf. Goth. bapro); 

PIE *mélid, *mélit- ‘honey’ (cf. Hitt. milit, Luvian mallit, Gk μέλι /méili/, 
μέλιτ- /mélit-/) > PGmce *mili, *milid- (cf. OE mil-déaw ‘honeydew, 
OHG mili-tou ‘mildew’; in Goth. milip the final cons. of the oblique stem 
has been leveled into the nom.-acc. sg.). 


The loss does not appear to have affected monosyllables; cf. especially: 
PIE *ad ‘at’ (cf. Lat. ad) > PGmc *at (cf. Goth., ON at, OE et, OHG a3); 


PIE *tod ‘that’ (nom.-acc. sg. neut., cf. Skt tat) > PGmc *pat (cf. ON pat, 
OE peet, OHG daz). 


Neuter pronouns like the last item cited will be discussed in greater detail 
below. 
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The line of reasoning outlined at the beginning of this section tells us 
only that the loss of these stops occurred after the sound changes affecting 
word-final nasals, all of which could have occurred early in the prehistory of 
Germanic. It makes sense to ask whether the loss can be ordered relative 
to other Auslautgesetze. A promising candidate is the apocope of 
nonhigh short vowels (see 3.2.5 (i)). Though PGmc *wet ‘we two’ < 
*wédwo is not probative because it is a monosyllable, and PGmc *wait 
‘(s)he knows’ < *woyde, etc., are not probative both for that reason and 
because their final consonants could have been restored by leveling, 
2Ρ]. verb forms appear to offer a diagnostic beyond the reach of analogical 
disturbance: 


PIE act. 2pl. *-te, e.g. in *bérete ‘you (pl.) are carrying’ (cf. Gk φέρετε 
/pPérete/), > *-p > PGmc *-d, e.g. in *birid (cf. Goth. bairip). 


Since all active 2pl. verb forms ended in *-te, their consonant could not have 
been restored by leveling; they appear to show that the loss of word-final 
coronal stops preceded, or at least did not follow, the apocope of nonhigh 
short vowels (Hollifield 1980: 32-3). 

But that argument is not clinching, for the following reason. It seems clear 
that underlying */t/ was realized as *-d word-finally in PIE, at least if no 
obstruent preceded (see 2.2.4 (iv) ), and when laryngeals were lost with 
compensatory lengthening the voicing rule was almost certainly applied to 
*/-t/ after the new long vowels (as in the impf. 3sg. cited above). Thus all the 
word-final stops lost in Germanic should have been reflexes of PIE *-d. When 
the final vowel of 2pl. *-te was lost, its stop clearly did not undergo the voicing 
rule, since it became *p by Grimm’s Law (and then *d by Verner’s Law). If 
word-final loss affected only (reflexes of) PIE *d, the fact that the PIE *t of the 
2pl. ending survives in PGmc tells us nothing about the relative chronology of 
sound changes. It might seem implausible that word-final stop deletion 
should target only voiced stops; but the evidence we have seen so far does 
not tell us whether the loss occurred before or after Grimm’s Law had begun 
to operate. If it occurred after the earliest stage of Grimm’s Law (see 3.2.4 (i) ), 
the consonant of the 2pl. ending might have survived because it was no longer 
a stop but a fricative. 

However, there is some indirect evidence that we have not yet considered. 
The Gothic shapes of the nom.-acc. sg. neut. pronouns and determiners fail to 
match those of the other Germanic languages: 


PIE *k"6d ‘which?’ (cf. Lat. quod) > PGmc ἢ αἱ ‘what?’ > ON hvat, OE 
μναῖ, OHG waz; but Gothic has wa; 
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PIE *tod ‘that’ (cf. Skt tat) > PGmc *pat > ON pat, OE pet, OHG daz; but 
Gothic has pata; 
PIE *kid ‘this’ > PGmc *hit > OE hit ‘it’; but Gothic has und hita ‘until 
now; 

PIE *id ‘it’ (cf. Lat. id) > PGmc *it > OHG 73; but Gothic has ita. 
In the latter three examples Gothic has evidently appended to the inherited 
form a particle similar to the one that appears more widely in the acc. sg. 
masc. (cf. PGmc *pan6¢ ‘that’ > Goth. pana, OE pone), but the endinglessness 
of Goth. ‘what’ is unique and surprising. It must be analogical. The only 
possible model is the neut. nom.-acc. sg. ending of the strong adjective, and 
such an analogical change is inherently likely because an approximately 
reverse change—spread of the ending of ‘that’ to neut. nom.-acc. sg. strong 
adjectives—occurred in ON, and optionally in Gothic and OHG (though not 
in OE). The inherited neut. nom.-acc. sg. ending of strong adjectives is 
generally supposed to have been PGmc *-a < PIE *-om, but that is not 
what we should expect. The endings of the PGme strong adjective are in 
every other case those of the PIE ‘pronominal’ adjectives (McFadden 2004); 
thus we should expect this ending to be a reflex of PIE *-od (as in Gk ἄλλο 
/allo/, Lat. aliud < PIE *alyod). If *-d was lost first, and word-final nonhigh 
vowels were subsequently dropped, this form would have been endingless 
(like the voc. sg. of masc. o-stems); but if those two changes occurred in the 
other order, it should have been PGmc *-a. Goth. Wa is thus indirect evidence 
for ordering apocope before the loss of *-d. It then follows that the last 
consonant of *b"érete was not lost when it became word-final because it 
was not *d; and, as suggested above, that is most plausible if the loss 
occurred after Grimm’s Law, when PIE *t had become the fricative *b but 
PIE *d had had remained a stop, now *t. Since the loss occurred only in 
polysyllables, it makes sense to order it also after the fixation of stress on the 
initial syllable. 

I therefore posit loss of word-final *-t after Grimm’s Law had occurred and 
propose this relative chronology: 


syll. sonorants > *uR final *-m > *-n apocope Grimm’s Law 
J J J J 
loss of word-final *-n Verner’s Law 
J J 
" init. syll. stress 
J J 


loss of word-final *-t in unstressed syllables 
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3.2.7 Other changes of vowels 


A considerable number of sound changes that affected PGmc vowels can be 
shown to have occurred late in the prehistory of the subgroup; some might 
even have occurred after the unity of PGmc had begun to disintegrate. Most 
of the sound changes discussed in this section fall into that category (see the 
chart in 3.2.8). 


3.2.7 (i) Mergers of nonhigh back vowels An obvious characteristic of 
Germanic as a whole is that the inherited contrast between a- and o-vowels 
has been lost. The short nonhigh nonfront vowels (including those colored by 
the second and third laryngeals in PIE) appear straightforwardly as PGmce *a. 
Examples can be multiplied almost ad libitum; these are representative: 


PIE *atta ‘dad’ (cf. Gk ἄττα /atta/, Lat. atta, both used as respectful forms 
of address for old men; Hitt. attas ‘father’) >— PGmc *atto (cf. Goth. 
atta ‘father’ ); 

PIE *h,égros ‘pasture’ — ‘field’ (cf. Skt djras, Lat. ager) > PGmce *akraz (cf. 
Goth. akrs, OE e@cer); 

PIE *h,owis ~ *h,éwi- ‘sheep’ (Kimball 1987: 189; cf. Lycian acc. sg. xawa, 
Skt avis, Lat. ovis) > PGmce *awiz (cf. Goth. awistr ‘sheepfold’); 

PIE *h,éro, *h,éron- ~*h,rn- ‘eagle’ (cf. Hitt. haras, haran-; Gk dpvis 
/ornis/ ‘bird’) >= *ord, *orn- > PGmce *ar6, *arn- (cf. Goth. ara, OE 
earn, OHG aro, arn); 

PIE *h,osdos ‘branch’ (cf. Gk ὄζος /osdos/; Hitt. hasduér ‘twigs, brush’) > 
*6sdos > PGmce *astaz (cf. Goth. asts, OHG ast); 

PIE *6rsos ‘arse’ (Hitt. drras, Gk dppos /Orros/) > PGmce *arsaz (cf. OE 
ears); 

PIE *katus ‘fight’ (cf. Olr. cath ‘battle’; Luvian kattawatnallis ‘plaintiff ) > 
PGmc *habuz ‘battle’ (cf. OE heapu-, OHG hadu-; ON Ho6r, name of the 
god of battle); 

PIE *samh,d"os ‘sand’ (cf. Gk ἄμαθος /Amatos/) > *samod"os > PGmc 
*samdaz (cf. ON sandr, OE sand); 

PIE *g"ans ‘goose’ (cf. Gk χήν /k"én/, Lith. Zasis) > PGmc *gans (cf. OE 
gos, OHG gans); 

PIE *kapros ‘male (animal)’ (cf. Gk κάπρος /kapros/ ‘boar’, Lat. caper ‘he- 
goat’) > PGme *hafraz ‘he-goat’ (cf. ON hafr, OE παίει); 

PIE *dayh,wer ‘brother-in-law’ (Normier 1977: 182, Huld 1988; cf. Skt deva, 
Homeric Gk *dayawér > δαήρ /daé:r/) > *taikwer > PGmc *taikuraz 
(remodeled on the analogy of *swehuraz ‘father-in-law’; cf. OE tacor, 
OHG zeihhur); 
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post-PIE *kaykos ‘one-eyed’ (cf. Olr. caech; Lat. caecus ‘blind’) > PGmec 
*haihaz (cf. Goth. haihs); 

PIE *kaw(H)- ‘to strike’ (cf. Lith. kduti ‘to beat’, Toch. B kautsi ‘to kill’) > 
PGmce *hawwana ‘to chop’ (cf. ON hoggva, OE héawan); 

PIE *g6stis ‘stranger’ (cf. Lat. hostis ‘enemy’, OCS gosti ‘guest’) > PGmc 
*gastiz ‘guest’ (cf. Goth. gasts, OE giest); 

PIE *konk- ‘to hang’ (cf. 3sg. Hitt. ganki; Skt sankate ‘is indecisive, 
worries’) > PGmce *hanhana (cf. OE hén, OHG hahan; Goth. hahan 
‘to suspend (judgment)’); 

PIE *g6mb" 0s ‘row of teeth’ (cf. Skt pl. jamb''asas; Gk γόμφος /gomp"os/ 
‘peg’) > PGmc *kambaz ‘comb’ (cf. ON kambr, OE camb); 

PIE *woyde ‘(s)he knows’ (cf. Skt véda, Gk οἶδε /dide/) > PGmce *wait (cf. 
Goth. wait, OE wat); 

PIE *lowkos ‘clearing’ (cf. Lith. laiikas ‘field’, Lat. liicus “grove’) > PGmc 
*lauhaz (cf. OE léah ‘meadow, OHG Ioh ‘copse, grove’). 


I have argued that this merger must have followed a change of unstressed 
tautosyllabic *ew to *ow, which in turn must have followed the shift of stress 
to initial syllables (see 3.2.5 (iii) ad fin.). 

The long a- and o-vowels appear as PGme (bimoric) *6 and (trimoric) 
"δ, the latter reflecting original disyllabic sequences and PIE word-final *-6 
(see 3.2.1 (ii) ). However, in this case there is some evidence that the merger 
at first yielded "ἃ (and therefore presumably also *a), with rounding 
occurring only later. The most convincing piece of evidence is Gothic 
Riimoneis ‘Romans; reflecting earlier *Rimoniz. The latter was obviously 
borrowed from Lat. Romani, but if the language had a vowel *6 when the 
borrowing took place, why was it not used to render Latin 6? The shape of 
the loanword makes sense, however, if at the time of the borrowing the 
language had an "ἃ but no *6; in that case "ἃ should have been the best 
choice to represent Latin 6, the word must have been borrowed as 
*Rumaniz, and the subsequent shift of "ἃ to *6 is responsible for the 
shape of the reconstructable form (cf. already Streitberg 1896: 48-9). We 
might then try to estimate the date of the latter sound change from the 
probable date of the borrowing. The latest possible date for direct contact 
between Romans and Germans is 113 BC, when the Cimbri and Teutones, in 
the course of an extensive raid into southern Europe, defeated a Roman 
army at the battle of Noreia (in southern Austria). Unfortunately we do not 
know what sort of trade contacts, mediated or unmediated, existed before 
that time. The most we can say is that the third and second centuries Bc are 
probably the period in which the borrowing occurred. 
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Whether there was still a single PGmc language (in any sense) at that time is 
far from clear, but since the expansion of the Germanic tribes throughout 
central Europe was already underway, it is reasonable to suppose that at least 
noticeable dialect divergence was already occurring. It thus appears that the 
rounding of *4 to *6 (and of *a to Ὁ) was among the latest reconstructable 
PGmce sound changes, possibly spreading through an already diversified 
dialect continuum (though we know of no relic areas that it failed to 
reach). On the other hand, the merger of inherited *a and *6 (as *4) probably 
was part of the same change as the merger of the corresponding short vowels. 
The whole course of development can be illustrated by these typical examples: 


PIE *swadus ‘pleasant, sweet’ (*swéh,dus?; cf. Skt svadiis, Gk ἡδύς /he:dts/) 
> *swatuz > PGmc *swotuz — PNWGmc *swotiz (cf. ON seetr, OE 
swete); 

PIE *wréh,d- ~ *wyh,d- ‘root’ (cf. Lat. radix) > *wrat- ~ *wurt- > PGmc 
*wrot- ~ *wurt- (cf. Goth. waurts, ON rot; OE wyrt ‘plant’); 

PIE *h,wlh,neh, ‘wool’ (cf. Hitt. hulana-, Skt urna, Lat. lana, Lith. pl. 
vilnos) > *wulna > PGmc *wulld (cf. Goth. wulla, OE wull); 

PIE *h,wlh,neh,m ‘wool (acc.)’ > *wulnam > *wulla > PGmce *wulld (cf. 
Goth. wulla, OE wulle); 

PIE *pods ‘foot (nom. sg.)’ (cf. Skt pat, Doric Gk πώς /pé:s/) > *fat- > 
PGmce *fot- (cf. Goth. fotus, OE fot); 

PIE *k”etwor ‘four (neut.)’ (cf. Skt catvari, Lat. quattuor) >— *fedwar > 
PGmc *fedwor (cf. Goth. fidwor, OE féower); 

(post-)PIE *b*leh,- ‘bloom, flower’ (cf. Lat. flds ‘flower’) > *b']o- > *bla- 
> PGmce *bl6- (cf. Goth. bloma ‘flower’, OE bléstm ‘flower’, blowan ‘to 
bloom’); 

PIE *d"6h,mos ‘thing put’ (cf. Gk θωμός /tg:mds/ ‘heap’) > *d"6mos > 
*damaz > PGmc *d6maz ‘judgment’ (cf. Goth. doms, OE dém); 

PIE *soh,w] ‘sun’ (cf. Lat. sol; for the laryngeal cf. Gk ἥλιος /hélios/, 
Homeric ἠέλιος /eélios/ < *sawel- < *seh,wel-) > *sow] > *sawul > 
*sowul > ?PGmc *s0l (cf. ON sé); 

PIE thematic pres. indic. 155. *-oh, (cf. Lat. -d, Lith. -u) > *-6 > *-a > 
PGmce *-6 (cf. Goth. -a, ON 0, OHG, Anglian OE -u); 

PIE h,néh,mo ‘nomenclature, names (collective)’ (cf. Skt pl. nama) > 
*ndmo >> *nama (see 3.2.1 (iii) ) > PGmc *namé (cf. Goth. namo, 
OE nama, OHG namo); 

PIE o-stem nom. pl. masc. *-oes (cf. Skt -ds, Oscan -us) > *-az > PGmc 
*6z (cf. Goth. -os, OE -as); 

PIE gen. pl. *-oHom (cf. Skt -am (often disyllabic in the Rigveda), Gk -wyv 
/-o:n/) > *-a > PGmc *-6 (cf. Goth. (fem.) -ο, OE -a, OHG -o); 
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PIE eh,-stem nom. pl. *-eh,es (cf. Skt -ds, Lith. -6s) > *-az > PGmce *-6z 
(cf. Goth. -os, OE -a, OHG (adj.) -o). 


As a result of these mergers, (pre-)PGmc had a ‘square’ vowel system in which 
the qualitative differences between the vowels can be minimally described by 
the oppositions high : nonhigh and front : nonfront. Moreover, the qualita- 
tive ablaut system of PIE became a system in which, for the most part, the 
nonhigh vowels *e and *a alternated with each other and with zero. 

Finally, a regular sound change which has not been generally recognized 
(though cf. Bazell 1937: 5) can account for the anomalous stem vowel in the 
155. of the past ‘did’, which is also the source of the weak past suffix (see 3.3.1 
(iv) ). It is clear enough that the stem reflects the PIE imperfect of ‘put’; note 
the third-person forms: 


PIE impf. 3sg. *dhédbeh,t (or *-d) ‘(s)he was putting’ (see 3.2.6 (iv) ) > 
*dhédhed > PGmc *dedé ‘(s)he did’ (cf. OHG teta and weak past 3sg. 
Goth. -da, Runic Norse -de, ON -di, OE -de, OHG -ta); 

PIE impf. 3pl. *dhéd'hnd ‘they were putting’ (see 3.2.6 (iv)) > 
*dedun — PGmce *dédun ‘they did’ (cf. OHG tatun and weak past 3pl. 
Goth. -dedun). 


However, the 155. unexpectedly ends in PGmc *-6. Since the expected ending 
*-@ would be the only clear PGmc example of a word-final long nasalized e- 
vowel, positing a sound change by which it became *-6 is unarguably con- 
sistent with the observed regularity of sound change; but the phonetics of the 
change appear improbable. They are considerably better if *-é actually be- 
came *-a in the first instance. If that change occurred early enough, the 
resulting *-4 can have been shifted to *-6 by the late sound change discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs; that is the chronology illustrated in the chart in 
3.2.8. However, Patrick Stiles (p.c.) has observed that there is another alter- 
native: even if long 4-vowels had already been rounded, it is possible that *[-a] 
would have been reinterpreted as */-6/ in unstressed final syllables by lan- 
guage learners. In that case the change under discussion must have followed 
the fixation of stress on initial syllables, but need not have preceded any other 
pre-PGmc sound change. In either case the development of this form must 
have been: 


PIE *déd"eh,m ‘I was putting’ (see 3.2.2 (ii) ) = *[dhédbem] > *dedé > 
*deda > PGmc *dedo ‘I did’ (cf. OS deda and weak past 155. Goth. -da, 
Runic Norse -do, ON -da). 
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A further possible example is the 155. present optative of ‘be’: 


PIE *h,si¢h,m ‘I would be’ (cf. Skt syam, Gk εἴην /eien/) > *sijé > *sija > 
PGmce *sijd (?cf. early ON sjd, OE sie; but the former might have been 
remodeled on the thematic pres. opt. 1sg., like Goth. sijau, while the latter 
might have been remodeled on the 3sg., like OHG si and later ON sé). 


In any case this sound change must have taken place after the loss of word- 
final *-n with nasalization of preceding vowels. For further discussion see 
Ringe, forthcoming. 


3.2.7 (ii) Late developments of *VNC-sequences Late in the development of 
PGmc inherited *e was raised to *i when followed by a nasal in the syllable 
coda (though not before a nasal which was in turn followed by a vowel). 
Examples are fairly easy to find: 


PIE *en ‘in’ (cf. Gk év /en/, Old Lat. en > Lat. in; cf. also Hitt. andan, Gk 
ἔνδον /éndon/ ‘inside’) > PGmce *in (cf. Goth., OE in); 

PIE *pénk”e ‘five’ (cf. Skt pafica, Gk πέντε /pénte/) > PGme *fimf (cf. 
Goth. fimf, OE fif); 

PIE *génu-s ~ *génw- ‘jaw’ (cf. Toch. A dual sanwem, Gk yévus /génus/) >> 
*genwu- > PGmc*kinnuz ‘cheek (cf. Goth. kinnus, ON kinn; OE cinn ‘chim ); 

PIE *méms- ‘meat’ (see 3.2.6 (iii) ) >— *memsom > PGmc *mimza (cf. 
Goth. mimz); 

PIE *seng”- ‘chant’ (see 3.2.4 (iii) ) > PGmce *sing”ana ‘sing’ (cf. Goth. 
siggwan, OE, OHG singan); 

PIE *b"end?- ‘tie’ (cf. Skt band"-) > PGme *bindana (cf. Goth., OE bindan); 

post-PIE *h,weh,ntos or *wéntds ‘wind’ (see 3.2.1 (iii)) > *wentds > 
PGmce *windaz (cf. Goth. winds, OE wind). 


In this case too we know that the change was fairly late because of a loanword: 
Finnish rengas ‘ring’ was clearly borrowed from a preform of PGmc *hringaz 
(with the normal sound-substitutions, cf. Finn. kuningas ‘king’ — PGme 
*kuningaz) at a date prior to the raising of *e before tautosyllabic nasals, 
and since most Germanic loanwords in Finnish reflect a state of the language 
not noticeably more archaic than reconstructable PGmce, it is reasonable to 
infer that the raising was a late change. It preceded only the change discussed 
in the following paragraph. 

Finally, it is likely that PGmc *VN-sequences were realized phonetically as 
long nasalized vowels immediately before *h, since (1) the outcome is a long 
vowel in all the daughter languages and (2) the low vowel was rounded, 
like other nasalized low vowels, in the northernmost dialects of WGmc 
(‘Anglo-Frisian’; see the discussion in vol. ii). Again examples are easy to 
find, though few have solid PIE pedigrees: 
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PIE *konk- ‘to hang’ (cf. 3sg. Hitt. ganki; Skt sankate ‘is indecisive, 
worries’) > PGmc *hanhana = *[hahana] (cf. OE hén, OHG hahan; 
Goth. hahan ‘to suspend (judgment)’); 

PIE *h leng”?- ‘light (e.g. in *h Ing” ros, see 3.2.1 (ii); cf. also Av. ranjisato 
‘swiftest? < *h léng™istos) suffixed with *-to- (formation unclear) in 
PGmce *linhtaz ‘light(weight)’ = *[Ijhtaz] (cf. Goth. leihts, OE lioht); 

post-PIE *tenk- ‘to fit, to adapt’ (?; cf. Lith. tefika ‘belongs’) > PGme 
*pinhana ‘to thrive’ = *[pjhana] (cf. Goth. peihan, OHG dihan); 

PGmce *panhtaz ‘thought’ (see 3.2.4 (iv) ) = *[pahtaz] (cf. OE poht, OHG 
gidaht; ON pattr ‘perceived’); 

PGmc *punhtaz ‘seemed’ (see 3.2.4 (iv) ) = *[puhtaz] (cf. ON pottr, OE 
puht, OHG gidaht); 

PGmce *branhtaz ‘brought’ = *[brahtaz] (cf. OE broht, OHG braht, pres. 
*bringana, cf. Goth. briggan, OE, OHG bringan); 

PGmce *hunhruz (= *([hithruz]) ~ *hungru- ‘hunger’ (cf. Goth. hithrus but 
OE hungor); 

PGmce *junhizo ‘younger’ = *[j@hizo] (cf. Goth. jihiza; base adj. *jungaz, 
cf. Goth. juggs, OE iung, geong). 


Note that this change must have followed both the raising of *e before 
tautosyllabic nasals (which fed it) and the rounding of inherited *4 (which 
it counterfed). It was probably the latest phonological innovation shared by 
all the attested Germanic languages, and as such it could have spread through 
an already well-differentiated dialect continuum. 


3.2.8 Chronological overview 


It is most convenient to express the recoverable chronological relations of the 
sound changes in a chart (Fig. 3.1). However, such a chart is inevitably 
oversimplified, since it cannot express differing degrees of likelihood or take 
account of plausible alternatives (to note only the two most obvious short- 
comings). Therefore this chart is best used in conjunction with the text above, 
not as a substitute for it. 

In Fig. 3.11 express sound changes in the usual generative notation, in which / 
introduces the environment in which the change occurs and __ marks the 
position of the input in the environment; if there is no __, the change occurred 
when the input was adjacent to the environment. I use the following abbrevi- 
ations: 


9 nonsyllabic # word boundary 


H laryngeal $ syllable 
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K velar : length 

Κ΄ palatal , stressed 
kK” labiovelar , unstressed 
R sonorant : nasalized 
T coronal stop 

ν syllabic 


3.3 Restructurings of the inflectional morphology 


Some of the changes in inflectional morphology that characterize the devel- 
opment of PGmc appear to have been straightforward (at least in retrospect), 
such as the loss of most dual forms, the syncretism of genders in the oblique 
plural of some nominals, and the leveling of ablaut in nominal inflection. By 
contrast, the complete restructuring of the verb system clearly involved a 
complex series of changes that took place over many generations; the acqui- 
sition of a set of two parallel paradigms for most adjectives was also a 
development that cannot be explained as garden-variety simplification. 
Both developments are uniquely characteristic of Germanic. The results of 
the restructuring of verb inflection are immediately obvious in all attested 
Germanic languages (including Modern English), rendering them instantly 
recognizable as Germanic; the parallel paradigms of adjectives persist in the 
more conservative modern languages and are robustly attested in the ‘Old’ 
stages of every Germanic language. 

This section will deal with those two large-scale developments; the follow- 
ing section will treat the development of inflection in more detail, taking these 
restructurings for granted. 


3.3.1 The restructuring of the verb system 


In the evolution of PGmc from PIE, by far the most important development 
was an extensive restructuring of the verb system. The magnitude of the 
change can be conveyed in a few sentences. In PIE, verb stems indicated 
aspect, and a verb could have from one to three stems (not counting derived 
presents); in PGmc, verb stems indicated tense, and almost all verbs had 
exactly two finite stems, a present and a past. In PIE there were a large number 
of ways of forming present (i.e. imperfective) stems, as well as at least a few 
ways of forming aorist (i.e. perfective) stems, and it appears that the choice of 
stem formations was lexically idiosyncratic (as in Sanskrit and Greek); in 
PGmc there were only three past-tense markers and not more than six ways of 
forming a present (a handful of irregular verbs excepted), and present and 
past stem formations were correlated in such a way that the vast majority of 
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FIG. 3.1 
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verbs fell into regular ‘conjugations’, as in Latin. In PIE, the non-active voice 
was polyfunctional—hence its traditional name mediopassive—and there 
were verbs that were lexically mediopassive (“deponent’ verbs); in PGmc, 
the non-active voice was restricted to passive function. 

This section will describe the most important changes that cumulatively 
accomplished the restructuring just described, insofar as they can be recon- 
structed. 


3.3.1 (i) The semantic development of the PIE perfect (stative) and the loss of 
the aorist indicative One of the most striking peculiarities of the PGmc verb 
system is that two very different classes of stems are descended from the PIE 
perfect (i.e. stative). On the one hand, the past stems of all Germanic ‘strong’ 
verbs are etymologically PIE or post-PIE perfects; on the other hand, the 
present stems of fifteen verbs, traditionally called ‘preterite-present verbs), also 
reflect (post-)PIE perfects. The developments that must have given rise to 
such a situation are reconstructable because similar developments are attested 
in the documented histories of other IE languages. We can say with some 
confidence that what happened was the following. 

Since the PIE perfect is reconstructable as a stative, on the basis of the 
Homeric Greek situation and relics in Latin and Indo-Iranian, it is clear that 
the preterite-presents preserve the original function of this stem-type (more 
or less). In fact nine of them (60%) are clearly or arguably descended from 
PIE perfects, and all are stative in meaning (cf. Benveniste 1949: 19-22): 


PIE *woyde “(s)he knows’ (cf. Skt véda, Gk οἶδε /Oide/) > PGmc *wait (cf. 
Goth. wait, ON veit, OE wat, OHG wei3); 

PIE *ded®érse ‘(s)he dares’ (cf. Skt dad"drsa) >> PGmc *(ga)dars (cf. 
Goth. gadars; OE dearr, OHG gitar have generalized *-rz- from the plural); 

PIE *memone “(s)he remembers’ (cf. Gk μέμονε /mémone/ “(s)he is eager’, 
Lat. meminit “(s)he remembers’) >— PGmc *(ga)man ‘(s)he remembers’ 
(cf. Goth. (ga)man, ON man, OE (ge)man); 

PIE *h,eh,n6d(n)ke ‘(s)he is at / has reached’ (Skt anasa ~ andmsa; Olt. 
tanaic ‘(s)he arrived, (s)he came’ with prefix *to-) >— PGmce *ganah ‘it 
is enough’ (cf. Goth. ganah, OE geneah, OHG ginah); 

PIE *h,eh,dyKe ‘(s)he possesses’ (zero grade *h,eh,ik- >— *HiHik- in Skt 
mid. ise, reanalyzed as a present, Rix et al. 2001 s.v. * Heik-) >> PGmc 
*aih (cf. Goth. aih, ON a, OE ah, OHG 3pl. eigun); 

PIE *h,eh,og"e ‘(s)he is upset’ (cf. Olr. ad: agathar ‘(s)he is afraid’, remodeled 
as a present; for the meaning and the laryngeal cf. Gk pres. ἄχνυται 
/ak*nutai/ ‘(s)he is upset’) > PGmc *6g ‘(s)he is afraid’ (cf. Goth. og); 
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PIE *tetorpe “(s)he enjoys’ (?; cf. Skt 3pl. tatrpur ‘they are satisfied’; for the 
root cf. Gk pres. τέρπεσθαι /térpest®ai/ ‘to enjoy oneself?) > PGmc 
*parf ‘(s)he needs’ (cf. Goth., ON parf, OE bearf, OHG darf); 

PIE *dPed were ‘jt is productive’ (not preserved outside of Gmc, but the 
semantics are exactly as expected; cf. pres. *dPewg" ti ‘produces’, reflected 
in Skt dogd"i “(s)he milks’ and (thematized) Homeric Gk τεύχει /téuk"ei/ 
‘(s)he fashions’) >— PGmc *daug ‘it is useful’ (cf. Goth. daug, OE déag, 
OHG toug); ᾿ 

PIE *h,eh,ore ‘(s)he is there, (s)he has arrived’ (cf. Skt dra ‘(s)he has 
come’ )—or *h,6re? (cf. Hitt. dri ‘(s)he arrives’)— >— PGmc *ar ‘(s)he 
is’ (2; cf. OE 2sg. eart, Mercian earp, 3pl. Northumbrian arun; Old 
Swedish 3pl. aru). 


Interestingly, a tenth example, also stative in meaning, was clearly formed to a 
present with a nasal infix within the separate prehistory of Germanic: 


PIE *gneh,- ‘to recognize’ (cf. Gk aor. ἔγνω /égngi/ ‘(s)he recognized’): pres. 
*gnnéh,ti “(s)he recognizes’ (cf. Skt jandati, Olr. ad:gnin, Toch. A 2sg. 
knanat, all with various remodelings) > pre-PGmc *gunnati; whence 
new pf. *gegonne (pace Hardarson 1993: 80-1) >— PGmc *kann ‘(s)he 
recognizes, (s)he knows how’ (cf. Goth., ON kann, OE cann, OHG kan). 


This shows clearly that the perfect in its inherited stative meaning remained 
productive for some time in the development of Germanic. 

(It is less clear what to make of the remaining five preterite-present verbs 
reconstructable for PGmce. Three of them have reasonably clear root-etymolo- 
gies, but the prehistory of the stem is not reconstructable because there is too 
little evidence from other branches of IE: 


PIE root *h,neh,- ‘to benefit’ vel sim. (cf. Gk pres. ὀνίνησι /onineisi/ ‘it 
benefits’ (trans.) ): a perfect similar in shape to that of ‘recognize’ was 
eventually formed and developed into PGmc *ann ‘(s)he grants’ (cf. ON, 
OE ann, OHG an); 

PIE root *mog"- ‘to be able’ (cf. OCS pres. mozetii ‘(s)he can’, Olt. do: formaig 
‘it adds, it increases, mochtae ‘mighty’): ?pf. *memog"e (identical in 
meaning with the present? or is this the original inflection?) >> PGme 
*mag ‘(s)he can’ (cf. Goth., OHG mag, ON ma, OE meg); 

(post-)PIE root *skel- ‘to owe’ (cf. Old Lith. pres. 1sg. skelu): τρί. > 
PGmc *skal ‘(s)he owes’ (cf. Goth., ON skal, OE sceal, OHG scal). 


The etymologies of the remaining two are obscure in every way: 


PGmc *mot ‘(s)he is allowed to’ (cf. OE médt, OHG muo3z; Goth. gamot 
‘(s)he finds room’); 
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PGmce *lais “(s)he knows’ (cf. Goth. 1sg. Iais); securely reconstructable 
because the derived causative *laizipi ‘(s)he teaches’ is widely attested 
(cf. Goth. laiseip, OE lerp, OHG lérit). 


It is reasonable to conclude, with caution, that at least some of these must also 
be innovations; that amounts to supporting evidence for the continued 
productivity of the inherited type of perfect.) 

For the most part, however, the PIE perfect underwent an extensive se- 
mantic shift of a type that seems to be characteristic of IE languages. The 
initial stage is well attested in the history of Greek. In the Homeric poems (8th 
c. BC) nearly all perfects are still obviously stative (cf. e.g. Wackernagel 1904; 
Chantraine 1927), and in Classical Attic (5th—4th cc. Bc) there are still about 
forty stative perfects in use; we find not only such demonstrably inherited 
examples as εἰδέναι /eidénai/ ‘to know, δεδιέναι /dediénai/ ‘to be afraid οἵ", 
γεγονέναι /gegonénai/ ‘to be...years old’, ἀπολωλέναι /apolgilénai/ ‘to be 
doomed’, etc., but also some that are not attested earlier but could be old, 
such as ἐρρωγέναι /errg:génai/ ‘to be broken’ and ἐρρῶσθαι /errd:sthai/ ‘to be 
strong’ (with imperative ¢ppwoo /eérrogiso/ ‘farewell’). But a large majority of 
the perfects in Classical Attic are obvious innovations and have meanings like 
that of a Modern English perfect; that is, they denote a past action and its 
present result. We find ἀπεκτονέναι /apektonénai/ ‘to have killed’, πεπομφέναι 
/pepomp"énai/ ‘to have sent’, κεκλοφέναι /keklop"énai/ ‘to have stolen, 
ἐνηνοχέναι /enenok®énai/ ‘to have brought’, δεδωκέναι /dedgrkénai/ ‘to have 
given, γεγραφέναι /gegrap®énai/ ‘to have written’, ἠχέναι /ek"énai/ ‘to have 
led’, and many dozens more. Most are clearly new creations, but a few appear 
to be inherited stems that have acquired the new ‘resultative’ meaning, such as 
λελοιπέναι /leloipénai/ ‘to have left behind’ and ‘to be missing’ (the old stative 
meaning). A very similar development must have occurred fairly early in the 
separate prehistory of Germanic. 

It appears that the meaning of the Greek perfect developed no further 
before the Byzantine period (see e.g. McKay 1965, 1980; Ringe 1984b: 533-4). 
The Latin perfect, on the other hand, has already developed further by the 
time that we have enough material to make any determination about its 
meaning. Though a tiny handful of Latin perfects are still stative (meminisse 
‘to remember’, ddisse ‘to hate’, névisse ‘to recognize, to know (someone)’), 
most are used both as English-type perfects and as simple past tenses (cecidit 
“(s)he has fallen’ and ‘(s)he fell’, etc.).5 While that is partly a consequence of 
the fact that the inherited perfect and aorist have merged morphologically in 


5 That the Latin perfect triggers both primary and secondary sequence of tenses shows that this is 
not simply an artefact of translation. 
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Latin, it is natural in any case for an English-type perfect to develop into a 
simple past. That is the stage that has been reached in Old Irish, in which 
some active preterites are etymologically perfects and others are aorists: 
whereas Lat. cecinit means both ‘(s)he sang’ and ‘(s)he has sung’, Olr. cechain 
means only ‘(s)he sang’ (unless one prefixes a perfectivizing particle: 
rocechain ‘(s)he has sung’). The same is true of Latin’s descendants, the 
Romance languages, as can be seen from the perfect of the alternative verb 
‘to sing’: Lat. cantavit, ‘(s)he sang and ‘(s)he has sung’ > French chanta 
“((s)he) sang, Spanish canto ‘(s)he sang’ etc. In French the same development 
has occurred one more time: the new periphrastic perfect il/elle a chanté has in 
its turn developed into a simple past and is now the stylistically neutral way of 
saying ‘(s)he sang’. 

A similar change occurred in pre-PGmce as well: most PIE and post-PIE 
perfects have undergone the complete semantic development from stative 
through ‘resultative’ perfect (indicating a past action and its present result) to 
simple past. Probable examples of inherited stative perfects that have been 
reinterpreted as resultative perfects are few; four plausible examples are the 
following (given in the context of the whole verb paradigm): 


PIE pres. *b'éyd?-e/o- ‘to trust, to believe (someone)’ (cf. Lat. fidere; Gk 
πείθεσθαι /péitest”ai/ ‘to believe, to obey’), pf. *b"eb"dyd*e “(s)he is 
trusting/confident’ (cf. Gk πέποιθε /pépoit"e/) >> pre-PGmc pres. 
*préyd?-e/o- ‘to wait for, pf. *b"eb"dyd"e ‘(s)he has waited for’ >> 
PGmc pres. *bidana ‘to wait (for), past *baid ‘(s)he waited (for)’ (cf. 
Goth. beidan, ON bida, beid, OE bidan, bad, OHG bitan, beit); 

PIE pres. *linék”- ~ *link’- ‘to leave behind (severally or repeatedly), to be 
leaving behind’ (cf. Skt 3sg. rinakti, 3pl. rincanti, Lat. linquit, linquont), 
aor. *léyk’- ~ *lik’’- ‘to leave behind’ (cf. Lat. pf. liquisse, Gk aor. λιπεῖν 
/lipé:n/), pf. *leloyk“e ‘(s)he is missing’ (cf. Gk λέλοιπε /léloipe/) > 
pre-PGmce pres. *léyk”’-e/o- ‘to leave’ (see 3.3.1 (ii) ), pf. *leloyk”e ‘(s)he 
has left >> PGmce *lih”ana ‘to lend’, *laih” ‘(s)he lent’ (cf. Goth. 
leivan, OE lion, lah, OHG lihan, léh); 

PIE pres. *g”mské/6- ‘to walk’ (cf. Gk βάσκειν /baskem/, Skt 355. gacc"ati), 
aor. *g“em- ~ *g™m- ‘to step’ (cf. Skt 355. agan ‘(s)he has gone’), pf. 
*geg”ome ‘(s)he has the feet planted’ (Skt jagama ‘(s)he went’; for the 
meaning cf. Homeric Gk ἀμφιβέβηκας /ampibébekas/ ‘you stand 
astride, made to the synonymous root *g”eh,-) >— pre-PGmc pres. 
*g”ém-e/o- ‘to come’ (see 3.3.1 (ii) ), pf. *g”eg” Ome ‘(s)he has come’ 
>— PGmc *k”emana ‘to come’, *k“am “(s)he came’ (cf. Goth. giman, 
gam, OHG queman, quam); 
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PIE pres. *wert-, mostly thematized *wért-e/o- ‘to be turning’ (cf. Lat. vertere, 
Skt 355. vartate), pf. *weworte ‘is turned toward’ (cf. Skt anu vavarta ‘he 
rolled after’) >— pre-PGmc *wért-e/o- ‘to turn into; pf. *weworte “it has 
turned into’ >— PGmc *werpana ‘to become’, *warp ‘it became’ (cf. Goth. 
wairpan, warp, ON verda, vard, OE weorpan, wearp, OHG werdan, ward). 


More often it appears that a PGmc strong past is descended from an innova- 
tive post-PIE or pre-PGmc perfect that probably had resultative force when it 
was first formed; the following examples are typical: 


post-PIE *beb"éyde ‘(s)he has split’ (cf. Skt bib"éda ‘(s)he split’) >— 
PGmc *bait ‘(s)he bit’ (cf. Goth. bait, ON beit, OE bat, OHG bei3); 

post-PIE *gegowse ‘(s)he has tasted’ (cf. Skt jujdsa ‘(s)he enjoyed’) >> 
PGmc *kaus ‘(s)he tested’), PNWGmc “(s)he chose’ (cf. ON kaus, OE céas, 
OHG kos); 

post-PIE *b®eb"énd"e ‘(s)he has tied’ (cf. Skt baband'a ‘(s)he tied’) >> 
PGmc *band ‘(s)he tied’ (cf. Goth., OE band, ON batt, OHG bant); 

post-PIE *sesdde ‘(s)he has sat down’ (cf. Skt sasada ‘(s)he sat down’) >> 
PGmc *sat ‘(s)he sat’ (cf. Goth., ON sat, OE set, OHG saz); 

post-PIE *h,eh,dde ‘(s)he has eaten’, *h,eh,dér ‘they have eaten’ (cf. Lat. édére 
‘they have eaten’, Benveniste 1949: 16-17) >— PGmce *ét ‘(s)he ate’, *étun 
‘they ate’ (cf. Goth. et, etun, ON dt, atu, OE @t, ton, OHG 43, azun). 


Of course many PGm¢e strong pasts do not exhibit such parallels in any other 
IE language, though every detail of their formation shows clearly that as a 
class they reflect pre-PGmce perfect stems. 

An important consequence of this semantic development was that the 
perfect indicative and aorist indicative became isofunctional in pre-PGmc, 
and were therefore in competition. So far as can now be determined, the 
perfect ‘won out’ completely; there are no plausible reflexes of the aorist 
indicative at all in any Germanic language. (On the Northwest Germanic 
class VII strong pasts, the West Germanic 2sg. strong past forms, OE cuman 
‘come’ and the like see the discussion in vol. ii, where it will be argued that all 
are post-PGmc innovations.) 


3.3.1 (ii) The loss of the perfective : imperfective and indicative : subjunctive 
oppositions During the development of PGmc from PIE the contrast 
between imperfective and perfective aspect was lost; in other words, the 
functional opposition between present and aorist stems broke down. In the 
indicative, that brought the imperfect (1.6. the past tense of the imperfective 
(present) stem) and the aorist (ie. the past tense of the perfective (aorist) 
stem) into direct competition—if this development occurred when the aorist 
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indicative was still in use. If the aorist indicative had already been driven out 
of use by the perfect indicative (see above), then it brought the imperfect and 
perfect indicatives into direct competition. Either way, the result was that 
almost all PIE imperfects were lost. Only one, the imperfect of PIE ‘put’ 
survived in Germanic, where the meaning of the verb had been shifted to 
‘make’ and then to ‘do’ (cf. the Latin root-cognate facere); it is attested as 
the past of an independent verb ‘do’ in the West Germanic languages and 
as the suffix forming the past tense of weak verbs throughout the family (see 
especially 3.3.1 (iv) ).© The development of the singular indicative forms was 
relatively straightforward: 


PIE *d'éd"eh,m = *{déd>em] (by Stang’s Law, see 2.2.4 (iv) ) ‘I was 
putting’ (cf. Skt adad"am, Gk ἐτί Onv | etithen/ , both with the ‘augment’ 
prefix) > *dedé > *deda (see 3.2.7 (i) ) > PGmce *dedo ‘I did’ (cf. OS 
deda, OHG teta) and weak past 155. *-d6 (cf. Goth. -da, Runic Norse -do, 
ON -da, OE -de, OS -da, OHG -ta); 

PIE *d®éd"eh,s ‘you were putting’ (cf. Skt ddad"as, Gk ἐτίθης /etit"es/) > 
PGmce *dedéz ‘you did’ (the ending of OS dedés has been remodeled) 
and weak past 2sg. *-déz (cf. Goth. -des, ON -dir; OE -des(t), etc. exhibit 
remodeling); 

PIE *dbéd"eh,d ‘(s)he was putting’ (cf. Skt ddad"at, Gk ἐτίθη /etithe/) > 
PGmce *dedé ‘(s)he did’ (cf. OS deda, OHG teta, probably with 
remodeling) and weak past 3sg. *-dé (cf. Goth. -da, ON -di, OE -de, 
OS -da, OHG -ta). 


The remaining forms of the paradigm, however, replaced the inherited redu- 
plicating vowel *e (syncopated in the suffix) with long *é. The only plausible 
source for this *é is the corresponding forms of class V strong pasts.” Exact 
proportional analogy cannot have been involved, since the vowels of the 
indicative singular forms did not match; instead this change must reflect 
the extension of a morphological rule to the past stem ‘did’. The process must 
have proceeded roughly as follows. 


© The hypothesis that a post-PIE perfect underlies this PGmc past (Hill 2004: 261-6) cannot easily 
account for the weak past endings Goth. 2sg. -des, ON 255. -dir, 355. -di; attempting to derive the weak 
past suffix from some other stem of this verb (Hill 2004: 288-9) necessitates the further proposal that 
the Gothic suffix -ded- owes its long vowel to analogy with a freestanding form, which is very 
implausible. On Runic Norse talgidai see now Hill 2004: 287 n. 84 with references, and Ringe, 
forthcoming. 

7 Strong pasts of class IV are less relevant here, since they too must have been remodeled on those of 
class V, and (as Patrick Stiles reminds me) the chronological ordering of the two remodelings is not 
recoverable. 
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1. In class V strong pasts the root-vowel *a of the singular indicative was 
reanalyzed as basic to the paradigm. That is interesting, since the sg. 
indic. stem was not the default finite past stem but was the stem of the 
38g. indic., the ‘psychologically basic’ form of the paradigm. 

2. The *é of the remaining finite past forms was consequently derived by a 
rule ‘replace basic /a/ with /é/ in the nonsingular and subjunctive of the 
past’, at first applicable only to this fairly small class of verbs. 

3. Sg. indic. *dedé-N, *dedé-z, *dedé-@ were resegmented as *ded-é, 
*ded-éz, *ded-é (on the basis of pl. *ded-um, *ded-ud, *ded-un, the 
corresponding dual forms, and subjunctive *ded-i-), yielding a uniform 
past stem *ded- which was unique in exhibiting a root-vowel ἴα. 
(*de- was no longer felt to be a reduplicating syllable, evidently because 
the inherited root had been reduced to *-d- in so many forms.) 

4. The rule replacing a short vowel with /é/ was extended to the past 
‘made/did’, which was the only other past in the language with a singular 
indicative stem of the shape *CVT-, where *V is a short vowel and *T an 
obstruent. 


The 3pl. indicative illustrates these developments: 


PIE 3pl. *d'éd"h,nd ‘they were putting’ (cf. Av. dadat; Skt ddad"ur has 
replaced the ending) > *dedun — PGmce *dédun ‘they did’ (cf. OS 
dadun, OHG tatun) and weak past 3pl. *-dédun (cf. Goth. -dedun). 


The development of *é in class V strong pasts (see 3.4.3 (ii) ) is therefore a 
terminus post quem for this change. On the other hand, the univerbation that 
gave rise to the weak past (see 3.3.1 (iv) ) is a terminus ante quem, since it is 
very unlikely that *é would have been introduced into a suffix by analogy with 
a class of freestanding past stems. 

Why this lone imperfect survived is difficult to determine. If the perfect had 
already driven the aorist indicative out of use, it is not clear why ‘put (/make/ 
do)’ did not simply form an innovative perfect (or strong past); that is what 
happened in other IE languages, even at a much earlier stage of development 
(cf. 355. Skt dad" au, Gk τέθηκε /tét*eke/, Oscan fut. pf. fefacust). If the 
contrast between the present and aorist stems collapsed first, it is reasonable 
to ask why more imperfects did not ‘win out’ At least we can suggest that two 
unusual characteristics of this stem have had something to do with its 
survival. One is its maximally general meaning in Germanic: if the semantic 
development of ‘put’ to ‘make’ occurred earlier than the relevant formal 
changes, the very basic status of the verb and (presumably) its great frequency 
of use can have led to the atypical survival of this stem (though the details are 
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not reconstructable). The other relevant peculiarity is that while the past tense 
of the PIE present stem *dhédbeh,- ~ *dhéd'h,- (1.6. the imperfect) survived as 
‘did’ in PGmc, the rest of that present stem (i.e. the present indicative and the 
modal forms) apparently did not. It’s hard to be sure, because the verb 
is attested as an independent lexeme only in West Germanic (having 
been replaced by taujan < *tawjana ‘to fit together’ in Gothic and gora < 
*garwijana ‘to prepare’ in ON), but it looks as though the PGmc present stem 
of ‘do’ was athematic *d6- (cf. OE, OS dén, OHG tuon). Unfortunately that 
stem has no known PIE source; none of the suggested origins strikes me as 
at all plausible (though see Lithr 1984 for comprehensive discussion). In 
particular, note that the full-grade stem of the Hittite hi-conjugation present 
dai ‘(s)he puts’ reflects not *d"oh,- but suffixed *doh,-i- (Jasanoff 1979: 88-9; 
hence 1sg. téhhi, with ὃ < *oi before ἢ, and 3pl. tiyanzi, with zero-grade 
*d"h,-i-.) Until that puzzle is solved, the survival of a PIE imperfect as 
PGmc ‘did’ will also remain at least somewhat puzzling.® 

The PIE subjunctive mood (which survives in its modal functions in Greek, 
in its temporal function as the Latin future tense, and in all functions in Vedic 
Sanskrit) has also been lost in Germanic. It is clear that it was lost by 
functional merger with the indicative, because a number of aorist subjunctive 
stems survived as present indicatives in PGmc (Hoffmann 1955)). That is, 
while the functional merger of present subjunctive and present indicative 
simply led to the loss of the former, the additional collapse of the aspectual 
opposition imperfective (present) : perfective (aorist) brought the aorist 
SUBJUNCTIVE into competition with the old present INDICATIVE, and in 
some instances the aorist subjunctive ‘won out, becoming the PGmc present 
indicative. The clear cases are those in which the PIE present was formed with 
the suffix *-ské/6- or was characterized by a nasal infix that could not be 
reinterpreted as a suffix (see 3.4.3 (i) ); so far as can be determined, those 
presents were regularly replaced by the aorist subjunctive in PGmc. These are 
the clearest examples: 


PIE *g”mskéti “(s)he’s walking’ (cf. Skt gacchati, Gk βάσκει /baskei/, both 
‘(s)he goes’), aor. subj. *gém-e/o- (cf. Skt 3sg. gamat) > PGmc *k“emana 
‘to come’ (cf. Goth. giman, OHG queman; Hoffmann 1955: 91); 

PIE *b?inédsti ‘(s)he’s splitting (it), 3pl. *b"indénti (cf. Skt b"indtti, 
b"indanti; thematized in Lat. findit, findunt), aor. sub. *b'éyd-e/o- (cf. 
Skt 355. b"édati) > PGmc *bitana ‘to bite’ (cf. Goth. beitan, ON bita, OE 
bitan, OHG bizan); 


8 The hypothesis of Hill 2004: 282-6 suffers from the same weaknesses as its predecessors, including 
the awkward fact that the West Germanic present is athematic (Jay Jasanoff, p.c.) and the improb- 
ability of extending *6 throughout the paradigm by analogy. 
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PIE *skinédsti ‘(s)he’s cutting (it) off, 3pl. *skindénti (cf. Skt cindtti, 
c'inddnti; thematized in Lat. scindit, scindunt ‘(s)he splits, they split’), 
aor. sub. *skéyd-e/o- > PGmce *skitana ‘to defecate’ (cf. ON skita, ME 
shiten, MHG schizen); 

PIE *linék“ti ‘(s)he’s leaving (it), 3pl. *linkénti (cf. Skt rinakti, rificanti; 
thematized in Lat. linquit, linquont), aor. subj. *léyk“-e/o- (cf. Gk pres. 
λείπειν /léipen/) > PGmce *lih“ana ‘to lend’ (cf. Goth. leivan, OE lion, 
OHG lihan); 

PIE *Hrunepti ‘(s)he’s breaking (it)’ (thematized in Skt lumpati, Lat. 
rumpit), aor. subj. *Hréwp-e/o- > PGmce *reufana ‘to tear’ (cf. ON rjisfa). 


The final elimination of the sk-presents, at least, cannot have been a very early 
change, because two of them have left indirect reflexes in West Germanic 
languages. It is clear enough that OE dscian, OS éskén, OHG eiscén ‘to ask 
(< PWGmce *aiskon) have something to do with the PIE present *Hiské/6- ‘to 
look for, to seek’ (cf. Skt 38g. icc" Ati; root *Heys-, cf. Skt inf. éstum), and likewise 
that OHG forscén ‘to investigate’ has something to do with the PIE present 
*prské/6- ‘to ask’ (cf. Skt 3sg. prec''ati, Lat. poscere; root *prek-, cf. Lat. precés 
‘prayer(s)’); but in both cases the verb is a class II weak verb, certainly denom- 
inative, which must have been formed from a noun that was in turn formed 
from the sk-present—necessarily in the post-PIE period, since nominals were 
not normally formed from aspect stems in PIE. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
draw more precise inferences about the date of the sk-presents’ demise. 


3.3.1 (iii) The past passive participle PIE verb inflection included active and 
mediopassive participles formed to aspect stems (see 2.3.3 (i) ); the inherited 
system is best preserved in Greek and Indo-Iranian. In various daughter 
languages PIE verbal adjectives, a derivational category formed directly to 
the verb root, were also eventually integrated into the verb paradigm as 
passive or intransitive participles. The original situation is well preserved in 
Greek, whereas in Latin and in Sanskrit the transition from adjective to 
participle has already occurred. For instance, Greek ἐτός /itos/ (< *h,itos, 
root *h,ey- ‘go’) and Bards /batds/ (< *g’mtds, root *g“em- ‘step’) are still 
adjectives meaning ‘passable’, but in Sanskrit their cognates have become 
participles, active in meaning because the verbs are intransitive (sirya ud-ite 
‘the sun having risen’; gatas ‘having gone’), and likewise in Latin, where they 
are used in periphrasis with ‘be’ to make an impersonal passive perfect (itum 
est ‘someone went’; quoniam ad hunc locum perventum est ‘since we've 
reached this point’). Similarly, Greek στατός /statds/ (< *sth,tos, root 
*steh,- ‘stand’) means ‘stationary, but its Sanskrit and Latin cognates 
are participles (api-st'itas ‘having approached’; status ‘having been 
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placed’); Greek πιστός /pistés/ (< *b?id"stés, root *b’eyd”- ‘trust’) means 
‘trustworthy, but its Latin cognate fisus is a participle ‘having trusted’ (active in 
meaning because the verb is deponent in the perfect); and so on. The Greek 
adjectives can sometimes have similar meanings, especially in compounds; for 
instance, the second element of θεόδοτος /t"eddotos/ ‘god-given’ is not only 
cognate with Latin datus but translates it. It is also possible to find examples 
that demonstrate how the meanings can shade into one another; for instance, 
though we are accustomed to translate Greek νωτός /gnoitds/ as ‘known, like the 
Latin participle ndtus, ‘recognizable’ would do just as well. But the point is that in 
PIE, as in Greek, this was a category of derived adjectives, not part of the verb 
paradigm, whereas in many other daughters the formation has been integrated 
into the paradigm of the verb—that is, the adjectives have become participles. 
Since verbal adjectives were formed to the verb root, there were originally 
none corresponding to derived presents. In those languages in which they 
became participles it was felt necessary to form them to derived presents 
(since a paradigm lacking one or more members is defective), and in each 
language a range of strategies was employed to do that. For instance, Sanskrit 
causatives in -dya- (< PIE *-éye/o-) make past passive participles in -i-ta-, 
apparently adding the participial suffix to the zero grade of the present stem- 
forming suffix; thus to vesayati ‘(s)he makes enter’ (causative of visati 
‘(s)he enters’) the past participle is vesitds, to sadayati ‘(s)he seats’ (causative 
of sidati ‘(s)he sits’) the past participle is saditds, and so on. Denominatives 
in -a-yd- and (at least in Vedic) -d-yd- do the same; thus we find kat"itas 
‘narrated’ (Και ayati ‘(s)he narrates’), meg" 1145 ‘clouded over’ (meg" ayati ‘it is 
cloudy’), etc. But other denominatives add the suffix complex -itd- to the 
whole present stem (minus its thematic vowel); thus kandiyati ‘(s)he 
scratches’, for instance, has a past participle kandityitas. The Latin system is 
roughly the same. Most verbs of the first and fourth conjugations, which 
contain a large proportion of (originally) derived verbs, simply add the 
participial suffix to the present stem-forming suffix (numerus ‘number’ — 
numerare ‘to count’: numeratus; moenia ‘walls’ — miinire ‘to fortify’: miinitus, 
and so on); third-conjugation denominatives in - vere have participles in -iitus 
(e.g. acus ‘needle’ — acuere ‘to sharpen’: aciitus; the reason for the lengthening 
of the stem-vowel is unclear). But in the second conjugation, which also 
contains many originally derived verbs, we find a pattern reminiscent of 
the Sanskrit causatives; for instance, to the present monére ‘to warn 
(< PIE causative *mon-éye/o- “cause to think’) the perfect participle is 
monitus, with a short vowel. The original identity of that vowel cannot be 
recovered with certainty, since any short vowel in an internal open syllable 
before t would have become i by regular ‘vowel weakening’ in Latin, but 
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comparison with a handful of similar verbs in the first conjugation suggests 
that it was *-e-. That is, we probably have 


pres. stem moné- < *mon-e-ye-, 
pf. stem monu- < *mon-e-w-, 
participle monitus < *mon-e-to-s 


parallel to the corresponding forms of sondre ‘to (re)sound’,, namely 


pres. stem sond- < *swena-ye-, 
pf. stem sonu- < *swena-w-, 
participle sonitus < *swena-to-s 


(with pre-Lat. *swena- < PIE *swenH-, cf. Skt ipf. 3sg. asvanit ‘it sounded’). 
These facts will be relevant when we consider the development of participles 
in Germanic. 

PGmc was one of the daughters of PIE in which verbal adjectives became 
past passive participles; but the outcome is different in detail from that of any 
other daughter, which shows that the process was historically independent. 
Like Sanskrit and Slavic (and unlike Latin), PGmc integrated both verbal 
adjectives in *-to- and those in *-n6- into the verb paradigm as participles, 
but in a distribution unique to Germanic. Nearly all basic verbs acquired a 
past participle in *-no- (later remodeled to *-ono-, see 3.4.3 (ii) ), whereas in 
Sanskrit that suffix was restricted to a small minority of basic verbs whose 
roots ended in vowels or voiced nonlabial stops. All PGmc derived verbs, and 
a few basic verbs (mostly with presents in *-ye/o-), acquired past participles in 
*-to- instead. These examples of past participles formed to basic verbs are 
typical: 


PIE *bidnés ‘fissile’ (cf. Skt b"innds ‘split’?) — *bhidonds > PGmc *bitanaz 
‘bitten’ (cf. Goth. bitans, ON bitinn, OE biten, OHG gibizzan); 

PIE *lugnos ‘fragile’ (cf. Skt rugnds ‘broken’) — *lugonéds > PGmc 
*lukanaz ‘torn out’ (cf. OHG arlohhan; OE locen ‘weeded’); 

PIE *b"ud"nés ‘perceptible’ (vel sim.; contrast *b"ud"stds in Skt budd"as 
‘awake, aware’, Gk ἄπυστος /Apustos/ ‘unheard-of’) > *b"ud"onéds > 
PGmc *budanaz ‘offered’ (cf. ON bodinn, OE boden, OHG gibotan; Goth. 
anabudans ‘commanded’); 

PIE *b"rnés ‘portable’ (contrast Skt b"rtas ‘carried’) > PGme *buranaz 
‘carried, born(e)’ (cf. Goth. batirans, ON borinn, OE boren, OHG giboran). 


Basic verbs with solid PIE pedigrees and participles in *-t6- include at 
least: 
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PIE *wrgyeti ‘(s)he is working / making’ *wrgtds ‘workable’ (cf. Av. 
varaziieiti, ptc. varast6) >— PGme *wurkipi ‘(s)he makes’, *wurhtaz 
‘made’ (cf. Goth. waurkeip, waurhts, ON yrkir, ortr, OE wyrcb, worht, 
OHG wurchit, giworaht); 

PIE *seh,gieti ‘(s)he’s giving a sign’ (cf. Hitt. sakizzi; Lat. sagire ‘to be 
keen-nosed’) > PGmc *sokipi “(s)he seeks’ with innovative ptc. *sohtaz 
‘sought’ (cf. ON seekir, sottr, OE sécp, soht, OHG suohhit, gisuoht). 


(The other PGmce verbs that inflect according to the same pattern, with a 
present stem in *-ye/o- and a participle in *-t0- suffixed directly to the root, 
might or might not be underived.) 

PGmce derived verbs usually exhibited a vowel or a vowel-final suffix before 
the participial suffix *-to-. The situation seems clearest in the case of class 
II weak verbs. Verbs of that class must at first have been derived only 
from nouns in *-a- (< PIE *-eh,-); their present stems end in trimoric *-0- 
< *-dyé/6- (and optative *-ayoy-; Cowgill 1959, and see 3.2.6 (i) ), but their 
participles seem to reflect *-4-to-, having been formed by subtracting the 
denominative suffix *-yé/6- and adding the participial suffix at a date before 
the loss of intervocalic *j. Their development can be exemplified thus: 


post-PIE *solpa ‘ointment’ (see 3.2.4 (ii) ) — pres. *solpa-yé/6- ‘anoint’ 
(see 3.2.6 (i) )  ptc. *solpa-t6-s > PGmce *salbé, *salbo-, *salbddaz (cf. 
Goth. salbo-, salbops (noun not attested), OE sealf, sealfa-, sealfod, OHG 
salba, salbo-, gisalbot). 


I have argued above (3.2.6 (i-ii) ) that the statives of weak class III exhibit a 
similar pattern, in this case because the present has been backformed to an 
older participle: 


post-PIE pres. *kh,peh,- ‘be holding’ (with the suffix of Lat. habére but the 
root of capere) — ptc. *kapatdos ‘held’ — pre-PGmc pres. *kapayé- ~ 
*kapoyo- ‘hold’ (see 3.2.6 (i) ) > PGmce *habai- ~ *habja- ‘have, hold’, 
ptc. *habdaz ‘had, held’ (cf. Goth. habai-, OHG habe- for the e-grade of 
the pres. stem, OE hebb- (with analogical elimination of i-umlaut) for 
the o-grade, OE hefd for the ptc.). 


The situation is much less clear for the factitives of class III, which are poorly 
attested, and for the fientives of class IV; see 3.4.3 (i) for discussion of those 
classes. There is also some uncertainty about class I weak verbs, but only 
concerning the etymological origin of the vowel preceding the participial 
suffix. The problem can best be appreciated by examining a number of 
examples of different derivational types. 
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For denominatives formed to consonant-stem nouns with the suffix *-yé/6- 
(~ *-ié/0- by Sievers’ Law, see 2.2.4 (ii) ) the vowel before the participial suffix 
can hardly have been anything other than *-i-, evidently the nonvocalic part 
of the present-stem forming suffix. There are at least three good examples: 


PIE *h,ek- ‘sharp’, *h,éwsos ‘ear’ — *h,k-h,ows-iéti ‘(s)he is sharp-eared’ 
(cf. Gk ἀκούειν /ak6uen/ ‘to hear’) — pre-PGmc *h,Kh,ows-i-tés 
‘heard’; > PGmce *hauzipi, *hauzidaz (cf. ON heyrir, heyrér, OE hierp, 
hiered, OHG horit, gihdrit, Goth. hauseip, hausips with analogical 
voiceless Verner’s Law alternant); 

PIE *h,neh,mn ~ *h,néhsmn- ‘name’, collective *h,néhjmé ~ *h,nh,mn-’ 
(cf. Toch. B fiem, Lat. nomen, etc.; see 3.2.1 (ili) ) — *h,ph,mn-yeti “(s)he 
names’ (cf. Gk ὀνομαίνει /onomainei/) >= pre-PGmc "πόπιδ ~ 
*nomn-’, *nomn-iéti; — *nomn-i-t6s ‘named’; >—~ PGmc *namo, 
*namnipi, *namnidaz (cf. Goth. namo, namneip, namnips, OE nama, 
nemnep ~ nemp, nemned, OHG namo, nemnit, ginemnit); 

post-PIE *b®yg®- ‘hill, mound’ (cf. Olt. bri-, brig- ‘hill’) = *brg-yéti 
‘(s)he raises a mound over’ >— PGmc *burg- ‘fortress, walled city’ (cf. 
Goth. batirgs, ON borg, OE, OHG burg) but *burgipi ‘(s)he buries, 
*burgidaz (cf. OE byrg(e)p, byrged). 


(A fourth such present survives in Germanic: 


PIE *h,rég’os ~ *h,rég”es- ‘darkness’ (cf. Skt rdajas ‘empty space’, Gk 
ἔρεβος /érebos/ ‘hell’) — *h,reg”es-yéti ‘it’s getting dark (cf. Skt 
rajasyati, and note that this derivative preserves the original meaning) 
> PGme *rek“az ~ *rik”iz-, *rik”izipi (cf. Goth. rigis, riqizeip). 

However, it cannot be shown to have had a PGmce past participle—not 
surprisingly, since it is both intransitive and impersonal.) Presumably 
denominatives formed from i-stems also originally had *-i- before the parti- 
cipial suffix; there are at least two examples formed to nominals that have 
reasonably good cognates outside Germanic: 


PIE *séh,ti-s ‘satiety’ (cf. Lith. sdtis, Olr. saith) — *seh,ti-(y)éti ‘it satisfies’ 
— *seh,ti-tos > PGmc *sdpiz, *sddipi, *s6didaz (cf. Goth. sop (dat. sg.; 
stem class unclear), ga-sopeip, ga-sopips, the latter two with analogical 
voiceless Verner’s Law alternant); 

post-PIE *ko(m)moini-s ‘common’ (?; cf. Lat. commiinis) — 
*ko(m)moini-(y)6nti ‘they hold in common — *ko(m)moini-tos 
‘held in common’ > PGmce *gamainiz, *gamainijanpi, *gamainidaz 
(why *g-?; but cf. Goth. gamains, gamainjand, gamainips, OHG 
gimeini, gimeinent, gimeinit). 
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But when we consider denominatives formed to o-stems it becomes impos- 
sible to determine whether the vowel before the participial suffix was *-i- (as 
in Sanskrit) or *-e- (as probably in Latin). I cite the example with the best 
extra-Germanic cognate: 


PIE *somHOés ‘same’ (cf. Skt samas, Gk ὁμός /homds/) — *somHe-yéti 
‘(s)he makes them the same’ (cf. Skt samayati) — ptc. *somHe-tds? or 
*somH-i-t6s?; in either case, > PGmc *sama-n- (weak inflection only), 
*samipi (with the converse of Sievers’ Law, see 3.2.5 (ii) ), *samidaz (cf. 
Goth. sama, samjip ‘conforms’ samips, ON sami, semr ‘puts in order’ sam6r). 


The same indeterminacy obtains for the participles of causatives in PIE 
*-éye/o-; note the following examples: 


PIE *(pro) wortéyeti “(s)he turns it (forward)’ (cf. Skt vartayati ‘(s)he rolls 
10) — ptc. *(pro)worti-tos (like Skt vartitdas)? or *(pro)worte-tds (like 
Lat. monitus, see above)?; in either case, >— PGmc *(fra)wardipi ‘(s)he 
destroys, ptc. *(fra)wardidaz (cf. Goth. frawardeip, frawardips, OE 
(for) wiert, (for)wierded); 

PIE *tonéyeti “(s)he extends (it)’ (cf. Skt tandyati) — ptc. *tonitds or 
*tonetos?; in either case, > PGmce *panipi “(s)he stretches / extends’ 
(with the converse of Sievers’ Law), ptc. *panidaz (cf. ON penr, bandr, 
OHG denit, gidenit; Goth. compound ufpanjip “(s)he strives’, ufpanips). 


It can be seen that, even if the formation of past participles to class I weak 
verbs was not originally uniform, it became so by the merger of unstressed *e 
and *i (see 3.2.5 (iii) ). 


3.3.1 (iv) Derived verbs and the weak past PIE derived presents were not 
associated with any aorist or perfect formations (cf. 2.3.3 (i) ad fin.). In some of 
the daughter languages they eventually acquired aorists and/or perfects of 
inherited types (more or less); for instance, the Classical Attic Greek present 
φυλάττειν /pulatten/ ‘to guard’ (— noun φύλαξ /p%ilaks/ ‘guard’) has 
acquired an s-aorist φυλάξαι /puldksai/ and a reduplicated perfect 
πεφυλαχέναι /pep™ulak’énai/, the present φιλεῖν /prilém/ ‘to love’ (— 
adjective φίλος /p®ilos/ ‘dear’) has likewise acquired an aorist φιλῇσαι 
/prilésai/ and a perfect πεφιληκέναι /peprilekénai/, and so on. The 
alternative to such a development was the use of periphrastic formations; for 
instance, though Sanskrit has a causative formation not only for the present, 
where it is inherited (e.g. kdrayati ‘(s)he causes to do’), but also for the aorist 
(acikarat ‘(s)he caused to do’), the causative perfect is periphrastic (karayam 
asa ‘(s)he caused to do’). Some of the periphrases eventually underwent 
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univerbation to single forms; for instance, it now seems certain that the Latin 
perfects in -v- and -u-, which are characteristic of (originally) derived verbs of 
the first, second, and fourth conjugations, reflect older phrases composed 
of the inherited perfect active participle and the verb ‘be’ (Rix 1992). 

It seems clear that the PGmc ‘weak’ past developed by the univerbation of 
such a periphrasis, which was employed in the first place because derived 
presents (i.e. the presents of nearly all weak verbs) did not form perfects in 
PIE or pre-PGmc.? That the lone surviving imperfect ‘did’ (see 3.3.1 (ii) ) 
somehow became part of the weak past has been clear for more than a century 
(cf. already Loewe 1894: 371-6), simply because the anomalous alternation of 
the weak past suffix in Gothic (indic. sg. -d- but otherwise -déd-) so closely 
matches the anomalous alternation of the stem of ‘did’ in Old High German 
(indic. sg. tet- < *ded-, otherwise tat- < *déd-). But it is also clear that some 
other form must be involved as well, since in the small class of irregular class 
I weak pasts exemplified by *wurhté ‘(s)he made’, *wurhtédun ‘they made’, the 
suffixal *-t- can hardly reflect the initial *d- of ‘did’ (cf. Tops 1974: 44-86 with 
references). Wolfgang Meid has suggested that it is the consonant of the past 
participial suffix, and that the weak past reflects univerbation of the participle 
with a following auxiliary verb (Meid 1971: 107-11); that is highly plausible, 
since the participle is a past-tense form and an auxiliary would provide a 
finite verb. Meid’s specific hypothesis has met with little acceptance, because 
he proposed that the auxiliary in question was ‘be’; that forced him to posit 
very complex phonological and morphological changes, and there is no good 
explanation for the fact that the resulting forms are not passive (as one would 
expect from the univerbation of ‘be’ with a passive participle). 

But it is easy to construct a plausible derivation of the weak past using 
Meid’s suggestion and the older observation that ‘did’ must be involved; 
moreover, if we hypothesize that the univerbation occurred at a particular 
point in the phonological development of PGmc, it can have been a simple 
matter of haplology. Here is what I think must have happened. The original 
meaning of the periphrasis must have been ‘made... Xed’, for each verb X; in 
consequence the participle should originally have been inflected, agreeing 
with the direct object. But since the meaning of the auxiliary became 
attenuated to the point that it was merely a vehicle for marking past tense, 
it would not be surprising if agreement marking on the participle had been 
lost; one would then expect to find default agreement, which in Germanic 
appears to be the accusative singular neuter. I hypothesize that univerbation 


9. For discussion of alternative theories, all of which fail to account adequately for one or more 
crucial facts, see Tops 1974, 1978, Hill 2004. 
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occurred after all those developments, and also after the remodeling of 
adjective inflection (see 3.3.2). The 3sg. and 3pl. of typical periphrastic pasts 
would then have been the following just before univerbation occurred: 


*wurhta dedé ‘(s)he made’ 
*wurhta dédun ‘they made’ 
*frawardida dedé ‘(s)he destroyed’ 
*frawardida dédun ‘they destroyed’ 
*salboda dedé ‘(s)he anointed’ 
*salboda dédun ‘they anointed’ 


(See 3.2.6 (iv) on the ending of the participles.) These phrases were affected by 
a simple rule of haplology which can be stated as follows: 


Beginning immediately to the right of the participial suffixal consonant, 
delete all successive sequences of the shape *VT, where *V is a short 
vowel and *T is a coronal obstruent. 


This is not a classical ‘regular sound change’, in the sense it that affected all 
such sequences in the language, but it can have been regular in a different 
sense: probably it was conditioned by the rate of speech, like most haplolo- 
gies, and the surviving PGmc weak past forms were probably originally allegro 
forms. The phrases listed above thus developed as follows (the sequences 
targeted for haplology are parenthesized at the earlier stage): 


*wurht(a d)(ed)é ‘(s)he made’ > *wurhté (cf. Goth. waurhta) 

*wurht(a d)édun ‘they made’ > *wurhtédun (cf. Goth. waurhtedun) 

*frawardid(a d)(ed)é “(s)he destroyed’ > *frawardidé (cf. Goth. frawardida) 

*frawardid(a d)édun ‘they destroyed’ > *frawardidédun (cf. Goth. frawar- 
didedun) 

*salbod(a d)(ed)é ‘(s)he anointed’ > *salbodé (cf. Goth. salboda) 

*salbod(a d)édun ‘they anointed’ > *salbddédun (cf. Goth. salbodedun) 


It can be seen that the distinctive weak past of PGmc, which has no exact 
counterpart in any other IE subgroup, was the result of these changes. Some 
analogical extension must also be posited; for instance, fientive verbs, which 
probably had no past participles, must have formed their finite past tenses on 
the model of other derived verbs, and such past tense forms as *wissédun ‘they 
knew’ (to the preterite-present *witana ‘to know’) are almost certainly the 
products of analogy rather than of haplology affecting the sequence *-ssa d-. 


3.3.1 (v) The passive In PIE the non-active voice was used not only in 
passive clauses but also in indirect reflexives (the ‘middle’ voice, see 2.3.1 ad 
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fin.), and is therefore called ‘mediopassive’; moreover, some verbs were 
lexically mediopassive, or ‘deponent’. Hittite and the Tocharian languages 
preserve those details of the verb system unchanged; so do Greek and the 
ancient Indo-Iranian languages, except that they have begun to differentiate 
the passive from the middle. In the other daughters, however, the system has 
been simplified to one degree or another; for instance, if a Latin verb makes 
forms of both voices, the nonactive voice is strictly passive in function 
(though there are still deponent verbs, which are typically described as 
‘passive in form but active in meaning’). 

In PGmc the non-active voice had become strictly passive, and deponent 
verbs no longer existed. Moreover, since the PIE perfect was undifferentiated 
for voice, it is not surprising to find that there was no morphological past 
passive in PGmc; all past passive forms were periphrastic, constructed with 
the past participle and auxiliary verbs (presumably ‘be’, as in Latin, but 
apparently also “become’). Thus the passive forms of a PGmc verb consisted 
of (a) the passive forms of the present and (b) the past participle. In the 
daughters of PGmc the present passive was steadily eroded, until in most the 
past participle was the only passive form remaining. 


3.3.2 The double paradigm of adjectives 


PGmc adjectives, like those in other western IE languages, were lexically vowel 
stems for the most part; consonant-stem adjectives had largely been elimin- 
ated (the most important class of ‘holdouts’ being the present participles in 
*-nd-). But nearly all PGmc adjectives had also acquired a second, parallel 
inflectional paradigm, and these new paradigms were n-stems. Moreover, 
even the older vowel-stem paradigms had undergone a major innovation: 
their original endings, which had been those of nouns, were replaced by those 
of the ‘pronominal adjectives, i.e. of quantifiers that were inflected like the 
relative pronoun and largely like the determiner ‘that’ (McFadden 2004; 
see 2.3.6 (ii) ). The vowel-stem paradigms with pronominal endings are 
conventionally called ‘strong’, the n-stem paradigms ‘weak’. These examples 
are typical: 


strong weak 
‘alive’ kik’ a-, fem. *k“ik”6- kik’ an-, fem. *k“ik”6n- 
‘common’ *gamaini-, fem. *gamainij6- *gamainijan-, fem. *gamainijon- 
‘heavy’ *kuru-, fem. *kurj6- *kurjan- (?), fem. *kurjon- 
‘carrying *berand-, fem. *berandijé- *berandan-, fem. *berandin- 


Such a double inflection of adjectives is unique to Germanic. 
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The most general rule governing the use of the strong and weak paradigms 
in attested Germanic languages is that weak forms are used when the adjective 
is governed by a determiner or quantifier, while strong forms are used in most 
other syntactic environments. Such a distribution—an automatic conse- 
quence of the syntax—reveals little about the original functional distinction 
between the two paradigms. Fortunately there are a number of exceptions 
which reveal more about the original system. Adjectives modifying nouns in 
direct address are usually weak (though cf. the discussion of Stiles 1984: 23-6); 
so are comparatives; so is the adjective ‘same’ (*saman-, see 3.3.1 (iii) ). All 
these instances have one thing in common: they modify definite NPs. 

It is therefore reasonable to hypothesize that the n-stem suffix of the weak 
adjective paradigm was originally a definite article—the first of several that 
arose within the development of Germanic—and that its use with deter- 
miners was originally pleonastic, much like Classical Attic Greek 
οὗτος ὁ ἀνήρ /houtos ho anér/ ‘this man’ literally ‘this the man’ (so e.g. 
Krause 1968: 173). That would also explain why in a few archaic documents, 
most notably in Beowulf, we find weak adjectives used without determiners of 
any kind (though more research is needed to determine whether the weak 
suffix is still functioning as a definite article in those instances or whether the 
examples are simply formulaic expressions of the oral poetic tradition in 
which the original function of the n-stem suffix has been forgotten). 

It has been clear for more than a century that PGmc weak adjective inflection 
developed from the PIE n-stem ‘individualizing’ suffix that also appears in 
Greek and Latin names (originally nicknames) like Gk ’AydOwyv /agat"om/ ‘the 
Good’ (ἀγαθός / agat"6s/ ‘good’) and Lat. Cato ‘the Shrewd’ (catus ‘shrewd)’); see 
e.g. Krause 1968: 175, Jasanoff 2002: 40 with references. (Kim 2005 provides a 
good overview of this phenomenon with further references.) The syntactic 
developments involved are not entirely clear, because it is not clear (for 
example) whether lexemes marked with the suffix had always been adjectives 
which could appear attributively within the NP or were originally nouns 
in apposition (therefore separate NPs) which were reanalyzed as attributive 
adjectives. It is also unclear whether this phenomenon has anything to do 
with the spread of ‘pronominal’ inflection to all strong adjectives in PGmce. 


3.4 The development of inflectional morphology in detail 


The following sections will discuss the development of each PIE inflectional 
class in PGmc, in the same order as they are treated in section 2.3. The 
large-scale restructurings already discussed in section 3.3 will largely be 
assumed in what follows. 
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Since it is scarcely possible to describe the development of a system without 
reference to the states at the beginning and end of the development, readers 
may find it helpful to consult the corresponding sections of Chapters 2 and 4 
while reading this chapter. 


3.4.1 Changes in inflectional categories 


The inherited classes of inflected lexemes remained the same, as did their 
inflectional classification into nominals and verbs. 

Two notable simplifications in the set of nominal categories occurred. The 
dual was largely lost, surviving only in the first- and second-person pronouns 
and perhaps in the quantifiers ‘two’ and ‘both’. However, there was a further 
indirect relic of the dual. When the genders of conjoined NPs differed, an 
adjective modifying both was neuter plural. That peculiar rule of concord 
probably arose by native learner reinterpretation of dual forms as follows. The 
PIE nom.-acc. dual masculine of o-stems (probably the default stem-class 
of nouns) ended in *-oh,; the nom.-acc. plural neuter of o-stems ended in 
*-eh,. The regular phonological development of those two endings was as 
follows: 


*-oh, > *-6 (see 3.2.1 (ii) ) > *-a > *-6 (see 3.2.7 (i) ); 


*-eh, > *-a (see 3.2.1 (ii) ) > *-a > *-6 (see 3.2.7 (i) ). 


It can be seen that the two endings merged in *-a during the development of 
PGmce. Apparently that led some language learners to reinterpret masculine 
dual predicates, agreeing with conjoined subjects of different genders, as 
neuter plural predicates, and generalization of that reanalysis led to the 
PGmce concord rule. We can infer that the merger of the endings must have 
preceded the loss of the dual in most third-person contexts; thus the latter 
change cannot have occurred very early in the development of PGmc (see 
3.2.8). The other simplification occurred in the case system: the 
dative, ablative, and locative cases underwent syntactic merger, yielding a 
‘dative’ case with the functions of all three. PGmc case assignment was similar 
to that of PIE, except that PGmc almost certainly had prepositions, which 
assigned case to their objects. 

Because of the restructuring discussed in 3.3.1, PGme verb inflection was 
organized around the category tense, with a simple opposition between present 
and past. Since the dual survived in nominals only in the first- and second- 
person pronouns, it is not surprising that 3du. endings were lost (their function 
being taken over by the 3pl.). Since only one non-indicative, 
non-imperative mood survived, it is usually called the subjunctive, though it 
was actually a (completely straightforward) reflex of the PIE optative. 
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Not surprisingly, the imperative mood was restricted to the present tense. Voice 
had been simplified to a simple opposition between active and passive (see 3.3.1 
(v) ). PGmce acquired a present (active) infinitive, but otherwise it simplified 
the system of nonfinite forms to a present active and a past passive participle. 


3.4.2 Changes in the formal expression of inflectional categories 


Possibly the most pervasive change in the expression of inflectional categories 
was one that is usually taken for granted: many morpheme boundaries that 
must have been more or less obvious in PIE shifted or were obscured in the 
development to PGmc. This happened somewhat differently, and for some- 
what different reasons, in nominals and in verbs. 

Ablaut in the root-syllables of nominals was almost completely leveled, 
being thereby restricted to suffixal syllables and endings; within the latter, 
some ablaut grades were generalized at the expense of others. In addition, 
various sound changes affecting unaccented (i.e., non-initial) syllables tended 
both to obscure morpheme boundaries in those syllables and to disrupt the 
parallelism between inflectional classes (‘declensions’). Finally, the paradigms 
of different stem classes influenced one another in some details. The cumu- 
lative effect of these changes can be seen by comparing some case-and- 
number forms of three PIE proterokinetic nominals: an i-stem noun, a u- 
stem noun, and a feminine adjective in *-yeh,-. In PIE the paradigms of all 
three were obviously parallel: 


‘putting’ 
nom. 585. *d"¢h,-ti-s 
acc. sg.  *d®éh,-ti-m 
gen. sg. *d"h,-téy-s 
nom. pl. *déh,-tey-es 
acc. pl.  *déh,-ti-ns 
gen. pl. *d°h,-téy-oHom 


‘tasting’ 
*géws-tu-s 
*gews-tu-m 
*gus-téw-s 


* Sews-tew-es 
*gews-tu-ns 
*sus-tew-oHom 


In PGmc that was no longer obvious: 


‘deed’ 
nom. sg. *déd-iz 
acc. sg.  *déd-j 
gen. sg. *déd-iz 


‘test’ 
*kust-uz 
*kust-u 
*kust-auz 


‘heavy’ (fem.) 
*o"rh,-éw-ih, 
*grh,-éw-ih,-m 
*o"rh,-u-yéh,-s 


*orh,-ew-ih,-es 
*o"rh,-éw-ih,-ns 
*o"rh,-u-yeéh,-oHom 


‘heavy’ (fem.) 
*kur-i (Ὁ) 
*kur-jo 
*kur-joz 
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nom. pl. *déd-iz *kust-iwiz *kur-joz 
acc. pl.  *déd-inz *kust-unz *kur-j6z 


gen. pl. *déd-ijd *kust-iw6 *kur-jO 


One result of these changes is suggested by the hyphens in the second table: 
the final segment(s) of the stems had probably been reanalyzed as part of the 
case-and-number endings, so that instead of a small number of inflectional 
classes mostly characterized by ablaut-and-accent paradigms there were now a 
somewhat larger number of classes characterized by different sets of endings 
containing different vowels (the ‘a-stems’, “6-stems, ‘i-stems, and so on of 
the traditional grammars).!° Thus the situation resembled that of Latin, with 
a number of more or less arbitrary declensions. In those nominals that 
expressed gender, feminine gender was still expressed by a suffix, but that 
was now fused with the case-and-number endings; thus to a considerable 
extent feminine nominals simply had ‘different endings’ from those of the 
other genders. 

In verbs the details of the process were somewhat different. Athematic 
present stems were almost completely eliminated; that automatically elimin- 
ated ablaut in root syllables within the present paradigm, since the only ablaut 
within the paradigms of thematic stems was ablaut of the thematic vowel. 
In addition, the thematic vowel contracted with a following optative 
suffix, and in derived presents in *-yé- ~ *-y0- also with vowels preceding 
the *-y- (which was lost, for the most part; see 3.2.6 (i) ). The result was a set 
of ‘conjugations’ which differed mainly in the vowels or sequences of vocalics 
which immediately preceded the person-and-number endings. However, 
most of those endings remained clearly segmentable, since they began with 
consonants. Once again the situation was reminiscent of that in Latin (except 
that the subjunctive endings, which reflected the secondary endings of the PIE 
optative, remained largely distinct from those of the indicative, which 
reflected the PIE primary endings). 

The past tense was a very different story. In derived verbs the finite past was 
marked by an obviously segmentable suffix, but in basic verbs the past 
stem was distinguished from that of the present by ablaut (or, less often, 


10 A similar reanalysis almost certainly occurred in Latin, as suggested by Carstairs 1987 passim; 
Carstairs-McCarthy 1991: 231-7; Aronoff 1994: 79-85, and many others; the alternative analysis of these 
systems, according to which the original stem-final vowels remained part of the stem (e.g. Hall 1946; 
Householder 1947 for Latin), is probably too abstract to reflect accurately what native learners must 
have learned. Note that the reanalysis suggested here accounts easily for the transfer of lexical items 
between classes (e.g. the Latin 2nd and 4th declensions, or the Gothic a- and i-stems), while the 
alternative analysis does not. 
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reduplication), and in most there was also ablaut within the finite past stem. 
These markers are formal relics of the PIE perfect. It thus seems clear that the 
development of the perfect into the past tense of PGmc basic verbs was largely 
responsible for the elaborate system of ablaut classes that are a prominent 
feature of Germanic ‘strong’ verb inflection. The past participle likewise 
betrays its origin by a formal anomaly: while it was marked by mere suffixa- 
tion in derived verbs, in basic verbs it also sometimes exhibited a distinctive 
ablaut grade of the root, because it was originally a derived adjective formed 
directly from the verb root. Neither the PIE perfect nor the imperfect which 
eventually became the weak past suffix had any stem vowel, and their endings 
were originally quite different. But in PGmc the endings of strong and weak 
past stems had become largely identical, and a new stem vowel *-u- spread 
through the nonsingular of the indicative (starting from the 3pl. and perhaps 
the ipl. and 1du.); those are unsurprising regularizations of the system. 

There were a few small classes of underived verbs whose inflectional 
paradigms varied from the system just described. The most important were 
the ‘preterite-presents, whose present stems were inflected like the finite past 
stems of basic verbs and whose past stems (including the past participle) 
were inflected like the past stems of derived verbs. ‘Go’ ‘be, ‘do’, and 
‘want to’ were anomalous in very various ways (see 3.4.3 (iii) ). 


3.4.3 Changes in verb inflection 


In addition to the sweeping reorganization that has been described in 3.3.1, 
numerous more restricted changes took place in the development of the 
PGmc verb system. This section will examine them in some detail. Readers 
might be well advised to look ahead to section 4.3.3, in which the PGmc 
verb system is described at length, in order to make the discussion more 
immediately intelligible. 


3.4.3 (i) The present system Section 3.3.1 (ii) has described how some classes 
of PIE affixed presents of basic verbs were eliminated through competition 
with their aorist subjunctives, which were constructed exactly like simple 
thematic presents. That is only part of the picture. Almost all basic verbs 
have been provided with simple thematic presents in PGmc by one means or 
another. Athematic root presents were thematized directly, and it was usually 
the full grade of the root that was generalized; for instance, *HréwdH- 
~ *HrudH- ‘to weep’ (cf. Skt 3sg. réditi, 3pl. rudanti) was thematized as 
*rewd-e/o- > PGmce *riut-i- ~ *reut-a- (cf. OE réotan, OHG riozan), and 
*h,ed- ~ *h,éd- ‘to be eating’ (cf. Lat. 3sg. ést, 3pl. edunt) was thematized 
as *ed-e/o- > PGmce *iti- ~ *eta- (cf. Goth. itan, OE etan, etc.). 
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Very occasionally the zero grade was chosen; a clear example is *d'éyg>- ~ 
*dhig”- ‘to be making (out of clay), which was thematized as *d®ig-e/o- > 
PGmce *dig-i/a- (cf. Goth. ptc. dat. sg. bamma digandin ‘to him who made it 
[the pot]’). Some of the PGmc strong presents with roots in *-nn- might 
reflect reanalysis of PIE presents in *-néw- ~ *-nw- with the zero grade of the 
suffix, but convincing examples are elusive. Reduplicated presents were 
all replaced in one way or another, except for the imperfect that underlies 
the past tense ‘did’. 

Two types of PIE affixed presents did survive in substantial numbers, 
namely nasal-infixed presents whose infix could be reanalyzed as a suffix 
and presents in *-ye/o-. The largest class of the former are the PGmc fientive 
presents of the fourth weak class, which will be discussed below, but a number 
also survive among strong verbs. Many are found in the first strong class 
(e.g. *gin-i/a- ‘to yawn, to gape’). An innovative example is *frig-ni- ~ 
*freg-na- ‘to ask for’; *stand-i/a- ‘to stand’ is a unique nasal-infixed monster, 
apparently built to its own innovative past stem (see 3.2.1 (iii) ). Basic presents 
in *-ye/o- seem usually to have become parts of strong verb paradigms if their 
root vowel was *e, or if it was (PGmc) *a followed by a single consonant or by 
two obstruents; other basic verbs with the same present suffix typically 
acquired weak past tenses (see 4.3.3). 

The inflection of the classes of presents that developed from PIE affixed 
presents differed from the inflection of simple thematic presents most 
obviously in their stem vowels. The alternants of the thematic vowel and 
the optative suffix, given in the first line of the following table, were reflected 
as indicated below in the other classes: 


e-grade o-grade isg.1du. subjunctive 
simple thematic -1- -a- -6- -ai- 
j-presents -1- /-1- -ja-/ -ija-  -j6- / -η6-  -jai- / -ijai- 
weak class II -0- -0- -0- -0- 
weak cl. III statives -αὶ- -Ja- -j0- -jai- 
weak cl. III factitives  -ai- -a- eee eee 
weak. cl. IV fientives -n6- -na- eee -nai-? 


The uniform stem vowel of class II weak verbs is accounted for exceptionlessly by 
the sound changes discussed in 3.2.6 (i). Probably its only etymological source 
was the PIE nominal suffix *-eh,- plus the denominative present suffix *-yé/0-, 
though at some point it was reanalyzed as a denominative suffix in its own right 
(and eventually even acquired deverbative functions, cf. Meid 1967: 240-3). 

The developments of the other stem vowels call for varying amounts of 
comment; I begin with the least controversial. 
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The ‘j-present’ suffix, which was characteristic of class I weak verbs and 
strong j-presents, had several etymological sources which were not all phono- 
logically identical, but its development is well understood. In underived verbs 
it reflects PIE *-ye/o- and *-yé/6-, subject to Sievers’ Law, which was read- 
justed to accommodate sound changes that altered the weight of the root (see 
3.2.5 (ii) ). In some derived verbs the suffix likewise represents *-yé/o- ~ 
*-ié/0- with the Sievers’ Law outcomes readjusted (see 3.3.1 (iii) ad fin.); 
all those verbs became regular class I weak verbs. In verbs derived from 
o-stem nominals the suffix probably reflects *-e-yé/6-, and in causatives 
derived from verbs it definitely reflects *-éye/o- (see 3.3.1 (iii) ). Both those 
suffix complexes should have given *-i- ~ *-ija- by sound change. However, in 
those cases too the converse of Sievers’ Law was applied after light syllables. 
The result was a completely uniform class of j-present stems in which the 
suffix was always *-i- ~ *-ja- after light roots and always *-1- ~ *-ija- after 
heavy roots. 

The development of derived fientive presents—class IV weak verbs in the 
traditional classification—was more complex but is still fairly well under- 
stood. The comparative Germanic facts can be summarized as follows. In 
Gothic the present is inflected like a strong present, with a suffix -ni- ~ -na-, 
but the past suffix is preceded by -no-, reflecting *-n6- (or, in principle, *-no-, 
though that would be contrary to the usual pattern of weak past tense 
formation). That last detail is significant, because fientives, being intransitive, 
had no past participles in Gothic and perhaps not in PGmc; it is therefore 
likely that they formed their weak past stems not by univerbation with a 
participle, but by analogy to those of the other classes, necessarily using 
morphological material from the inherited present stem. It it reasonable to 
infer that there was once a suffix alternant *-nd- in the present stem (or, 
conceivably, *-nG-, since that would be reflected by *-n6- before the past 
suffix, as in class II weak verbs). That is indirectly confirmed by Old Norse, the 
other language in which this class of verbs remained common and productive. 
In ON these verbs are inflected entirely like class II weak verbs, and that 
development is easiest to understand if the present stem inherited a suffix 
alternant containing a long o-vowel. (PGmc *6 and “δ merged in ON except 
word-finally.) In West Germanic these verbs survive only as lexical relics, and 
OHG offers no help in reconstructing their phonology, since in that language 
they typically appear as class III weak verbs, for reasons that are completely 
unclear. But the two most obvious northern WGmc relics (on whose 
etymologies see further below) exhibit a striking divergence of development. 
‘Learn’ is a class II weak verb (OE liornian, OF lernia; cf. also OS lernunga 
‘instruction’ with the deverbal suffix proper to that class of presents, and note 
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that PGmc "δ and ἴδ merged in West Germanic except in final syllables), but 
‘wake up’ is inflected like a strong present (OE weecnan). (The OE past is 
strong too, but that can easily be an innovation.) It seems clear that we ought 
to reconstruct for PGmc a present stem in which a suffix *-n6- alternated with 
*-nV-, where “Ν᾽ is some short vowel, and that the long-vowel alternant 
was made the basis of the finite past stem. We need to find a plausible 
etymological source for such a present paradigm. 

Only one plausible source exists, and it requires some explanation. PIE 
possessed a class of athematic presents with a nasal infix; the infix appeared 
immediately before the final consonant of the zero-grade root as *-né- in 
those forms in which a full-grade stem would be expected and as *-n- in those 
forms in which a zero-grade stem would be expected. The present paradigm 
of *leyk’- ‘leave behind’ in 2.3.3 (ii) is typical; note that the infix has been 
added to the zero grade *lik-, giving a present stem *li-né-k”- ὦ *li-n-k*~’. 
Since ‘laryngeals’ were ordinary consonants in PIE, nasal-infixed presents 
were made to laryngeal-final roots in the same way; an example is *t]-né-h,- 
~ *tl-n-h,-’, the present of *telh,- ‘lift? (cited in 2.3.3 (i)). But in most 
daughter languages the contraction of laryngeals with preceding tautosyllabic 
vowels (see 3.2.1 (ii) ), and the loss of laryngeals in most other environments, 
greatly obscured the underlying structure of nasal-infixed presents to laryn- 
geal-final roots, rendering it difficult for learners to recover; the usual result 
was reanalysis of the infix and the following laryngeal as a suffix (Skt -na- ~ 
-n(i)-, Olr. -na-, etc.). Moreover, because the second laryngeal was by far the 
commonest of the three, the shape of the suffix yielded by roots with a final 
*h, was generalized, at least in most daughters. Here is how such a develop- 
ment should have played out in Germanic, according to the known regular 
sound changes. I begin with the inherited present active paradigm of ‘lift’ 
omitting the dual forms; I first put them through the regular developments of 
laryngeals and of syllabic sonorants (see 3.2.2 (i) ), which were clearly early 
sound changes: 


*t]-né-h,-mi > *tulnami 
*t|-né-h,-si > *tulnasi 
*t|-né-h,-ti > *tulnati 
*tl-n-h,-mdos > *tulnomds 
*t]-n-h,-té > *tulnoté 


*tl-n-h,-enti > *tulnanti 


Note that already at this stage the nasal and the vowel that followed it could 
have been reanalyzed as a suffix in this and all presents formed to roots of the 
shape *CeRH-, because laryngeals were lost without a trace after syllabic 
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sonorants (see 3.2.2 (i) ). That is, because PIE *telh,- ~ *tlh,- > *telo- ~ *tul-, 
it was now possible for learners to reanalyze the *tul- of this paradigm as the 
whole root, in which case *-nd- ~ *-na- ~ *-na- could only be a suffix. The 
new suffix could then spread in two ways: nasal-infixed presents made to 
roots ending in *-CH- (where *C was not a sonorant) could be reanalyzed 
as suffixed presents (with appropriate readjustments of their shape), and 
the suffix could be used to form new presents to roots of all shapes. 
It is therefore the subsequent development of the shape of the suffix that 
is now of interest. 

The (active) singular alternant *-na- would eventually have become PGmc 
*-n6- (see 3.2.7 (i) ); the 2sg. and 3sg. must have been *-nosi and *-nopi in 
PGmc (see below on the voiceless fricatives of their endings). The vowel of the 
3pl. suffix-and-ending complex *-nanti would have fallen together with that 
of the thematic 3pl. ending *-onti when short *a and *o merged (ibid.). 
However, it is also possible that the same result was effected much earlier by 
morphological change, namely the replacement of athematic 3pl. *-enti by 
thematic *-onti (a change attested in Latin). Either way, PGmc should have 
inherited an alternating suffix *-n6- ~ *-na-. It is highly likely that the suffix 
alternant *-na- would have spread to the 1pl., giving PGmc *-na-maz, since 
3pl. and ipl. normally shared a stem vowel in PGmc verb paradigms. What 
happened in the 1sg. is less clear; there is no reason that an athematic *-n6-mi 
could not have survived in PGmc, though such a suffix-and-ending complex 
is nowhere attested. What happened in the 2pl. is unrecoverable; one can 
imagine that *-na- was simply leveled through the plural, or that *-no- was 
reinterpreted as an e-grade alternant and thus spread to the 2pl. (as the table 
at the beginning of this section suggests, without much conviction), or 
even that the plural became ‘thematic’, so that the PGmce 2pl. was *-ni-p. 
In any case, it is clear that the attested pattern of facts can be explained 
by the scenario sketched here, which in its broad outlines is the standard 
explanation. 

Verbs of this class that are solidly reconstructable for PGmc are listed in 
4.3.3 (1.6). As can be seen, most are deverbative, though there is one denom- 
inative as well. The example *lizno- ~ *lizna- ‘learn’, lexically fossilized in 
West Germanic, is important because it demonstrates that verb roots, 
in addition to being in the zero grade, exhibited root-final voiced fricatives 
in this class of verbs, showing clearly that the pre-PGmc accent fell on the 
suffix. All reconstructable examples are fientive—and that is the greatest 
puzzle of this class of derived verbs, since the attested examples give no hint 
of how the formation might have acquired such a meaning. It has 
been suggested that they are actually derived from the verbal adjective in 
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*-no-, the ultimate source of the strong past participle (Feist 1939: 4 with 
references); but while that might account for their meaning, it cannot account 
for the alternating suffix which must be reconstructed for PGmc. 

The development of stative verbs of the 3rd weak class is much more 
controversial; for the most part I accept the hypotheses of Bennett 1962 
and Hock 1973, which have been discussed in part in earlier sections (see 
3.2.6 (i-ii) and 3.3.1 (ili) ). Briefly, the development of the stative present suffix 
must have been the following. PIE derived stative presents were athematic, 
with an invariant suffix *-¢h,-. At an early point in the separate development 
of Germanic, past participles in *-h,-t6- were formed to those presents, 
and that suffix complex developed regularly into *-a-t6-. Presents in *-a-yé- 
~ *-9-y0- were subsequently backformed to the participles, and their suffix 
developed by regular sound change into *-ai- ~ *-ja-. That paradigm survives 
intact in the ON relic verbs segja ‘say’ and pegja ‘be silent’ and is presupposed 
by the northern WGmc relics of weak class ΠῚ (to be discussed in 
vol. ii). In OHG the e-grade alternant *-ai- was generalized. In Gothic, 
and in the majority ON type, the o-grade of the suffix was ousted by the 
corresponding alternant of the factitive suffix, to which we now turn. 

Dishington 1976 first established that the 3rd weak class of verbs includes 
a handful of denominative factitives, meaning ‘make X’ where X is the 
adjective from which the verb is derived. There are half a dozen clear Gothic 
examples, two of which have OHG cognates, as well as one remarkable ON 
fossil: 


Goth. ana-, ga-piwan ‘to enslave’ = OHG dewén ‘to humiliate’ < PGmc 
*pewai-, derived from *bewa- ‘slave’; 

Goth. arman ‘to pity’ = OHG ir-b-armén < PGmce *armai-, derived from 
*arma- ‘poor’ (orig. *‘to consider poor’ or *‘to treat as poor’); 

Goth. ga-ainan ‘to separate’, derived from ain- ‘one’; 

Goth. fastan ‘to hold fast, to maintain’, derived from PGmc *fasta- ‘fixed’ 
(not attested in Gothic); 

Goth. sweran ‘to honor’, derived from swer- ‘honored’ (< PGmc *swéra- 
‘heavy’); 

Goth. weihan ‘to sanctify’, derived from weih- ‘holy’; 

ON vara ‘to lead one to expect’ (used impersonally, e.g. varir mik ‘I expect’), 
derived from varr ‘aware’ (thus originally *‘to make one aware of’). 


The OHG cognates, the ON example, and possibly Goth. fastan (whose 
derivational basis may have been lost in Gothic) show that the formation is 
inherited; on the other hand, Goth. sweran shows that it continued to be at 
least marginally productive well down into the independent history of Gothic, 
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since the base adjective means ‘honored’ only in that language. In the other 
Germanic languages this formation died out. The problem is to find an 
etymology for the suffix—which can hardly have been identical with the 
stative suffix to begin with, given the gross difference in meaning between 
them—and (simultaneously) a reason why it should have become similar 
enough to the stative suffix for the two classes to merge into one. James 
Dishington has suggested a connection with the Greek o-contract presents, 
which (if they are inherited) must reflect a suffix *-o-yé- ~ *-o-y6- and are 
factitive in meaning (cf. especially 1976: 859 with references); recently Craig 
Melchert has identified a class of Anatolian denominatives that appear to 
reflect a similar suffix (Melchert 1997: 136-7), which suggests that the type 
could be inherited from PIE.!! So far as I can see, that will account for the 
PGmce factitives very well indeed. A suffix *-o0-yé- would certainly give PGmc 
*-ai- by regular sound change (see 3.2.6 (i) ), which provides a ‘pivot’ for the 
merger of the factitive and stative classes. The o-grade alternant *-0-yo- 
should have become *-aja-, and the *j would then have dropped, just as it 
did in the PGmc present stem *stai- ~ *sta- < *staji- ~ *staja- (Porhallsdottir 
1993: 35-6, citing Cowgill 1973: 296; see 3.2.6 (i) ad fin.). The resulting suffix 
*-ai- ~ *-4- is apparently exactly what we find in Gothic, though of course the 
alphabet provides no way of marking the length of the o-grade vowel. 
What the optative suffix, or the vowel of the isg. and idu., should have 
been is very unclear. 

If the above is correct, we need to motivate the merger of the stative and 
factitive classes in the attested daughters in some detail. That it occurred at all 
is not surprising, since the suffixes of the two classes shared an e-grade 
alternant and since both classes seem to have become comparatively small 
(especially the factitives, which were in competition with deadjectival presents 
of the first weak class). What is surprising is that both in Gothic and in ON 
the classes merged under the form of the factitives, even though statives are 


11 However, the prehistory of this class is not likely to have been as simple as this brief discussion 
might imply. The attested Anatolian forms reflect analogical retraction of the accent (cf. Melchert 1997: 
135). Elizabeth Tucker has explored the Greek formation in detail, pointing out that it actually reflects 
two separate formations, an ‘instrumental’ class formed from nouns that exhibits perfect passive forms 
in Homer and in Mycenaean and a purely factitive class formed from adjectives that exhibits no early 
perfect forms (Tucker 1981: 16-19). The former appears to be connected to a widespread class of 
pseudo-verbal adjectives in *-td-, while the latter does not. As can be seen from the list above, the 
Germanic examples are all strictly factitive, and most are formed from adjectives. Thus the connection 
between these presents and derived nominals in *-6td- suggested in Dishington 1976: 859-62 may be 
an illusion. In any case it seems increasingly unlikely that the Greek present stem is a purely 
Greek innovation (pace Tucker 1981: 15 with references p. 30 n. 4). The paucity of Homeric examples 
can perhaps be explained in discourse terms; if the number is small enough, the idiosyncrasies 
noted ibid. 32 n. 28 with references might even be statistical accidents. Much more work on 
this problem is needed. 
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about five times as common in Gothic and are overwhelmingly more com- 
mon in ON. Of course it is possible that the relative rarity of the factitives in 
both languages is a straightforward result of the fact that the formation had 
ceased to be productive; if it was still productive in PGmce, factitives of this 
class can have been much more common early in the separate development of 
Gothic and ON. But another factor may also have operated in this case. The 
stative paradigm shared its o-grade alternant *-ja- with the very large first 
weak class, but the factitive paradigm’s o-grade alternant *-a4- was unique; 
once the two paradigms had begun to merge, language learners may have 
preferred the factitive alternant simply because it was unambiguous. Of 
course that obviously did not happen in West Germanic; but such structurally 
‘directed’ learner choices are merely possible, not necessary. 

I turn now to the endings. The indicative passive endings clearly reflect the 
innovative ‘central’ dialect endings with final *-y rather than *-r (as already 
discussed in 2.3.3 (iii) and exemplified in 2.3.3 (vi) ). The 2sg. ending reflects 
*-soy, remodeled on 3sg. *-toy, as in Indo-Iranian and Greek (modulo details). 

The third-person imperative endings seem to have a final segment reflect- 
ing *-ow, like the corresponding Old Irish forms but unlike the corresponding 
Indo-Iranian forms, which have *-u; Hittite -u could reflect either. In other 
words: 


Olt. berat ‘let them carry’ < Proto-Insular Celtic *beront6 < *b érontow; 

Goth. bairandau ‘let them carry likewise < *b érontow; 

Skt b"drantu ‘let them carry’ < *b®érontu; so also sdntu ‘let them be’ < 
*h,séntu; 

Hitt. asandu ‘let them be’ < *h,séntu or *h,séntow. 


Obviously we cannot be certain what the PIE situation was. It would be 
natural to assume that Sanskrit and Avestan preserve the original situation, 
because (1) they are attested so much earlier than Gothic and Old Irish that 
the latter two languages are more likely to have innovated (having had much 
more time to do so), and (2) some Indo-Europeanists suspect that Germanic 
and Celtic might for a time have been in close enough contact to share 
morphological innovations. But those are not overwhelming arguments. 

The appearance of a similar final segment in the passive subjunctive 
endings is puzzling; one would have expected secondary medio- 
passive endings in *-o, which would have been lost by regular sound change. 
The source of this *-ow is completely obscure. (Or should we suppose that 
the PGmc sequence *-au actually reflects *-o-Hu or the like?) 

A number of syncretisms and levelings have occurred, but for the most part 
they ‘make sense’ in terms of the system. The primary 2du. ending has 
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obviously been generalized to the subjunctive and imperative (and, as we will 
see, to the past); since the 2du. is the most marginal person-and-number 
category in the system, leveling of some sort is not surprising. The general- 
ization of o-grade *-a- as the default thematic vowel in the 
2du., the 3rd-person imperatives, and the passive, if it had occurred 
already by the PGmc period, can also be attributed to the relatively marginal 
status of those categories (Cowgill 1985a); all three survive only in 
Gothic (with one fossilized exception), and Cowsgill’s discussion makes it 
clear that they were moribund in that language. Again, some leveling 
might have been expected, and leveling of either grade of the vowel should 
be unsurprising. 

More striking is the syncretism of persons in the passive: so far as the 
evidence of the daughters can tell us, there was only a single form for all 
nonsingular person-and-number categories, reflecting the inherited form of 
the 3pl. But that appears to be a natural type of development in a Germanic 
verb system; we will meet it again in northern WGmc, where it occurred much 
later in the active (see vol. ii). 

An obscure but important detail concerns the shape of some of the 
personal endings. In the table of strong verb endings at the beginning of 
4.3.3 (i) are listed a considerable number of endings with the voiced fricatives 
*-z- and *-d-, or the cluster *-nd-, immediately after the thematic vowel. All 
those voiced obstruents developed from PIE *-s- and *-t- by Verner’s Law. But 
in many classes of derived verbs (and a handful of basic verbs) the PIE accent 
fell on the thematic vowel, so that a voiceless fricative is expected instead. It is 
clear that both Verner’s Law alternants occurred in PGmc, since the voiceless 
fricatives have been generalized in OE (for the most part), but the 
voiced fricatives in Gothic. (The much later word-final devoicing of fricatives 
in Gothic has obscured that development; but when enclitic particles are 
attached to a verb form, the underlying voiced fricative appears on the 
surface. ON has probably also generalized the voiced alternants, though in 
the case of *d we can’t tell because of further sound changes. The other 
languages exhibit a more mixed pattern.) Thus we must also reconstruct a 
set of PGmc endings pres. indic. 2sg. *-si, 38g. *-bi, 3pl. *-npi, opt. 2sg. *-s, and 
so on. The expected distribution of the two sets of endings across the present 
stem classes, according to where the accent fell in PIE (or pre-PGmc), is the 
following. Large classes that should have exhibited endings of the type in 
question are marked with an asterisk. 


1. Endings with voiced Verner’s Law alternants. 
*unaffixed strong presents: the vast majority; 
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strong j-presents: at least *bidjana ‘to ask (for)’, *ligjana ‘to lie’, *sitjana 
‘to sit} *arjana ‘to plow, *hlahjana ‘to laugh’, and *skapjana ‘to harm; 
either because the PIE or pre-PGmc etymon was root-accented or 
because a root-final voiceless fricative is reconstructable for PGmc; 

strong nasal-affixed presents: none? (though cf. Seebold 1970: 394-5, 502, 531); 

unaffixed weak presents: completely unclear; 

class I weak presents with anomalous past tenses: possibly *pankijana ‘to 
perceive’ and *sokijana ‘to look for’; 

*regular class I weak presents: causatives (a large and productive class); 

class II weak presents: probably none; 

class III and IV weak presents: none. 

2. Endings with voiceless Verner’s Law alternants. 

unaffixed strong presents: *digana ‘to knead’, *wigana ‘to fight; *stikana ‘to 
stab; *wulana ‘to boil’, *knudana ‘to knead’ *trudana ‘to tread’; whether 
the strong class II presents with *t in the root belong here is unclear; 

strong j-presents: at least *habjana ‘to lift’ and *sabjana ‘to notice’; 

strong nasal-affixed presents: at least *fregnana ‘to ask’ and *standana ‘to 
stand’; 

unaffixed weak presents: completely unclear; 

class I weak presents with anomalous past tenses: at least *wurkijana ‘to 
work’, *punkijana ‘to seem, *bugjana ‘to buy’; 

*regular class I weak presents: denominatives (a large and productive class); 

*class II weak presents: probably all; 

*class III and IV weak presents: all. 


Such a complex distribution is most unlikely to have survived the loss of 
contrastive accent; there must have been substantial leveling. The weak classes 
II, I, and IV, which included only derived verbs, should have exhibited the 
voiceless alternants without exception, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they did not keep them. An overwhelming proportion of affixless strong verbs 
should have exhibited the voiced endings, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
they were generalized to the few that were exceptions. The regular class I weak 
presents were much more evenly balanced, with a large and productive class 
of causatives that ought to have exhibited the voiced alternants and an 
even larger and more productive class of denominatives that ought to have 
exhibited the voiceless alternants. What happened in that class is necessarily 
somewhat unclear. I hypothesize that the voiceless alternants were generalized 
because (1) they were eventually generalized to all verbs in the northern 
WGmec languages, which presupposes a solid ‘base’ of inherited verbs from 
which to generalize them, but (2) the derived presents of weak classes ΠῚ and 
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IV were largely lost in those same languages, and it seems unlikely that weak 
class II alone would be a sufficient base from which voiceless alternants could 
spread; also, (3) most class I weak presents were obviously derived presents, 
and the other classes of derived presents exhibited the voiceless alternants. But 
it should be remembered that none of these arguments is clinching; in 
particular, voiceless alternants could in principle have been generalized 
from a small group of very common anomalous verbs with monosyllabic 
stems (especially ‘do’). What happened in the small classes of presents is even 
less clear. 

Since I need to cite verb forms throughout this book, it is necessary to make 
some simplifying assumptions about the generalization of the voiced and 
voiceless endings in PGmc. The obvious alternatives are (1) to assume that 
voiced endings were generalized in strong verbs and voiceless endings in 
weak verbs, and (2) to assume that voiced endings were generalized 
in presents whose stem vowel was the simple thematic vowel *-i- ~ * 
nearly all of which were strong, and voiceless endings in all others, most of 
which were weak. I have preferred the second alternative for two reasons. In 
the first place, the ‘strong vs. weak’ classification is based on the formation 
of the past, not the present; but it is the present endings that are in question. 
Secondly, it seems clear that a hard-and-fast division of verbs into strong and 
weak ‘conjugations’ became increasingly dominant over time; it is reasonable 
to suppose that the cross-classification of present and past types was much 
more obvious in PGmc than it would later be, so that one would expect the 
types of presents to exhibit more autonomy at that early period. Readers 
should remember not to take my decision too seriously. 

Finally, a word should be said about nonfinite forms. The present participle 
was formed with a suffix *-a-nd- that directly reflects PIE (active) *-o-nt-. 
(One would also expect a voiceless alternant *-a-np-, but *-np- seems to be 
attested only in fossilized nominals.) The present infinitive, like those of 
nearly all other IE languages, clearly reflects a PIE derived verbal noun. But 
whereas neuter verbal nouns in *-no-m are reasonably well attested (cf. 
Brugmann 1906: 260-4, 266-9), they were formed directly to the root in 
PIE, not to aspect stems. In PGmc the formation has apparently been adjusted 
so as to include the thematic present stem vowel; thus we have pre-PGmc 
*-o-no-m > PGmc¢ *-ana. 


-a-, 


3.4.3 (ii) The past system Though it is true that the PGmc strong past is in 
all essentials a descendant of the PIE perfect, that simple statement glosses 
over drastic changes in the inflectional morphology of the paradigm. The 
most important development can be summarized in a few words. Virtually all 
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PIE perfects were reduplicated, but in six of the seven classes of PGmc strong 
verbs the past is not reduplicated. A discussion of the changes in stem 
formation that occurred in the prehistory of Germanic is best structured 
around that observation. 

PIE roots of the shape *C(C)eRC- (where *R is any sonorant) underlie the 
first three classes of PGmc strong verbs. Their finite pasts developed in a more 
or less uniform fashion, as this pair of tables shows: 


Post-PIE perfects: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 

*b"e-b"dyd- ~ *bPe-bMid-’ ‘have split’ 

*Se-sOws- ~ *6e-gus-' ‘have tasted’ 

“ph, phe. ah “ph, phy gh < «> 
b’e-b’6nd"- ~ *b’e-b’nd’-’ ‘have tied 

*we-wort- ~ *we-wrt-’ ‘have turned’ 

PGmc pasts descended from the above: 

indic. sg. stem default stem 

*bait- ~  *bit- ‘bit’ 

*kaus- ~ *kuz- ‘chose’ 

*band- ~ *bund- ‘tied’ 

*warp- ~ *wurd- ‘became’ 


As can be seen, the reduplicating syllable has simply been dropped. That appears 
to be the normal development for the pasts of roots with an internal underlying 
*e, provided that the stem (minus reduplication) eventuated in a PGmc form 
that constituted a syllable. As a result the default past stem of these verbs has 
become identical with the zero-grade root that appears in the past participle 
(originally a derived adjective, not part of the perfect system; see 3.3.1 (iii) ). 

The pasts of roots with underlying *e that ended in a single consonant 
developed more complexly. It is simplest to begin with the only PGmc strong 
verb with root-initial *e-, namely ‘eat’: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 
Post-PIE perfect *h,e-h,od- ~ *he-h,d-’ 
PGmc past *et- ~ *€t- 


It is clear that the default past stem has developed by regular sound change. But 
it also appears that the indicative singular stem developed by sound change, 
namely by contraction of the reduplicating vowel with that of the root—which 
would make it an exception to the generalization noted above. The most likely 
explanation for such a development is that the contraction occurred before the 
period during which reduplicating syllables were dropped. Since contraction of 
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vowels after the loss of laryngeals demonstrably gave ‘trimoric’ vowels in final 
syllables (see 3.2.1 (ii) ), it is reasonable to suppose that the result was a trimoric 
vowel in this case as well. Whether the distinction between bimoric and 
trimoric long vowels in nonfinal syllables persisted until the end of the PGmc 
period is unclear; it does not persist in any attested daughter. 

The pasts of other roots of the shape *C(C)eC- (where root-final *C is not a 
sonorant) developed differently; the following are typical. 


Post-PIE perfects: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 

*ghe-o6b?- ~ *ghe-g™b?-’ ‘have given’ 

*gwhe-gPodh ὦ  *ghe-gPdP’ ‘have asked for’ 
PGmce pasts: 

indic. sg. stem default stem 

*gab- ~ *géb- ‘gave’ 

*bad- ~ *béd- ‘asked for 


In the indicative singular stem the reduplication has been lost, as expected. 
But loss of the reduplication in the default stem would have yielded a 
nonsyllabic stem, and it appears that instead the entire form, including the 
reduplication, has been remodeled (Cowgill, p.c. c1979). The process by 
which that occurred is unclear. In examples like the above, exhibiting unusual 
consonant clusters, sound change might have played some role, but the 
obvious source for the PGmc *é of these stems is the corresponding stem of 
‘eat’. It is true that a single verb, however common, is a very small basis on 
which to remodel a whole class (unless the verb has a very general meaning, 
like ‘be’ or ‘do’); but we do not know that ‘eat’ was the only strong verb with 
initial *e- that ever existed—we only know that it is the only one that survived 
to be attested in the daughter languages. In any case, at least some analogical 
remodeling must be posited, because a good many of these verbs had con- 
sonant clusters that should have caused no problems in their default stems; 
these examples are typical: 


Post-PIE perfects: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 

*se-sdd- ~ *se-sd-’ ‘have sat down’ 

*le-log’- ~ *le-lg?-’ ‘have lain down’ 

*we-wog- ~ *we-ws"-’ ‘have transported’ 
PGmc pasts: 

indic. sg. stem default stem 


*sat- ~  (*sest- —) *sét- ‘sat’ 
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> 


*lag- ~ (*lelg- —) *lég- ‘lay 
*wag- ~ (*weug- —) *wég- ‘moved’ 


In consequence of these developments the default stem did not share an 
ablaut grade with the past participle. The verbal adjectives of *CeC-roots 
(where neither *C was a sonorant) almost certainly exhibited the e-grade of 
the root already in (late) PIE, so that their development into PGmc participles 
was straightforward: 


PIE *g”"ed"-n6-s ‘that can be asked for’ >> PGmce *bedanaz ‘asked for’ 


At some point the corresponding formations from roots containing sonor- 
ants, which did have zero-grade roots, were adjusted to fit that paradigm; for 
instance, either PIE *ug"ndés ‘transportable’ was replaced by *weg"nds, or its 
pre-PGmc descendant *uganaz was replaced by PGmc *weganaz. At least one 
root of the shape *CReC- resisted that development: PGmc ‘broken’ was 
*brukanaz «- *burkanaz << post-PIE *b"rgnés. On the other hand, the 
participle of *wrekana “drive (out)’ was *wrekanaz, to judge from the agree- 
ment of Gothic, ON, and OE. For the participle of *drepana ‘hit’ the evidence 
is conflicting; for other relevant participles it is insufficient. 

The pasts of roots of the shape *C(C)eR- ultimately developed in much the 
same way. The past participles descended from their verbal adjectives did 
retain zero grade of the root; thus, for example, PIE *b?y-nd-s ‘portable’ >— 
PGmc *buranaz ‘carried, born(e). Since at least one alternant of the default 
stem yielded a syllabic stem even when the reduplicating syllable was sub- 
tracted, one might have expected a development like: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 
Post-PIE perfect *b"e-b"6r- ~ *bPe-b'r-' ~ *bPe-b’x-' ‘have carried’ 
PGmc past *bar- ~ *bur- ‘carried’ 


Such a default stem is actually attested only in the presents of preterite- 
present verbs (*mun- ‘remember’, *skul- ‘owe’); the corresponding default 
strong pasts have all been replaced by the type *bér-. Evidently these default 
stems were remodeled on those of the similar class with roots that ended in 
obstruents (see above). 

The pasts of verbs whose roots did not contain underlying *e in (pre-) 
PGmce developed very differently. The most puzzling class are those that 
contained underlying *a followed by a single consonant or by a cluster of 
obstruents. Enough of the present stems have good stem-cognates outside 
Germanic to show that their *a reflects all phonologically possible sources, 
thus: 
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1. PIE *h,e: 

*aki/a- ‘drive (a vehicle)’ < PIE *h,ége/o- ‘drive (animals), lead’ (Lat. 
agere, Gk ἄγειν /agem/, etc.); 

*ali/a- ‘raise (a child)’ < PIE *h,éle/o- (Lat. alere, Olr. 3sg. ailid); 

*ani/a- ‘breathe’ (inferred from Goth. past uz-on ‘he expired’) —< PIE 
*h,enh,- (Skt 3sg. ἀπίῃ; for the identity of the laryngeals cf. Gk ἄνεμος 
/anemos/ ‘wind’); 

*ari- ~ *arja- ‘plow’ < PIE *h,érye/o-, root *h,erh,- (355. MIr. airid, Lith. 
aria, OCS orjetis, with restored laryneal Gk ἀροῦν /ardin/, Lat. arare). 


2. (post-)PIE *a: 

*skabi/a- ‘shave’ < PIE *skab"e/o- ‘scratch’ (Lat. scabere); 

*dragi/a- ‘pull, drag’ < (post-)PIE *d"rag"e/o- (probably, cf. Lat. trahere). 
3. PIE laryngeals: 


*habi- ~ *habja- ‘lift’ < PIE *kh,pié/6- ‘seize’ (Lat. capere, capi- ‘to take’, 
Gk κάπτειν /kapten/ ‘to gulp down’); 

*taki/a- ‘touch’ (in ON taka ‘to take’, taka a ‘to touch’) < post-PIE 
*dhig-, cf. *deh,g- > *téki/a- (in Goth. tekan ‘to touch’); or was the 
ON present backformed to a dereduplicated past tok (see below)? 

4. PIE *o: 

*mali/a- ‘grind’ < post-PIE *molh,e/o- (Lat. molere, Lith. 355. mala) — 
PIE *molh,- ~ *meélh,- (Hitt. 3sg. mallai; cf. also Olr. 38g. melid, etc.; 
Jasanoff 1979: 83-4); 

*swari- ~ *swarja- ‘swear’ < PIE intensive (?) *sworéye/o- ‘speak 
emphatically’ (only possible reconstruction, see below; *swer- clearly 
in Oscan dat. sg. sverrunei (title of an official), Toch. B sarm, A surm 
‘cause’, Lat. sermé ‘speech’ (*w lost by lexical analogy); cf. also the 
zero-grade past participle OE sworen, OS sworan, OHG gisworan, very 
unusual for a verb of this class). 

5. Secondary zero grade: 

*flahi/a- ‘skin’, with secondary zero grade to *fléh- < post-PIE *pleh,k- 

(Lith. plésti ‘to tear, pluck, peel’). 


Less clear examples of every type except the first can also be adduced. For 
instance, it is clear that *kali/a- ‘freeze’ must reflect PIE *gol-, given Lat. gelii 
and Lith. geluma ‘frost’, though the formation of the stem is unrecoverable; if 
*baki/a- ‘bake’ is related to Gk φώγειν /p"6:gemn/ ‘to roast’ it must reflect 
*b"h,g-; *wadi/a- ‘wade’ can only reflect either *wad?- or a secondary zero 
grade, given the long vowel in Lat. vddere ‘to go’, and so on. 

It is surprising that the strong verb ‘swear’ reflects a derived present, yet 
there seems to be no way to escape that conclusion. It was clearly a j-present in 
PGmc; only Gothic exhibits a simple thematic present, which is an obvious 
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innovation (as also in ‘sit’ and ‘lie’). It clearly had an o-grade root, to judge 
not only from cognates elsewhere but also from the West Germanic zero- 
grade past participles; the latter might not directly reflect a PGmc form 
(which might have been *suranaz), but they are common enough to suggest 
that the PGmc verb did have a zero-grade participle, and the OE derived noun 
manswora ‘perjurer points in the same direction (cf. Seebold 1970: 480-2). 
Possibly the verb became strong because it was neither a causative nor a 
denominative. A second possible example of the same phenomenon is the 
strong verb ‘grow, if its present should be reconstructed as PGmc *wahsijana 
(cf. Goth. wahsjan and the rare weak verbs Old Swedish vexa, Norwegian 
vexa, Seebold 1970: 532) instead of *wahsana (cf. ON vaxa, OE weaxan, OF 
waxa, OS, OHG wahsan). In the former case the etymon would be a post-PIE 
intensive (?) stem *h,wogséye/o- made to a root abstracted from the present 
*h,wég-se/o- ‘to increase’ (cf. Homeric Gk défew /aékse:n/), parallel to but 
historically unconnected with the Sanskrit causative vaksayati ‘(s)he makes 
(it) grow’. 

Obviously roots of such diverse phonological antecedents cannot originally 
have exhibited the same pattern of ablaut, but a unitary strong paradigm had 
been created for them by the PGmc period (with the exception of ‘plow, on 
which see further below). I exemplify the paradigm with two very common 
verbs whose origins are problematic in various ways: 


pres. inf. past 350. past 3pl. past pte. 
*farana  *for (*for?) *forun *faranaz ‘go, travel’ 
*slahana *sloh (*sloh?) *slogun “*slaganaz ‘hit, kill 


This ablaut pattern is very different from most of those we have already seen, 
but it does closely resemble that of ‘eat’, which suggests that vowel-initial 
verbs which had been laryngeal-initial in PIE might have played a role in 
establishing it. As it happens, three such verbs of this class are known to have 
been inherited. Their post-PIE perfects and the pasts descended from them 
can be reconstructed thus: 


Post-PIE perfects: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 

*h,e-h,0g- ~ “*he-h,g-’ ‘have driver’ 

*hoe-h,ol- ~ *he-h |’ ‘have raised (a child)’ 

*h.e-h,6nh,- ~ *h,e-h,nh,-’ ‘have breathed’ 
PGmce pasts: 

indic. sg. stem default stem 


*Ok- ~ *Ok- ‘drove’ 
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*ol- ~ *O6l- ‘raised (a child)’ 


*On- ~ *6n- ‘breathed’ 


The development of the indicative singular stems was evidently the same as in 
the case of ‘eat’ (see above). It is possible that this ablaut system simply spread 
to consonant-initial pasts, giving paradigms like *for- ~ *for and *sloh- ~ 
*slog- (see above), but that is not the only alternative. Consider the expected 
shape of the past stems of verbs whose underlying *a reflects a PIE laryngeal: 


indic. sg. stem default stem 
Post-PIE perfect *ke-koh,p- ~  *ke-kh,p-’ ‘have seized’ 
PGmc past *hof- ~ (*hab- —) *hob- ‘lifted’ 


One would expect the reduplication to have been lost in the usual way (see the 
beginning of this section); the result should have been an alternation *6 ~ *a 
within the past paradigm, and that could easily have been adjusted to 
non-alternating *6 in at least two ways: either by leveling within the 
paradigm, or by extending the ablaut rule that yielded *6 in the default past 
stems of vowel-initial verbs. In short, we do not know exactly how the unitary 
δ of these pasts in the attested languages arose, but there is no lack of 
plausible sources for it, and its spread to verbs in which it did not originally 
occur is not very surprising. The *a in the root-syllables of the past participles 
must have arisen in roots of the shape *CaC- (whose zero grade would have 
been nonsyllabic) and *CeHC- (in which zero-grade *CHC- > *CaC-) and 
have spread from those verbs to the others in much the same way. 

The remaining PGmc strong verbs are those with root-internal *6, *6, *ai, and 
*au, and those whose roots contain *aR followed by a consonant. The pasts of 
those that were consonant-initial (the vast majority) retained the inherited 
reduplicating syllable *Ce-; the rule of reduplication was extended to vowel- 
initial verbs as well, giving a reduplicating syllable *e- which arose too late to 
contract with the following vowel in PGmc (Attested are Goth. af-aiaik ‘(s)he 
disavowed’ < PGmc *eaik; Goth. aiauk, ON jok ‘(s)he increased’ < PGmc 
*eauk; ON jos ‘(s)he drew (water) < PGmc *eaus.) Very surprisingly, *arjana 
‘plow’ seems to have belonged to this class in spite of the shape of its root. The 
present is attested in almost all the older languages (Goth. arjan, ON erja, OE 
erian, OF era, OHG erien), but in most of the languages its past is weak (the 
default for j-presents, therefore not necessarily old), while no Gothic past is 
attested. Only in OHG isa strong past attested, and it is (3pl.) iarun < (?)*earun. 
Without further information it is difficult to know what to make of that. 

Since most of the roots described in the last paragraph did not ablaut at all 
in PGme, their retention of reduplication is not surprising, as it was the only 
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clear marker of the past. However, a subset of the roots with internal *é did 
have o-grade forms with *6; they leveled the o-grade from the indicative 
singular stem into the entire past and are the only PGmc verbs to retain both 
(overt) reduplication and ablaut in the past. Six can be reconstructed for 
PGmc; I here give the present infinitive and the past 3sg.: 


*weana, *wewo ‘blow [of the wind]’ < PIE *h,weh,-, pres. 355. *h,weh,ti 
(Skt vati, Homeric Gk ἄησι /aessi/); 

*séana, *sezd (see below) ‘sow < PIE *seh,- (cf. Lat. pf. 355. sévit); 

*létana, *lelot ‘let, allow < PIE *leh,d- ‘release’ (?; Albanian 355. lodh ‘it 
tires (him) out’); 

*rédana, *rerdd “advise, plan’ < PIE *Hreh,d- (cf. o-grade derived pres. in 
OCS raditi ‘to worry about, Olr. 3sg. rdidid ‘speaks’); 

*tékana, *tetok ‘touch’ < post-PIE *deh,g- (see above and cf. 3.2.1 (iv) ); 

*grétana, *gegrot ‘weep’ (no convincing etymology). 


All six continue to exhibit this ablaut in Gothic; it is also possible that the Old 
Swedish past 3sg. lot (to pres. lata) preserves the inherited ablaut, and that ON 
tok ‘took is actually an exact cognate of Goth. taitok ‘touched’ with the 
reduplicating syllable dropped, in which case its present was backformed to it. 

Two final details of strong past stem formation involve Verner’s Law. First, 
since the PIE accent fell on the root in the indicative singular but on 
some subsequent syllable in every other form (including the verbal adjectives 
in *-no- that underlie the PGmc participles), we should expect to find the 
Verner’s Law alternation in verbs with underlying root-final voiceless frica- 
tives. It is clear that the alternation was still fully regular in PGmce: the past 
singular indicative (and, usually, the whole present stem) retained the under- 
lying root-final voiceless fricative on the surface, but in all the rest of the past 
paradigm it was replaced by the corresponding voiced obstruent. The Verner’s 
Law alternation is preserved fairly well in the older WGmc languages and to a 
limited extent in ON, but not in Gothic, which has almost completely leveled 
it in favor of the underlying voiceless fricative in strong verb paradigms. 
Secondly, since the reduplicating syllable was not accented in PIE, one 
might expect an underlying root-initial voiceless fricative to have been voiced 
as well after a reduplicating syllable (at least in those forms in which the 
reduplication survives). At least two such stems are attested, Goth. gasaizlep 
‘has fallen asleep’ (beside saislep ‘he was asleep’ and anasaislepun ‘(who) have 
fallen asleep’ with leveling) and ON 185. sera ‘I sowed’ (the past of sa 
‘sow, with analogical weak 2, 3sg.; contrast Goth. saiso). The strong past 
infixes - Vr- of ON and OHG must have begun their precarious careers with 
the reanalysis of such forms (cf. e.g. ON gnera ‘rubbed’ to pres. σηπία, OHG 
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anaster63 ‘knocked against’ to pres. stézan; see Noreen 1923: 340, Braune and 
Eggers 1975: 288 with references). It is striking that all these relics and the 
innovations based on them involve the voicing of *s to *z; it would be 
reasonable to infer that the Verner’s Law alternation of other root-initial 
fricatives had already been leveled in PGmc. 

The origin of the weak past has been described in 3.3.1 (iv). Synchronically its 
suffix in PGmc exhibited the same pattern of allomorphy as the strong past: 
there was a default stem in *-Téd-, where ‘*-T-’ is whatever coronal obstruent 
appeared in the past participle (usually *-d-, but *-t- in the few weak verbs 
in which it immediately followed a root-final consonant, and variously *-d-, 
*-t-, *-p-, or *-s(s)- in preterite-present verbs), and a shorter indicative singu- 
lar stem in *-T-. On the long vowel of the default past stem see 3.3.1 (ii). 

The endings of the PGmc past are mostly of transparent origin. There was 
no imperative or passive. The subjunctive endings were the same as those 
of the present, but the mood suffix preceding them was *-1-, reflecting the 
zero-grade alternant *-ih,- of the PIE athematic optative suffix *-yeh,- ~ 
*-ih,-. Given that the PGmc subjunctive reflects the PIE optative and that 
the past reflects the (athematic) PIE perfect and an athematic imperfect, that is 
exactly what we expect to find. Though the full-grade alternant originally 
occurred in the singular, leveling in favor of zero-grade *-1- is not surprising; 
exactly the same thing happened in Latin. 

The indicative endings had become the same for the strong and weak pasts 
except in the singular. Most of the singular endings developed entirely by 
regular sound change, but the development of the strong 255. ending was not 
so simple. The PIE ending *-th,e became *-ta and then lost its vowel by 
apocope (see 3.2.5 (i) ). But it should also have undergone Grimm’s Law (see 
3.2.4 (i) ) and the sound changes that affected clusters of coronal obstruents 
(see 2.3.3 (i) ). The result should have been *-s(s) when the root ended in a 
coronal stop, *-t after noncoronal stops and *-s-, and *-p in virtually all other 
cases. It is not surprising that *-t was restored analogically in the first class of 
cases (e.g. in *bais-t ‘you bit} underlyingly */bait + t/), since otherwise 
the forms would have been opaque. But *-t has also spread to almost all 
other strong verbs and preterite-presents, nearly ousting *-p; this can only be 
a consequence of the fact that a large majority of strong verb roots ended in 
obstruents (cf. Seebold 1970: 42-65). The ending *-p is attested only in a 
completely isolated and fossilized form in the Anglian dialects of OE, namely 
Mercian earp, Northumbrian arp ‘you are’. (In West Saxon -t has spread even 
to that form, giving eart.) The fact that *-t has become so nearly universal in 
the attested languages strongly suggests that it had already become the default 
ending, at least, in PGmc. 
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Of the nonsingular endings, 3pl. *-un is the ending of *dédun ‘they did’ and 
unambiguously reflects the ending of PIE impf. *d®éd"h,nd ‘they were put- 
ting’; it is the one feature of weak past inflection which has clearly spread to the 
strong past, ousting the 3p]. ending of the PIE perfect (which contained an *r: 
cf. Lat. -ére < *-ér-i — *-@r, Hitt. past 3pl. -ér, both reflecting PIE *-ér < pre- 
PIE **-érs, Jasanoff 19880: 71 n. 3; Skt -wr, Av. -aras < PIE zero-grade *-rs). It 
has been resegmented as *-u-n, apparently on the basis of subjunctive 3pl. *-n, 
and the resulting theme vowel *-u- has spread to all the other forms of the 
nonsingular. (It is possible that ipl. *-um partly reflects the heavy Sievers’ Law 
alternant *-mé of the PIE ending *-mé and thus contributed to the develop- 
ment of that theme vowel; the corresponding idu. alternant *-ué might 
conceivably have played a role as well.) The 2pl. ending reflects the PIE ending 
characteristic of all active categories except the pf. indic., so that its appearance 
here too is not surprising (and is paralleled in most other IE languages in which 
the perfect survives). The 2du. ending has spread from the present, perhaps via 
the subjunctive. The idu. ending was clearly inherited, but its phonological 
development is not entirely clear because we do not know whether Goth. 
idu. -u—the only attested reflex—was a short vowel (presumably < PGmc *-u 
< PIE *-ué) or a long vowel (< PGmc *-i = */-u-w/). 

The development of the past participle from PIE verbal adjectives has been 
described in 3.3.1 (iii). The one puzzling question, left unanswered in that 
section, is how the verbal adjective suffix *-nd- was remodeled to *-ono-, the 
immediate source of the PGmc strong past participle suffix *-ana-. It used to 
be thought that the Skt athematic mediopassive participle suffix -and-, which 
of course appears in the mediopassive perfect paradigm of that language, was 
an exact cognate, but a better understanding of PIE participle suffixes has 
made that seem very unlikely. Here are the relevant facts in brief. It is now 
clear that the PIE mediopassive participle suffix was *-mh,no-, since that is 
the only shape that can account both for Gk -μενο- (/-meno-/) and Tocharian 
B -mane, A -mam (Klingenschmitt 1975: 161-3). But when immediately pre- 
ceded by a consonant (as would always be the case in athematic paradigms) 
the initial sonorant of this suffix must have been syllabic; and *-mh,no- > 
Proto-Indo-Iranian *-ana- > Skt -dna- by regular sound change. Moreover, 
though thematic *-o-mh,no- (with analogically restored laryngeal) > 
Gk -opevo- (/-omeno-/), Toch. B -emane, Av. -amana-, Middle Indic -amina- 
by regular sound change, Skt -amdna- reflects the influence of the athematic 
alternant. (On the Middle Indic form see Mayrhofer 1981: 434-5; I am grateful 
to Elizabeth Tucker for the reference.) Everything fits, including the fact that 
these are all participles formed from aspect stems, and there is no room for a 
suffix *-ono-. 
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The simplest and most direct explanation for the first vowel of pre-PGmc 
*-ono- is that it was introduced from the pre-PGmc infinitive suffix *-onom, 
in which it was simply the thematic present stem vowel (see 3.4.3 (i) ad fin.). 
However, the motivation for such a development remains obscure, since the 
two formations were not similar in structure or in meaning. This remains a 
minor unsolved problem. 


3.4.3 (iti) Small classes of verbs The most substantial small class of verbs in 
PGmce were the preterite-presents, whose origin has been described in 3.3.1 (i). 
Because they reflect PIE perfects that have retained their stative meaning, their 
presents are inflected like strong pasts. Not surprisingly, they have been 
provided with weak past systems. Since many were (or became) very 
common verbs, their unusual inflection had a major impact on 
developments in some daughter languages, including English. 

Two present stems meaning ‘stand’ are reconstructable for PGmc; *standi/a- 
was clearly strong, while *stai- ~ *sta- was an anomalous j-present (*sta-ji- 
~ *sta-ja- before the loss of intervocalic *j). Only one past, strong *st6p- ~ 
*stod-, seems to be reconstructable. It looks as though the strong present had 
been formed from the past with a nasal infix, which is very unusual; even more 
surprising is the fact that the past looks as though it were somehow internally 
reduplicated (pre-PGmc *sta-t- to root *sta-??). The alternative present actu- 
ally makes sense as a j-present made to the zero-grade root (or a stative?; see 
Rix et al. 2001 s.v. *steh,-) and might be inherited. 

The present of ‘go’ presents a similar puzzle, with strong *gangi/a- and 
weak *gai- ~ *ga- apparently in competition; but in this case the root 
etymologies of the verbs are not very impressive (cf. Seebold 1970: 213-17), 
so that we are less well able to suggest what might have happened to give such 
a result. Most remarkably, the past of ‘go’ was a suppletive form, beginning 
with *ijj-, that must somehow reflect the usual PIE root *h,ey- ‘go’ (which 
in PIE formed only an athematic root-present). Its inflection cannot be 
reconstructed, because Gothic and Old English, the only languages that 
preserve the stem, disagree: Gothic has a weak past iddj- ~ iddjed-, evidently 
analogical since it does not exhibit the first of the expected coronal obstruents 
(ddj being simply the Gothic reflex of *jj); OE weak éode has somehow added 
the normal weak past suffix to the inherited form. The details of the etymol- 
ogy of *ijj- are also unclear; for inconclusive discussion see e.g. Seebold 1970: 
174-6 (and note that, while the solution of Cowgill 1960 is not fully plausible, 
the premises underlying Seebold’s objections to it are themselves questionable). 

There remain only three verbs that retained their PIE athematic present 
inflection in PGmce. The easiest to describe is ‘want. Unlike every other 
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present in the language, it has undergone syncretism of the indicative and 
subjunctive, under the form of the subjunctive; to put it differently, one invari- 
ably said ‘I would like’ rather than (the inherited indicative) ‘I want. That 
development must have begun as a form of politeness which became so habitual 
that it lost its original force. Because it was athematic its (subjunctive) stem 
vowel was *-1-; in fact, the present stem *wil-I- is perfectly cognate with the 
Latin present subjunctive stem vel-i- (since the Latin subjunctive also reflects the 
PIE optative). Not surprisingly, the verb had been provided with a weak past. 

‘Do’ is remarkably difficult to reconstruct for PGmc, because only the West 
Germanic languages have preserved the verb, and their present paradigm is 
clearly something etymologically different from its expected PIE antecedent. 
The Germanic verb was clearly a lexical descendant of PIE ‘put’, but whereas 
the PIE present was reduplicated *d?é-d?eh,- ~ *d°é-d"h,-, the PWGmc 
present stem was a uniform *do-. It is at least clear that its weak past *ded- 
~ *déd- reflects the PIE imperfect, with a long vowel in the default stem 
introduced from the strong past (see 3.3.1 (ii) ); it is the source of all the other 
weak pasts, as described in 3.3.1 (iv). 

As usual in IE languages, ‘be’ was the most irregular verb. Its past was 
suppletive, being simply the strong past of *wesana ‘to remain’ (< PIE 
*h,wes- ‘stay overnight, camp’), and it appears that the present imperative, 
infinitive, and participle of that verb were also used for ‘be’ in PGmc. The 
present indicative and subjunctive, however, reflected the inherited PIE verb. 
The subjunctive stem, (sg.) *sijé- ~ (nonsg.) *si-, was a direct reflex of PIE 
opt. *h,s-iéh,- ~ *h,s-ih,-’. Not all the indicative forms can be reconstructed 
securely, but those that can be indicate that the PIE clitic (accentless) forms 
survived in PGmc. Note especially: 


PIE PGme 
isg. *h,es-mi > *ezmi>*izmi> *immi 
255. *hyesi > *ezi > *izi 
355. *hyes-ti > *isti 


3pl. *h,s-enti > *senpi > *sendi > “*sindi 


For the remaining nonsingular forms Gothic has a stem siju- with what look 
like past endings; this appears to be a backformation from the subjunctive 
influenced by preterite-presents, though the details are not completely clear. In 
northern WGmc these forms have been lost by syntactic merger with the 3pl. It 
is possible that OHG and ON preserve the original PGmc forms, more or less: 


ipl. ON erum, OHG birum —< PGmc *izum? 
2Ρ]. ON erud, OHG birut —< PGmce *izud? 
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(OHG b- has spread from the perfective present, on which see below.) If that 
is true, it appears that an underlying stem */iz-/ had been abstracted from the 
singular forms and provided with typical preterite-present endings. However, 
it is also possible that the ON and OHG forms arose within the independent 
histories of those languages; thus we cannot reconstruct the PGmc 
non-singular non-third-person forms of ‘be’ with any confidence. 

In addition to the usual present of ‘be’, the WGmc languages have 
a perfective present formed to a stem *bi-. This is generally believed to 
represent some stem made to PIE *buh,- ‘become’, but the stem vowel—an 
unambiguously short *i—has defied all attempts at explanation. For further 
discussion see vol. ii. 


3.4.4 Changes in noun inflection 


So far as we can tell, the complex ablaut system of PIE athematic nouns had 
largely been lost in PGmce. That is not very surprising, since the PIE system 
was closely linked to accent alternations and the only trace of the latter 
surviving in PGmce was the Verner’s Law alternation of fricatives. Moreover, 
the PIE case-and-number endings had become fused with stem vowels to a 
considerable extent in PGmc because of sound changes (see 3.4.2). For those 
reasons it makes sense to classify Germanic nouns according to the final 
segments of their stems. 


3.4.4 (1) The development of noun stem classes The a-stems, reflecting PIE 
thematic nouns (o-stems), are the largest class in attested Germanic languages 
and probably were already so in PGmc. Feminines did not survive. The 
corresponding class of feminine nouns in PGmc was the 6-stems, reflecting 
PIE stems in *-eh,-. (Thus it is not surprising that PIE *snusés ‘daughter- 
in-law’ was remodeled as an 6-stem in PGmc *snuzo.) Though virtually all 
nouns in *-eh,- had been derived in PIE, typically by suffixing feminine or 
collective *-h,- to thematic stems in *-e-, many PGmc 6-stems were 
synchronically basic lexemes, and the class seems to have been fairly large. 
There was also a smaller class of feminines in *-1 ~ -j6-, reflecting PIE derived 
feminines in *-ih,- ~ *-yeh,-; the suffix alternant *-1 had become restricted 
to the nominative and vocative singular in PGmce. PIE i-stems and u-stems 
survived as substantial lexical classes in PGmc, though feminine u-stems and 
neuters of both classes seem to have been few. 

One of the most striking innovations in Germanic noun inflection is the 
large increase in the number of n-stems. Most masculines and a few inherited 
neuters seem to reflect a PIE amphikinetic type (Jasanoff 1980: 376; 2002: 
32-4), with nom. sg. (and neuter acc. sg.) in *-6 < PIE *-6, a suffix alternant 
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*-in- in the gen. and dat. sg. that can only reflect PIE loc. sg. *-én, and suffix 
alternants *-n- and *-an- (reflecting PIE *-on-) generalized in most other 
forms. By contrast, all the feminines seem to have been made by adding *-n- 
to stems that already ended in *-6- or *-1-, and some neuters were also n-stem 
extensions of originally unsuffixed nouns. The reasons for the latter develop- 
ments remain obscure. 

Most other classes of consonant-stem nouns in PGmce were clearly small. 
The r-stems had apparently been reduced to the five nuclear kinship terms 
that still survive in Modern English. Of the neuter r/n-stems, which were a 
large class in PIE, only ‘water’ and ‘fire’ survived in PGmc; like the inherited 
neuter n-stems, they seem to reflect amphikinetic collectives. The archaic I/n- 
stem ‘sun’ may have survived as such in PGmc, though its inflection 
is difficult to reconstruct. Perhaps as many as a dozen neuter stems in 
*-az ~ *-iz- can be reconstructed for PGmc; they reflect PIE acrostatic 
neuters in *-os ~ *-es-. 

The largest PGme class of consonant stems aside from the n-stems was 
clearly the class of nouns with no synchronically identifiable suffixal syllable 
or segment (sometimes loosely referred to as ‘root nouns, though not all of 
them are derived from verb roots); more than two dozen can be reconstructed 
for PGmc, and the class might have been larger than that. (The indeterminacy 
is due partly to the fact that some original members have been shifted into 
other classes in all the attested languages, including even Gothic, while in ON 
numerous nouns of other classes have adopted the consonant-stem pattern of 
inflection. The most up-to-date treatment of this class is Griepentrog 1995.) 
A large majority of these nouns seem to have been inherited. Most have 
generalized a single ablaut grade; we find basic full-grade stems (*gans- 
‘goose’ < *shans-, *meluk- ‘milk «<< *h,mélg-, *nas- ‘nose’ < *nas-), 
at least one o-grade stem (*naht- ‘night? < *nok“t-), zero-grade stems 
(*burg- ‘fort? < bog? ‘hil’, *dur- ‘door < *d>ur-, *furh- ‘furrow’ < 
*prk-, *spurd- ‘racecourse’ < *sprd”-), and at least one stem that has gener- 
alized the lengthened grade of the nom. sg. (*fot- ‘foot? —< *pdd- ~ *ped-, 
nom. sg. *péd-s). As expected, there are a few that cannot be shown to 
have ablauted even in PIE (e.g. *miis- ‘mouse’ < *mtis- and *gait- ‘goat’ 
< *ghayd-, cf. Lat. haedus ‘kid’). However, at least two of these nouns 
apparently preserved their PIE ablaut alternations in PGmc: 


PIE *h,dont- ~ *h,dnt- ‘tooth’ (cf. Skt dant- ~ dat-, Gk ὀδόντ- /odont-/, 
Lat. dent-) > PGmc *tanp- (cf. ON tann-, OE top) ~ *tund- (surviving 
unaltered only in Goth. aivatundi ‘thornbush’ lit. *‘horse-tooth’, but cf. 
also Goth. tunpus ‘tooth’); 
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PIE *wréh,d- ~ *wrh,d- ‘root’ (cf. Lat. radix) > PGmce *wrot- (cf. ON rot) ~ 
*wurt- (cf. Goth. waurts, ON urt, OE wyrt, OHG wurz, all remodeled as i- 
stems and the latter three with meaning shifting or shifted to ‘herb, plant’). 


(Of course ‘tooth’ was originally a participle—see 3.2.1 (ii) ad init—but by 
the PGmc period it must have been an unanalyzable fossil.) The pattern of 
attestation suggests that ‘root’ might have lost its ablaut within the PGmc 
period, but later parallel development in the daughters cannot be excluded 
(pace Griepentrog 1995: 458-61). There is also an example that might 
reflect either inflectional or derivational ablaut (see Feist 1939 s.v. brusts 
with references, Griepentrog 1995: 463-71): 


(post-)PIE *b"réws- ~ *b"rus- ‘belly’ (cf. Russian brjtixo < *b"réws-o- but 
Olr. bru, gen. sg. bronn < *b"rus-6, *b’rus-n-os) >> PGmc *breus-t- 
(cf. ON brjost, OE bréost) ~ *brus-t- (cf. Goth. brusts, OHG brust) 
‘breast’¢—but note that the full-grade nouns are neuter while the zero- 
grade nouns are feminine, suggesting a derivational relationship (basic 
fem.) *b"rus-t-’ > (neut. collective) *b réws-t-eh, (cf. Griepentrog 1995: 
469-70). 


Finally, there is one major puzzle. It is clear that the basic PIE word for 
‘bovine’ was an acrostatic noun (cf. Szemerényi 1956: 199-201) with nom. sg. 
*e”Gw-s, acc. sg. *g”6m (< pre-PIE **g“6wm by Stang’s Law), oblique 
*g“éw- (replaced in all the daughters by *g”ow-), nom. pl. *g”Ow-es, acc. 
pl. *g”6s (also by Stang’s Law). What we find in Germanic is a stem *ka- in 
the more northerly languages (OF ki, OE ci, ON kyr < *ka-z) but *k"6- in 
the south (OHG kuo). The latter can have been generalized from the accusa- 
tive forms (ibid. 243 with references), but the source of the former remains 
unclear (cf. the inconclusive discussion of ibid. 242-50); of the expected 
default stem “k“au-’ there is no trace. Of course *ki- might reflect a pre- 
PGmc sequence of regular sound changes (roughly *g”ow- > *g”uw- > *gt- 
> *ki-), with a raising of *o to *u between a labiovelar and *w (in that order) 
at a time before *o merged with *a; but this is the only example. 

About half a dozen disyllabic consonant stems ending in *p or *d 
are reconstructable for PGmc A few are inherited, but—somewhat surpris- 
ingly—they do not always reflect PIE stems ending in *t, as one would have 
expected. The following table gives a fair idea of the developments involved: 


PIE PGmc 
‘honey’ *meélit- > *milid- 
‘duck’ *h,énh,t- > *anud- 


‘grandson, nephew ‘*népot- > *nefan- 
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‘moon, month’ *méh,ns- — *méh,nos- > *ménan- ‘moon 
‘moon, month’ *méh,ns- — *méh,nos- > *méndp- ‘month’ 
‘knowing’ *weydwos- >> *witwod- ‘witness’ 


It seems clear that there has been substantial interchange between stem types 
when the vowel immediately preceding the stem-final consonant was *o in the 
strong stem-alternant and the gender of the noun was masculine: s-stems 
were eliminated in favor of other types, and there was also some tendency for 
stems in coronal stops to become n-stems. One probable reason for these 
developments is that the nom. sg. forms of the interchanging types were 
similar. It is reasonable to suppose that PIE nom. sg. *népot-s, for instance, 
became *nép6s (as it also did in Latin), and that would make the remodeling 
of *mén6s and *wéydwos as t-stems easier. But to explain why ‘nephew’ and 
‘moon’ have become n-stems we must apparently posit a further change, 
namely the spread of PIE n-stem nom. sg. *-6 to other nouns with a similar 
ablaut pattern; such a change is plausible, since it is actually attested in 
Lithuanian (cf. e.g. ménuo ~ ménes- ‘month’). Further details seem to be 
unrecoverable. 

Finally, we must at least ask whether there was a class of PGmc consonant- 
stems in *-nd- ultimately reflecting PIE present (active) participles. In every 
‘Old’ Germanic language the productive formation of participles has been 
remodeled, leaving a relic class of nouns in *-nd-. However, note that the 
daughter languages have not undergone the same remodeling of participles. 
In Gothic, for instance, the masculines and neuters have (largely) become n- 
stems, and the feminines have adopted a corresponding inflection in *-in-; in 
West Germanic, on the other hand, masculine and neuter forms in *-ija- have 
apparently been backformed to the inherited feminines in *-1 ~ *-ij6-. 
It therefore seems likeliest that PGmc present participles were still conson- 
ant-stem adjectives ending in *-nd-, with derived feminines in in *-nd-i ~ 
*-nd-ij6-. It then becomes a matter of speculation whether such a PGmc 
participle as *frijond- ‘loving’ was already being used also in its attested 
derived function as a noun ‘friend’, and it seems more than a little rash to 
project back into PGmc the later class of fossilized agent-nouns in -nd-. 


3.4.4 (11) Changes in inflectional endings ‘To a considerable extent the 
reconstructable inflectional endings of PGmc nouns are sound-change 
reflexes of the corresponding PIE endings. However, some changes have 
come about by (1) the functional merger of the ablative and locative cases 
with the dative, (2) the ‘analogical’ influence of various endings on each other, 
(3) the phonological fusion of stem-vowels and endings, and (4) the influence 
of the ‘pronominal’ endings on those of the adjectives and ultimately of 
the nouns. 
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Since the only distinctive ablative ending in PIE was thematic *-e-ad (see 
2.3.4 (1) ), it is not very surprising that it did not survive in its original function 
in PGmc (though it probably underlies the final vowel of the PGmc adverb 
suffix *-pro preserved in Goth. papro ‘from there’, etc.; see Braune and Ebbin- 
ghaus 1973: 123-4). Conversely, the syncretism of dat. pl. and abl. pl. in PIE 
might have contributed to the functional merger of dative and ablative in 
PGmc. The pattern of survival of dative and locative endings is more interest- 
ing. In the plural the old dative(-ablative) ending *-mos (on which see Beekes 
1985: 143-4; 1995: 115-18; Hajnal 1995: 327-37; Katz 1998: 248-51) ousted the 
locative ending *-su, so that all PGmce dat. pl. forms except the 1st- and 2nd- 
person pronouns ended in *-maz. In the singular a PGmc 6-stem ending *-0i < 
dat. sg. *-eh,-ey is probably guaranteed by Goth. -ai, which cannot reflect the 
short PGmc loc. sg. *-ai that would probably have developed from PIE *-eh,-i. 
On the other hand, the corresponding a-stem ending has to be reconstructed as 
PGmc *-ai, which clearly reflects a post-PIE loc. sg. *-oy — PIE *-e-y (whereas 
the PIE dat. sg. *-o-ey would have given PGmc ‘*-0i’).12 The development of the 
consonant-stem dat. sg. in Gothic also shows that its PGmc ending was short 
*-i < (late or post-)PIE loc. sg. *-i rather than long *-i < PIE dat. sg. *-ey. Thus 
there are enough unambiguous cases to show that both dative and locative 
endings survived in the singular in dative function, even though some PGmc 
endings may not be etymologically unequivocal. 

An important analogical development in the PGmc case system was the 
replacement of the (late or post-)PIE inst. pl. ending *_bMis (or its reflex *-biz) 
by *-mis (or its reflex *-miz), evidently under the influence of dat. pl. *-mos 
(or its reflex *-maz). As a result the two ‘oblique’ plural endings were 
distinguished only by the vowels of their final syllables; the eventual loss of 
those vowels in all the daughter languages led to their homonymy (except 
insofar as i-umlaut had occurred, see vol. ii), and that may have contributed 
to the functional merger of the dative and instrumental cases. That is true 
even of the a-stems, since the anomalous PIE inst. pl. *-dys (which would 
probably have given PGmc “*-aiz’) was regularized to *-a-miz, so far as we can 
tell by reconstruction from the daughter languages. Most other analogical 


12 The suggestion of Walde 1900: 6-8 that various Germanic a-stem dat. sg. endings reflect a PGmc 
ending *-é, which in turn reflects a (post-laryngeal) PIE o-stem loc. sg. ending of the same shape, is 
without merit. Walde was unaware that the Lithuanian loc. sg. in -é, which he cites as cognate, is a late 
innovation (the inherited o-stem ending *-ey or *-oy surviving in the adverb namié ‘at home’; see 
Stang 1966: 182-3). Nor is an inst. sg. ending *-é any better, since it is clear from Norse and West 
Germanic evidence that the PGmc o-stem inst. sg. ending was *-6. On the other hand, all the endings 
in question can easily reflect PGmc *-ai (cf. also pres. passive 3sg. Goth. -da < PGmc *-dai < post-PIE 
*-toy). Of course the other, related problems discussed in Walde 1900 and Hollifield 1980 require 
alternative solutions. 
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changes seem to have been modest in scope. For instance, the ablaut of the 
consonant-stem gen. sg. ending was eliminated in favor of an invariant 
PGmce ending *-iz (<< PIE *-és); the thematic neuter nom.-acc. pl. *-6 (< 
PIE *-eh,) seems to have spread to neuter nouns of other stem-classes, and it 
is possible that there was some spread of other a-stem endings as well already 
in PGme. 

One simple leveling, however, was the most far-reaching of all. Just as 
Verner’s Law gave rise to two parallel sets of verb endings containing coronal 
fricatives (see 3.4.3 (i) ad fin.), it must have given rise to alternative noun 
endings ending in *-s and *-z, and there must have been a large number of 
such pairs, since noun endings terminating in sibilants were very common in 
PGmc. But in reconstructable PGmc we normally find the alternants in *-z, 
which had apparently been generalized throughout the system. 

There is only one exception to that generalization: the PGmc a-stem gen. 
sg. ending was *-as. By far the easiest explanation for this anomaly is that *-as 
is not the sound-change reflex of PIE *-osyo in noun paradigms, but a 
(re)importation of the ending of the determiner *pas < PIE *tdsyo, in 
which the Verner’s Law voicing would not be expected to have occurred. 
Presumably the pronominal ending spread first to the inflection of strong 
adjectives (see 3.3.2) and from there to a-stem nouns. This simple explanation 
is all the more compelling because a similar analogical change can be dem- 
onstrated to have occurred again in the individual histories of Gothic and 
OHG. In those languages the a-stem gen. sg. ending is not a reflex of the *-as 
which we find preserved in Runic Norse and early OE; instead we find reflexes 
of *-es, which cannot be original on two quite different grounds. First, if the 
ending were inherited it would have to reflect an o-stem gen. sg. “*-esyo>, and 
no such ending is attested in any other IE language, as Warren Cowgill 
pointed out to me more than twenty years ago. (OCS eso, of course, reflects 
the gen. sg. *késyo of PIE *k”i- ~ *k“e-, not the corresponding form of 
*ko-; see 2.3.6 (ii) ). Secondly, in OHG the vowel of the ending -es has clearly 
not been raised to i even though it must have been unstressed (see 3.2.5 (iii) ); 
it follows that the ending must have been introduced into noun paradigms 
after the PGmce raising of unstressed *e. (In Gothic the wholesale merger of Ἢ 
and *e renders that argument moot.) In short, an a-stem gen. sg. ending *-es 
must be analogical, and it is not hard to see how it was introduced into noun 
paradigms. In both Gothic and OHG the strong adjective gen. sg. ending also 
reflects *-es; thus the noun ending can have spread from the adjective 
paradigm. Further, in both languages the gen. sg. of the default demonstrative 
reflects *pes (Goth. pis, OHG des); thus the adjective ending can have spread 
from the demonstrative. But the latter cannot be original either, because no 
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PIE “*tésyo’ is reconstructable; instead the ending of *pbes ‘of that’ must have 
been introduced from PGmce *es ‘of him, of it’ (Goth. is, OHG neut. es) and 
*h”es ‘of whom?’ (Goth. vis, OHG wes). The last-mentioned change, which 
was the first in the historical sequence, also occurred in ON (where we find 
bess formed on the model of hvess), though there seems to be no evidence that 
it went any further than that. I wish to emphasize that, if one’s reconstruction 
of PIE is coherent, the explanation just outlined is obvious; that it has not 
become standard in our handbooks can be attributed partly to too little 
knowledge of PIE at large on the part of too many Germanic specialists, 
partly to a tendency to project alternative reconstructions back into the 
protolanguage (as if it were not a normal human language with a coherent 
grammar), and partly to an outmoded Neogrammarian reluctance to accept 
analogical changes (as though they were somehow not as good as regular 
sound changes). But if we must explain all those examples of *-es by the 
process just outlined, there is no reason not to explain the puzzling PGmc 
gen. sg. ending *-as by an earlier occurrence of the same process. It is of course 
interesting that precisely that analogical pressure should have begun to 
operate already in PGmce. 

The general restructuring discussed in 3.4.2 made possible a range 
of analogical changes that would previously have been improbable, if not 
impossible. In particular, because Germanic nouns were distributed among 
increasingly arbitrary inflectional classes with increasingly opaque endings, 
the transfer of individual nouns from one stem-class to another became a 
major trend in all the attested languages, including even Gothic. 


3.4.5 Changes in the inflection of other nominals 


Though I have grouped these together for convenience, the changes that each 
class underwent were very different, as the following paragraphs will show. 


3.4.5 (i) Changes in adjective inflection The most important innovation in 
adjective inflection—the double-paradigm system, one paradigm exhibiting 
pronominal endings while the other was n-stem—has already been described 
in 3.3.2. However, many details of that innovation remain somewhat 
problematic, for the following reason. 

The PIE pronominal adjectives whose endings spread to all (strong) adjec- 
tives in PGmce were all thematic, so far as our evidence can tell us. Transfer of 
their endings to thematic adjectives therefore involved no difficulties; and it 
seems that a large majority of PGmc adjectives were in fact thematic. 

However, PGmce also inherited i-stem and u-stem adjectives, as well as 
active present participles in *-nd- (< PIE *-nt-); at least twenty i-stems and a 
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dozen u-stems are reconstructable, and the participles were of course 
completely productive. How or even whether the thematic pronominal 
endings were attached to these stems remains unclear, because the evidence 
of the attested daughters is slender and difficult to evaluate. 

A description of the evidence for the participles will show what we are up 
against. In PIE these were consonant-stems in *-nt- with feminines in *-ih,- 
~ *-yeh,-; participles made to thematic stems ended in *-o-nt- with 
feminines in *-o-nt-ih,- ~ *-o-nt-ieh,- (with proterokinetic ablaut of the 
fem. suffix, but accent fixed on the verb stem). One would expect to 
find PGmc participles in *-and- with feminines in *-andi ~ *-andijo-. 
The fossilized masculine participles that have become nouns in the daughter 
languages (such as *frijond- ‘friend’) are indeed consonant stems, and that 
strongly suggests that the PGmce participles exhibited the inflection just 
described. But every daughter has innovated. In Gothic and ON present 
participles are always inflected weak (except that there is an alternative 
Goth. nom. sg. masc. in -and-s), and the fem. stem is (weak) *-and-in-, no 
doubt reflecting the inherited nom. sg. fem. in *-1. In WGmc there is no such 
restriction, but the stems end in *-and-ija-, fem. *-and-ij6-; evidently the 
masc. and neut. paradigms were backformed to the inherited feminine. 
Thus we have reasonable evidence that present participles could be inflected 
strong in PGmce, but hardly any evidence for what the strong masc. and neut. 
endings were. 

Evidence for the i- and u-stems is almost as poor. Only Gothic recognizably 
preserves those inflectional classes. The Gothic pattern of inflection is easy 
enough to describe: the nom. sg., and the acc. sg. neut., preserve non- 
pronominal endings; all the other forms (insofar as they are attested) are 
made to alternative stems in -ja-. We could project that pattern back into 
PGmc, but two details argue caution. One is that even the fem. nom. sg. forms 
end in (i-stem) -s and (u-stem) -us, though the inherited ending must 
have been *-1 < PIE *-ih,. The other is that the default masc. and neut. 
stem in -ja- was almost certainly backformed to fem. -j6- < PIE *-yeh,-. 
Those innovations might or might not have occurred already by the 
PGmce period. Perhaps the fairest assessment is that, though we know what 
these paradigms looked like in PIE and how they have developed in 
the attested Germanic languages, we do not have enough evidence to 
reconstruct exactly what stage of development had been reached by 
the PGmc period. 

At least one detail regarding the formation of feminines from u-stem 
adjectives can probably be recovered. The *-nn- of PGmc *punnuz ‘thin’ 
probably reflects *-nw-, and the most likely source for such a cluster is a 
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feminine in *-w-i. That is what we might expect on etymological grounds 
(cf. e.g. Skt svadvi); yet there is no trace of any *-w- in the feminines of 
Germanic u-stem adjectives. We can probably infer that the feminine stem 
was leveled into the masculine when the relationship between the two was 
opaque (as it must have been in the case of *punni), and that the resulting 
pattern, with the feminine marked only by the suffix *-I ~ *-ijd-, was 
generalized. 

Finally, PGme adjectives had certainly acquired a comparative and 
superlative; in fact that development might have occurred long before the 
PGmce period, since all the more closely related subgroups of IE exhibit a 
similar system. The superlative in PGmc *-ista- < PIE *-is-to- is completely 
straightforward. In the comparative the zero-grade suffix *-is- has been 
generalized, and only the weak inflection is found (no doubt because of its 
originally definite function); since the pre-Verner’s Law accent apparently fell 
on the root syllable (as in Vedic Sanskrit), the comparative suffix was effec- 
tively *-iz-an-, with a fem. in *-iz-in- indirectly reflecting the inherited fem. 
nom. sg. in *-ih,. 


3.4.5 (ii) Changes in the system of numerals The reconstruction of PGmc 
numeral inflection poses a number of serious problems, but many details are 
clear. *sem- ‘one’ does not survive; PGmce *ainaz ‘one’ reflects PIE *6ynos 
“single (?)’, which is also the usual word for ‘one’ in Italic, Celtic, and probably 
Balto-Slavic (to judge from Old Prussian ains; the other languages have 
remodeled the word). “Two’ is inflected as a plural in the attested languages, 
but it is at least possible that traces of its original dual inflection are detectable 
(cf. Ross and Berns 1992: 562-9 with references, but also Cowgill 1985: 14-15; 
see 4.3.6 (i) for further discussion). The feminine stem of ‘three’ has been 
replaced by the default stem *tri- > *pri-. ‘Four’ underwent gender 
syncretism: only the neut. forms survived, and they were used for all three 
genders (see Stiles 1985-6). The initial consonant of ‘four’ has clearly been 
replaced by that of ‘five’; similar lexical analogies have affected several other 
PGmc numerals: 


PIE *swéks ‘six’ (cf. Av. xsSuuas, Boiotian Gk Féé /(h)wéks/, Welsh chwech) 
— *séKs (cf. Lat. sex) under the influence of ‘seven’; > PGmc *sehs (cf. 
Goth. saihs, OHG sehs); 

PIE *septrn ‘seven’ (cf. Skt sapta, Lat. septem) > *seftin — *seftint under 
the influence of ‘ter’ and ‘nine’ (see below); > *sefunt > PGmc *sebun (cf. 
Goth. sibun, OE seofon; see 3.2.2 (ii) and Stiles 1985-6, part 3, pp. 6-7); 

PIE *(h,)néwn ‘nine’ (cf. Skt nava, Gk ἐννέα /ennéa/, Lat. noverm—but cf. 
-n- in nonus ‘ninth’) > *néwun — *néwunt under the influence of ‘ten’; 
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> PGmc *ne(w)un (cf. Goth., OHG niun; if the *-t had not been added 
the *-n would have been lost, cf. 3.2.2 (ii) ). 


Very surprisingly, ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve’ were compounds *aina-lif- (cf. OHG 
einlif; or *-b-?, cf. Goth. dat. pl. ainlibim) and *twa-lif- (cf. OHG zwelif; or 
*-b-?, cf. Goth. twalib-wintrus ‘twelve years old’); neither the last consonant 
nor the vowel that must have followed it is securely reconstructable. There is 
general agreement that the literal meanings must originally have been *‘one 
left over’, *‘two left over’, but even the etymology of the second part is unclear. 
The only parallels within IE, Lith. vientiolika ‘elever and dvylika ‘twelve’, 
suggest *-lik-, the zero grade of PIE *leyk’”- ‘leave behind’. A better phono- 
logical match would be *-lip-, the zero grade of PIE *leyp- ‘be left over’ (cf. 
Toch. B lipetér ‘is left over’, OCS prilipéti ‘to adhere to’), which also survived 
in PGmc in the verbs *bilibana ‘remain’ (cf. OHG biliban) and *libnona ‘be 
left over’ (cf. ON lifna; Goth. aflifnan shows an analogical voiceless Verner’s 
Law alternant). Unfortunately it is clear that root-final labiovelars do occa- 
sionally appear as labials in PGmce (cf. 3.2.4 (iv) ad fin.), and that renders the 
etymology of the second element of these compounds indeterminate. 

So far as the attested languages can tell us, the numerals 13 through 19 were 
expressed by collocations or compounds of the units and ‘ten’, apparently 
without any word for ‘and’ (cf. the Latin situation). 

The history of the decads in Germanic was complex; the best discussion 
available is still Szemerényi 1960: 27-44. The following account is based on 
Szemerényi’s, though I have updated it. 

Most of the terms for decads were eventually replaced by PGmc phrases 
(see below), but before that happened the inherited forms underwent exten- 
sive analogical remodeling, as follows. The PIE decads from ‘thirty’ through 
‘ninety’ were compounds reflecting pre-PIE phrases of units and *dk6md, the 
archaic plural of *dékmd ‘ten. That form survives as such only in Toch. B -ka, 
A -k (Schindler 1967b: 240; Ringe 1996: 74), but a remodeled neut. pl. 
*dkomteh, clearly survives in Gk -xovra /-konta/ and Lat. -ginta (the latter 
further remodeled on the basis of viginti ‘twenty’). Whatever changes might 
have affected this fossilized morpheme in Germanic, one would expect 
it to have resulted in PGmc *-ganp- or (more likely) *-hand-. Instead we 
find *-hund-. That is not likely to be the word for ‘hundred’, but it could easily 
have spread from ‘twenty’ (as in Latin, see above), since PIE *wikmtih, 
‘twenty’ must have become *wihundi by the regular Germanic sound changes. 
Exactly what happened to ‘thirty’ and ‘forty’ before they were replaced by 
PGmc phrases is no longer recoverable, but the prehistory of ‘fifty’ can be 
reconstructed in some detail: 
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pre-PIE *pénk”e dkomd ‘five tens’ > PIE *penk’ékomd ‘fifty’ (Szemerényi 
1960: 15, 24; cf. Toch. B pisaka, Ringe 1996: 162-3) — *penk”ékomteh, 
(cf. Gk πεντήκοντα /penté:konta/) >— pre-PGmc *fimféhund-. 


Since ‘five’ had become endingless *fimf by the loss of word-final nonhigh 
short vowels (see 3.2.5 (i) ), the *-é- that had arisen by compensatory length- 
ening many centuries before was resegmented as a linking vowel. It spread to 
‘sixty, giving *sehséhund-, then to ‘seventy’ at a time when ‘sever’ still ended 
in *-t (see above). But when ‘seven’ lost its final stop a reanalysis became 
possible: 


pre-PGmc *sebunt-éhund- ‘seventy’ — PGmc *sebun-téhund-, cf. PGmc 
*sebun ‘seven’. 


The new element *-téhund- then spread to ‘eighty’ and ‘ninety. Gothic 
preserves that stage of development, exhibiting sibuntehund ‘seventy, ahtau- 
tehund ‘eighty, niuntehund ‘ninety’. (In fact Gothic has extended the pattern 
further, so that we also find taihuntehund ‘one hundred’, the plural noun 
hunda ‘hundreds’ being reserved for higher multiples. However, the fact that 
hund still means ‘one hundred’ in Old Saxon suggests that that last develop- 
ment had not yet occurred in PGmc.) Subsequently the decads ‘twenty’ 
through ‘sixty’ were replaced by phrases of units and a plural noun *tigiwiz 
“‘decads’ (acc. *tegunz, etc.) whose stem *tegu- was evidently a derivative of 
*tehun ‘ten’. Eventually this periphrastic formation was extended to all the 
decads throughout Germanic, but in Gothic and the oldest stages of West 
Germanic that has not yet happened, which shows that it had not happened in 
PGmce. (It has happened in Old Norse, but Norse is adequately attested only 
much later than the other languages.) Why such a transparent innovation 
should have stopped at ‘sixty’ for many centuries is not understood. 

Not surprisingly, multiples of 100 seem to have been expressed by phrases 
composed of units and the plural of *hunda ‘hundred’ in PGmc. Whether PIE 
or any of its immediate daughters had a word for ‘thousand’ is unclear; Skt 
sahasram, Av. hazanram, and Ionic Gk χέλιοι /k*é:lioi/ all reflect compounds 
or derivatives of a stem *"éslo- which must have existed in the last common 
parent of Greek and Indo-Iranian, but so long as the subgrouping of the 
central daughters of IE remains uncertain, we cannot be sure that Germanic 
or any other branch of the family also inherited such a form. In any case, the 
PGmce word was clearly *pisundi, which might be a compound of *hunda 
(or are the variants ON pushund, Salian Frankish thiischunde the results of 
folk etymology?). Its only (approximate) cognates are found in Balto-Slavic 
(cf. OCS tysesta, Lith. tikstantis). 
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Most Germanic ordinals are formed with a suffix reconstructable as 
(post-)PIE *-td-, though *pridja-n- ‘third’ exhibits *-tid-, roughly as in Skt 
trtiyas and Lat. tertius. On the pre-Germanic history of these forms see 
Szemerényi 1960: 67-94. As in many IE languages, ‘first’ and ‘second’ were 
etymologically unrelated to their cardinals. ‘Second’ was expressed by 
*anberaz ‘other (of two)’ ‘First’ belongs to a widespread family of IE forms 
that clearly have something to do with adverbs meaning ‘in front’: 


PGmce *fruman- ‘first’ (cf. Goth. fruma, OE forma) —< *furma- < (post-) 
PIE *prHmé- (cf. Lith. pirmas), parallel to *prHw6- (cf. Skt piirvas, 
Toch. B pdrwesse); more distantly related to Lat. primus, Paelignian 
prismu (fem.) < *prismo-, etc. 


3.4.5 (iii) Changes in the pronominal endings While the preservation of 
‘pronominal’ inflection is certainly an archaism in Germanic, the actual 
shapes of the endings have undergone a series of innovations which can be 
summarized as follows. 

Most striking is the outcome of PIE *-s- in these endings. In the masculine 
and neuter gen. sg. forms *pas ‘of that’, *h“as ~ *hes ‘whose?’, *es ‘his, its’, 
*hes ‘of this’ the voiceless Verner’s Law alternant survives, but in all other 
forms the voiced alternant *-z- appears. The latter is expected in the enclitic 
forms of the 3rd-person pronoun (and of the interrogative, which had 
indefinite meaning); it must first have been generalized in the 3rd-person 
pronoun and then have spread to the other lexical items that exhibit this type 
of inflection. In the same way (*-zm- >) *-mm- ousted *-sm- throughout the 
system. 

Almost equally striking is the complete elimination of direct reflexes of 
*-sy- in these endings. A ‘confrontation’ of two reconstructable PIE and 
PGmce forms will show what has happened: 


PIE PGmc 
‘of that (fem.)’ *tdsyeh,s *baizoz 
‘her(s)’ *esyeh,s (encl.) *ez6z 


In the former there appears to have been a metathesis of the sibilant and the 
semivowel; in the latter the semivowel is simply gone. At least in the former 
case we can suggest that the influence of a related form is responsible for the 
change. The masc./neut. gen. pl. form developed as follows: 


PIE *toysoHom ‘of them’ > *paiso — *paizo. 


Since this form was also generalized to the feminine (see below), it is reason- 
able to suggest that its sequence *-aiz- has replaced the expected *-azj- of the 
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fem. oblique singular forms through some sort of learner error. The general- 
ization of *(-)ez- in the i/e-stem pronouns (including PGmc gen. pl. *ez6 
‘their(s); whose initial vowel does not reflect the diphthong of PIE 
*eysoHom) must have required more than one paradigmatic leveling; the 
details do not seem to be recoverable. 

One of the biggest surprises of PGmc pronominal inflection is the fact that 
gender syncretism apparently had already occurred in the oblique cases of the 
plural; at least, it has occurred in all the daughter languages, and in exactly the 
same way, so that the most economical hypothesis is to suppose that it had 
already occurred in PGmc. The specific changes were simple enough—the 
masculine and neuter forms were generalized to the feminine too—but the 
development seems significant because it was the first in a series of changes, 
probably occurring many generations apart, that eventually eroded gender 
marking of plurals in the daughter languages. 

Most of the remaining changes in pronominal inflection seem fairly straight- 
forward; for instance, some of the feminine and neuter forms of *i/e-stem 
pronouns seem to have been built to an innovative stem in *-ija-, apparently 
with the stem vowel of ‘that’, and the masc./neut. dat. sg. forms ended in 
*-mm-ai, with the loc. sg. ending of a-stem nouns replacing inherited *-i. 
Two changes seem a bit more surprising. For reasons that are not at all clear the 
masc. acc. sg. forms have been extended with a particle *-6 of unclear origin. 
Most remarkably of all, the fem. nom. sg. of the 3rd-person pronoun was not *1, 
as might have been expected, but *si. Presumably the initial *s- of ‘that’ had 
spread to this form, though it is not clear why that should have happened. 
Alternatively, it is possible that the form has some etymological connection 
with the Vedic acc. sg. sim (which is used for all genders) and/or Old Irish si 
(though the Irish feminine pronoun originally had an *s- in all its forms, to 
judge from the infixed and suffixed forms). These remain unsolved problems. 


3.4.5 (iv) Changes in personal pronouns The most recent treatment of the 
complex development of these forms, and by far the best, is Katz 1998, on 
which the following discussion is heavily based (though I have sometimes 
preferred slightly different alternatives to those suggested by Katz). 

It is most convenient to begin with the plural and dual forms. Recall that 
the reconstructable PIE paradigms are: 


1st person 2nd person 
plural nom. wéy yu 
obl. nsmé ~ nos uswé ~ wos 
dual nom. wé yu 


obl. nh,mé~ noh, uh,wé ~ woh, 
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The enclitic forms have left no trace in Germanic. The stressed forms devel- 
oped as follows. 

The development of the nominatives was comparatively straightforward. 
The ipl. has undergone the least analogical alteration: 


PIE *wéy ‘we’ (cf. Skt vay-am) — *wey-es (with the default nom. pl. 
ending, cf. Hitt. wés) > PGme *wiz (cf. Goth. weis) ~ *wiz (with 
reduction of the vowel when unstressed, cf. ON vér, OE wé). 


At some point the new ending of the 1pl. spread to the 2pl. as well; the PGmc 
outcome was apparently *jaz (cf. Goth. jis). The simple parallelism of the 
PGmc forms is consistent with an analogical change very late in the prehistory 
of the language, but it is also possible that the ending was extended to the 2pl. 
at a much earlier date and in a rather different shape (e.g. *yuw-es > *juwiz??), 
and that the shape of the 2pl. was subsequently altered at least once under the 
continued influence of the ipl. The duals were extended by the addition of 
uninflected *dwo ‘two’ (Cowgill 1985b: 15-16; cf. the parallel development of 
Lith. mu-du, ju-du) and then developed by regular sound change: 


PIE *wé ‘we two’, *yui ‘you two’ (cf. Skt vam < *va-4m (1x in the Rigveda), 
yuv-am) — *wé-dwo, *yu-dwo > PGmc *wét ~ *wit (by apocope, see 
3.2.5 (i); cf. Goth., OE wit), *jut (not actually attested in any daughter, 
though the Gothic form was almost certainly *jut, cf. Braune and 
Ebbinghaus 1973: 91). 


The development of the oblique forms was much more complex. In some 
ways the most important innovation was the replacement of *-mé in the first- 
person forms by the *-wé that was originally characteristic of the second- 
person forms (cf. Katz 1998: 125-6, 210-17, 224). Once that had occurred, the 
idu. accusative developed by regular sound change: 


PIE *nh,mé — *nh,we (cf. Skt avam < *ava-am, Gk νώ /no:/ < *ndwé) > 
*unkwé (by Cowgill’s Law, see 3.2.1 (i) ) > πη Κ΄ ὁ (see 3.2.3 (ii) ) > *unk 
(by unrounding and apocope, see 3.2.3 (ii) and 3.2.5 (i); cf. OE unc). 


It is also likely that the ipl. accusative developed by regular sound change: 


PIE *nsmé (cf. Aiolic Gk ἄμμε /Amme/; Skt asman has added a default acc. 
pl. ending) — *nswé > *unswé > *uns (with retraction of the accent 
upon apocope, bleeding Verner’s Law; see 3.2.4 (ii) ) > PGme *uns (cf. 
Goth., OHG uns). 


However—and very importantly for the development of Germanic 
pronouns—even before the replacement of *-mé by *-wé an innovative 
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instrumental plural *ns-mis was created (Katz 1998: 118-21). That is not likely 
to have been a simple process. In particular, a dative plural *ns-mds was 
probably the initial innovation, given the salience of datives among the 
personal pronouns, and the instrumental *ns-mis was subsequently formed 
to that model. But it is the inst. pl. that survives, in dative function, in the 
attested languages, and its *-iz spread to the dat. sg. already in PGmc 
(suggesting that the syncretism of those two cases had already begun— 
perhaps only in personal pronouns, which inherited a reduced case system). 
In any case, once the (dat. and) inst. pl. was in place the first-person plural 
and dual forms developed in tandem, as follows: (1) the ending *-mis was 
extended to the dual as well; (2) the replacement of *-mé by *-we triggered a 
parallel change of *-mis to *-wis (yielding a unique (dat.-)inst. pl. ending); (3) 
the reduction and loss of *-w- in the idu. gave rise to an ending *-is, or (after 
leveling of the Verner’s Law alternants in nominals) *-iz; (4) finally, the 1pl. 
was adjusted on the model of the 1du., so that in both the pattern was that the 
dative was formed by adding *-iz to the accusative. The entire process can be 
summarized as follows: 


PIE *nsmeé; *nh,meé — *nsmé, *nsmis; *ph,mé — *nsmeé, *nsmis; *nh,mé, *nh,mis 

— *nswe, *nsmis; *nh,we, *nh,mis 

— *nswe, *nswis; *nh,wé, *ph,wis 

> *unswé, *unswis; *unkwé, *unkwis (see 3.2.1 (i), 3.2.2 (i) ) 

> *unswé, *unswis; *unké, *unk™is (see 3.2.3 (ii) ) 

> *Uns, *unswis; *tink™”, *unkis (see 3.2.5 (i) ) 

> *uns, *unzwis; *unk, *unkis (delabialization and Verner’s Law, see 3.2.3 
(ii) and 3.2.4 (ii) ) 

— PGmc *uns, *unsiz; *unk, *unkiz (adjustment of the dat. pl. form and 
generalization of *-z in nominals). 


Though this is a strikingly long series of changes, each was simple and natural; 
moreover, it can be seen that a large central part of the sequence were regular 
sound changes. 

The 2pl. pronoun was strongly influenced by the ipl., but Katz has shown 
that the initial stage of its development, too, was an idiosyncratic change: PIE 
*usweé underwent aphaeresis of its initial vowel (presumably first in certain 
sandhi environments), yielding *swé (Katz 1998: 102-5, 110-12). That would be 
hard to believe, were it not for the fact that there is an impeccable parallel 
elsewhere in the IE family. In Greek and Indo-Iranian, at least, PIE *uswé was 
replaced by *usme (cf. Aiolic Gk dupe /Umme/); that is, the first-person 
element *-mé replaced *-wé (the reverse of what happened in pre-Germanic). 
In Indic the *y- of the nominative spread to the oblique as well, so that we 
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find, for example, Skt acc. pl. yusmdan in place of expected *usman. Avestan 
exhibits a corresponding stem yusma-, but there is also a competing stem 
xsma- in which the initial vowel has been lost. (The source of the initial x- 
remains unclear, but cf. Av. xsuuas ‘six’ < PIE *swéks.) Katz has argued 
persuasively that a similar loss of word-initial vowels in this and other 
pronouns occurred in various other branches of the family, and pre-Germanic 
*swé is a typical example. Apparently *swé eventually acquired an initial 
prothetic *i-; at least, that seems the best available explanation for its appear- 
ance in the PGmc forms. An inst. pl. in *-is was also formed on the model of 
the ipl. The development of the oblique 2pl. can be summarized thus: 


PIE *uswé > *swé > *iswe — *iswé, *iswis (cf. the 1pl.) 
> *is (2), *iswis (see 3.2.5 (i) ) 
> *is (2), *izwis (Verner’s Law, see 3.2.4 (ii) ) 
— 5 (2), *izwiz (generalization of *-z) 
— *izwiz (or *iz??), *izwiz (cf. Goth. acc. and dat. izwis). 


The inherited accusative should have become “is, like 1p]. *uns, but no such 
form can be reconstructed for PGmc. Apparently it did not survive because it 
was too dissimilar from the rest of the paradigm; probably it was replaced by 
the (dat.-)inst. pl. *izwiz, though an analogical *iz or the like is perhaps not 
completely out of the question. 

The PGmc oblique 2du. pronoun acc. *ink”, (dat.-)inst. *ink”iz need have 
nothing directly to do with PIE *uh,we; it can have been formed to the model 
of idu. *unk™, *unk"iz using the initial *i- of the 2pl. at some point before the 
labiovelar of the 1du. was unrounded. 

The development of the singular pronouns was much more straightforward. 
PGmc nom. 1sg. *ék (unstressed *ik) and 2sg. *pii are the sound-change reflexes 
of the PIE forms. The accusatives 155. *mék, 2sg. *pék, reflexive *s¢k (unstressed 
*mik, *pik, *sik) reflect the PIE clitic forms plus the PIE particle *-ge, which 
was also used to emphasize (some) personal pronouns in Ancient Greek. 
The datives 155. *miz, 2sg. *piz, reflexive *siz are by far the most surprising; 
they must have acquired their odd ending from the (dat.-)inst. pl. forms. 

Finally, all the PGmc genitive forms of the personal pronouns are actually 
forms of possessive adjectives, as (independently) in Latin. 


3.5 Changes in other components of the grammar 


It seems clear that no major syntactic changes occurred in the development 
of PGmc. For minor changes that affected word-classes and inflectional 
categories see 3.4.1 and 3.4.2; other minor changes (if any occurred) cannot 
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be recovered, since the syntax of neither protolanguage has been recon- 
structed in detail. 

Changes in derivational morphology and in the lexicon were substantial, 
but all were of universal types that can be summarized in a few words: old 
derivational formations became fossilized and were replaced by new ones; 
new words replaced old words; shifts in the meanings of numerous words 
occurred. All these changes are best appreciated by a direct comparison of 
the PGmc situation with its PIE antecedent; they will therefore be addressed at 
the end of Chapter 4. 


Proto-Germanic 


4.1 Introduction 


Though some details remain obscure, on the whole it is easier to reconstruct 
PGmc than PIE, simply because the daughters of PGmc had been diverging 
for much less long before being recorded. We can also say with reasonable 
confidence that PGmc was spoken in and around Denmark a few centuries 
earlier than the Zeitwende, but probably not earlier than about 500 Bc (cf. de 
Vries 1960: 45-9; Mallory 1989: 84-7). 

The subgrouping of Germanic is relatively uncontroversial. A rigorous 
cladistic analysis gives the evolutionary tree at Fig. 4.1. 


PGmc 


East Germanic Northwest Germanic 


North Germanic West Germanic 


Fic. 4.1 


As the only well-attested East Germanic language is Gothic, little can be said 
about the internal subgrouping of that branch of the family. Whether there 
was ever a more or less unitary Northwest Germanic language has been a 
matter of dispute. In my opinion the number of significant innovations which 
North and West Germanic unarguably share, though admittedly small, is large 
enough to justify positing such a unity. By contrast, the innovations shared 
by East and North Germanic are extremely few and can have resulted from 
parallel development, while those supposedly shared by East Germanic and 
the more southerly dialects of West Germanic are actually shared retentions 
which prove nothing (cf. e.g. Krause 1968: 48-52). That North Germanic is 
itself a unitary subgroup is completely obvious, as all its dialects shared a long 
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series of innovations, some of them very striking (see Noreen 1923 passim). 
That the same is true of West Germanic has been denied, but I will argue in 
vol. ii that all the West Germanic languages share several highly unusual 
innovations which virtually force us to posit a West Germanic clade. On the 
other hand, the internal subgrouping of both North Germanic and West 
Germanic is very messy, and it seems clear that each of those subfamilies 
diversified into a network of dialects which remained in contact for a 
considerable period of time (in some cases right up to the present). 


4.2 PGmc phonology 


Unlike the phonology of PIE, that of PGmc resembles those of modern 
western European languages in a general way. The system of surface-contrast- 
ive sounds was: 


Consonants: 
bilabial dental alveolar velar labiovelar 
p t k k” 
b d Ζ 8 ΕΝ 
f Ρ 8 h h” 
m n 
l r 
Vocalics: 
nonsyllabic short long trimoric 
j ie I ἢ é 
a a 
Ww u a ὃ δ 


diphthongs: eu (~ iu), ai, au 


*a occurred only in the present-stem suffix *-ai- ~ *-a- (see 4.3.3 (iif) ). 
It seems clear that the diphthongs ἴοι and *6i, at least, also occurred 
word-finally. In addition, nasalization of vowels was surface-contrastive (see 
below), but stress was not: the initial syllable of a phonological word was 
always stressed (perhaps with systematic exceptions, if compound verbs were 
already undergoing univerbation; see 4.4.1). 

Though this is a relatively familiar-looking phonemic inventory, it exhibits 
some interesting idiosyncrasies, as the following sections will make clear. 


4.2.1 PGmce consonants 


The obstruents in the first row of the above table were voiceless stops. It is 
possible that the dental stop had become alveolar and that all were aspirated 
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when initial in the onset of stressed syllables (since those changes have 
occurred in all the modern daughters). But as those particular phonetic 
changes are exceptionally natural and repeatable, we cannot suggest with 
any confidence that either had already occurred by the PGmce stage. 

The obstruents in the third row were voiceless fricatives in every position. It 
is very likely that those labeled ‘velar’ and ‘labiovelar’ had been debuccalized 
to [h] and [h“] respectively word-initially, as in all the well-attested daughters 
(probably including Gothic). It is likely that */f/ was still bilabial, though 
it eventually became labiodental in all the daughters (except, probably, 
Gothic). 

The obstruents of the second row were voiced in every position. */z/ was a 
sibilant fricative in all positions, and */g”/ apparently occurred only after a 
homorganic nasal (see below), in which position it was a stop, but the others 
probably exhibited a well-defined allomorphy as follows. After homorganic 
nasals all were stops; */d/ was also a stop after */l/ and */z/. (If its stop 
allophone had become alveolar, then it may also have been a stop after */r/, 
but that is very uncertain. Gothic exhibits that allomorphy, but the 
reflex of */d/ after */r/ is a fricative in ON. For the WGmc situation see vol. 
ii.) */b/ and */d/ were also stops word-initially. In all other positions these 
consonants were fricatives; apparently */g/ was a fricative even word-initially, 
to judge from its outcomes in OE, OF, and modern Netherlandic. 
Thus this allomorphy was like that of modern Spanish in general, though 
not in every detail. 

The allomorphy of */n/ was complex. Immediately preceding velar and 
labiovelar stops it was a velar nasal *[n]; it is likely that it was also rounded 
before the labiovelars. Immediately preceding the fricatives */h/ and */h"/, 
however, */n/ was realized as nasalization and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (see 3.2.7 (ii) ). Perhaps because these fricatives alternated with other 
dorsals (see below) before which */n/ was fully consonantal, the nasal appar- 
ently remained easy for language learners to ‘recover’; these examples are 
typical: 


*hunhruz ~ *hungru- ‘hunger’ (cf. Goth. hithrus but ON hungr, OE 
hungor, OHG hungar); 

*fanhana; ‘to seize’, past ptc. *fanganaz (cf. ON fa, fenginn, OE fon, fangen, 
OHG fahan, gifangan; Goth. has leveled the alternation in fahan, fahans); 

*pinhana; ‘to thrive’, past ptc. *punganaz (cf. OE pion, pungen; the other 
languages have remodeled the inflection as a result of sound changes); 

*bringana; ‘to bring, *branhté ‘(s)he brought’ (cf. Goth. briggan, brahta, 
OE bringan, brohte, OHG bringan, brahta); 
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*punkijana; ‘to seem’, *punhté ‘it seemed’ (cf. Goth. bugkjan, pithta, ON 
bykkja, potti, OE pynéan, piihte, OHG dunken, dithta). 


In any case the situation must have been stable, as the nasalization persisted 
down into the separate history of the Anglo-Frisian dialect group (see vol. ii). 

That was not the only environment in which nasalized vowels appeared on 
the surface in PGmc. In word-final position there was also a contrast between 
nasalized and non-nasal vowels—reconstructable from the different develop- 
ment of *-6 and *-0in NWGmc—and it would seem most natural to analyze 
the latter as underlying sequences of vowel plus */n/ (all the more so as that 
was their etymological source, see 3.2.2 (ii) ). Unfortunately there were also 
examples of surface word-final consonantal *[n], reflecting pre-PGmc *-nt 
(see 3.2.6 (iv) ). Note the contrasts: 


nom. sg. PGmc *wulld ‘wool’ (> PNWGmc *wullu, cf. ON ull, OE wull) < 
PIE *h,wlh,neh, (cf. Lat. lana, Skt rnd), 
PGmce *ahslo ‘shoulder’ (> PNWGmce *ahslu, cf. ON oxl, OE eax!) < post- 
PIE *agsla (cf. Lat. dla ‘wing?), 
PGmc *snuzo ‘daughter-in-law’ (> PNWGmc *snuzu, cf. ON snor, OE snoru) 
< post-PIE *snusa (cf. Skt snusa) — PIE *snusos (cf. Gk vuds /nuds/) 
vs. acc. sg. PGme *wulld (cf. OE wulle) < PIE *h,wlh,neh,m (cf. Lat. lanam, 
Skt urnam), 
PGmce *ahsl6 (cf. OE eaxle) < post-PIE *agslam (cf. Lat. alam ‘wing’), 
PGmce *snuzé (cf. OE snore) < post-PIE *snusam (cf. Skt snusam) — PIE 
*snusém (cf. Gk νυόν /nuén/); 
PGmce *fehu ‘livestock’ (cf. OHG fihu; Goth. faihu ‘property’) < PIE *péKu, 
PGmce *felu ‘much (neut.)’ (cf. Goth., OHG filu) < PIE *pélh,u 
vs. PGmc *sunw acc. sg. ‘son’ (cf. Goth., OE sunu) < PIE *suHnum ‘offspring’, 
PGmce *nahty acc. sg. ‘night’ (cf. ON nott with nasal-labial umlaut) < PIE 
*nok"”tm 
vs. PGmce *tehun ‘ten’ (cf. Goth. taihun) < PIE *dékmd, 
PGmce *dédun ‘they did’ (cf. OHG tatun, Goth. weak past 3pl. -dedun) —< 
PIE *d'éd"h,nd ‘they were putting. 


How language learners analyzed this situation necessarily remains uncertain, 
and for that reason we are unable to posit underlying forms for the word-final 
nasals with any confidence. This is a good example of how the poverty of the 
information retrievable for protolanguages gives rise to systematic gaps in our 
analyses of them. 

Alternations between surface-contrastive consonants were limited in 
PGmc, but the alternation between voiceless fricatives and voiced obstruents 
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(and between *h™ and *w) resulting from Verner’s Law was pervasive and 
important. It seems clear that the voiceless fricatives were underlying and 
were voiced by a rule with multiple morphological triggers. Numerous ex- 
amples in the conjugation of strong verbs will appear in 4.3.3 (i). Derivational 
examples were probably just as common; the following word-classes may 
serve as examples. 

The root-final fricatives of derived causative verbs were voiced by Verner’s 
Law; note these examples: 


PGmc *swabjana ‘to put to sleep’ (cf. ON svefja ‘to smooth, OE swebban ‘to 
kill, OHG inswebben ‘to fall asleep’) — *swefana ‘to fall asleep; to sleep’ 
(cf. ON sofa, OE swefan; PIE *swep- ‘fall asleep’); 

PGmce *frawardijana ‘to destroy’ (cf. Goth. frawardjan, OE (for)wierdan) 
<— *frawerpana ‘to perish’ (cf. Goth. frawairpan, OE forweorpan; PIE 
*wert- ‘turn’, *pro ‘forward’); 

PGmce *nazjana ‘to save’ (cf. OE nerian; OHG nerien ‘to support’; Goth. nasjan 
‘to save’ has been remodeled on the basic verb)  *nesana ‘to survive’ 
(cf. Goth. ganisan, OE nesan, OHG ginesan; PIE *nes- ‘return home’); 

PGmc *laizijana ‘to teach’ (cf. OE I@ran, OHG léren; Goth. laisjan has been 
remodeled on the basic verb) < *lais ‘I know’ (cf. Goth. Iais); 

PGmc *hlogijana ‘to cause to laugh’ (cf. ON hlagja; Goth. ufhlohjan has 
been remodeled on the basic verb) <— *hlahjana ‘to laugh’ (cf. Goth. 
hlahjan, ON hleja, OE hliehhan). 


A fossilized causative also exhibited the effects of Verner’s Law: 


PGmc *sandijana ‘to send’ (cf. Goth. sandjan, ON senda, OE sendan, OHG 
senten) — *sinp- ‘go’, which does not survive as a verb but occurs in the 
derived noun *sinpaz ‘way, journey’ (cf. OE sip; Goth. ainamma sinpa 
‘one time, once’, etc.). 


This is not surprising, considering that the PIE causative suffix was *-éye/o-, 
with the accent following the root. 

Derived fientives likewise showed the effects of Verner’s Law, to judge from 
a few examples that have escaped remodeling: 


PGmce *lizn6- ~ *lizna- ‘to learn’ (cf. OE liornian, OHG lirnén, lernén) — 
*lais ‘I know’ (cf. Goth. Iais); 

PGmce *purzn6- ~ *purzna- ‘to dry out (intr.), to wither’ (cf. ON porna; 
Goth. gapaursnan has been remodeled on the basic verb) — *persana ‘to 
dry out’ (attested only in Goth. past ptc. gapaursans ‘withered’, but cf. 
Homeric Gk middle τέρσεσθαι /térsest”ai/ ‘to dry out’; PIE *ters- ‘dry’); 
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(post-)PGme *flagno- ~ *flagna- ‘to be skinned’ (cf. ON flagna ‘to be 
peeled’) <— *flahana ‘to skin’ (cf. ON fla, OE fléan); 

(post-)PGmce *tugno- ~ *tugna- ‘to be led / pulled’ (cf. ON togna ‘to get 
longer’) — *teuhana ‘to lead, to pull’ (cf. Goth. tiuhan, OE téon, OHG 
ziohan; post-PIE *dewk- ‘lead’). 


Again, this is not surprising, since the post-PIE suffix *-néh,- ~ *-nh,-’ always 
had the accent following the root. 

Among the nominal formations, masculine n-stem agent nouns with 
zero-grade roots conspicuously exhibit the effects of Verner’s Law: 


PGmc *-kuz6 ‘tester, chooser’ (cf. OE wipbercora ‘rebel’) — *keusana ‘to 
test, to choose’ (cf. Goth. kiusan, ON kjdsa, OE céosan, OHG kiosan); 
PGmc *-luz6 ‘loser’ (cf. OE hléowlora ‘without protection’) <— 

*(fra)leusana ‘to lose’ (cf. Goth. fraliusan, OE forléosan, OHG farliosan); 

PGmce *-slago ‘killer’ in WGmc *mann-slago ‘murderer’ (cf. OE manslaga, 
OHG manslago) — *slahana ‘to kill’; 

PGmc *-tugo ‘leader’ in WGmc *hari-tog6 ‘commander of a (late Roman) 
mobile field force, dux’ (cf. OE heretoga, OHG herizogo; ON hertogi 
‘duke’ is almost certainly a loanword; *hari < PGmce *harjaz ‘army’) — 
*teuhana ‘to lead’ (see above). 


So do many neuter a-stem action and result nouns: 


PGmce *fanga ‘grasp, (act of) taking’ (cf. ON fang OE fang ‘booty’) — 
*fanhana ‘to take’ (cf. Goth., OHG fahan, ON fa, OE fon); 

PGmce *fruza ‘frost’ (cf. OHG fror) — *freusana ‘to freeze’ (cf. ON frjosa, 
OE fréosan, OHG friosan; PIE *prews-); 

PGme *hruza ‘(a) fall’ (cf. ON hror ‘corpse, OE gehror ‘death’?) — 
*hreusana ‘to fall’ (cf. OE hréosan); 

PGmce *lida ‘expedition’ (cf. ON /id ‘retainers; vessel’, OE lid ‘ship’) — 
*lipana ‘to go’ (cf. Goth. galeipan, ON lida, OE lipan). 


The same is true of feminine 6-stem nouns with similar meanings: 


PGmce *falgo ‘entry’ (cf. OHG falga ‘occasion, opportunity’) — *felhana 
‘to enter’ (or ‘to put in’?: cf. Goth. filhan, ON fela ‘to hide’; OE féolan ‘to 
penetrate’; OHG felahan ‘to store up’); 

PGmc *laid6 ‘way’ (cf. ON leid, OE lad, OHG leita) — *lipana ‘to go’ (see 
above); 

PGmce *naz6 ‘survival, rescue’ (cf. OHG nara ‘redemption’) <— *nesana ‘to 
survive’ (see above); 

PGmce *taugo6 ‘pulling’ (cf. ON taug, OE téag ‘rope’) «--- *teuhana ‘to pull’ 
(see above). 
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The last class are clearly descended from PIE collectives in *-¢h, with o-grade 
roots (preserved most obviously in the Greek type τομή /tomé/ ‘cutting, cut 
end — τέμνειν /temnemn/ ‘to cut’). The PIE antecedents of the other two 
classes are less clear, but the preponderance of zero-grade roots among them 
makes it unsurprising that their pre-PGmc ancestors apparently exhibited 
accent on the suffix. 

A considerable number of other derivational classes and isolated words also 
show the effects of Verner’s Law; but the examples adduced above are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that the Verner’s Law alternation was a productive 
phonological rule with morphological triggers in Proto-Germanic, and that 
it was the morphologized descendent of the Verner’s Law sound change. 
Derivational examples involving *h™ are naturally rare; the best-attested is 


PGmc *siuniz (cf. Goth. siuns ‘face’, OE sien ‘appearance’) — *seh“ana ‘to 
see’ (cf. Goth. saivan), 


with surface Πα] — *eu (see below) = preconsonantal *ew — */eh™/ (by 
Verner’s Law). 

Immediately before *t all labials were replaced by *f and all dorsals by *h; a 
range of derivational examples is adduced in 3.2.4 (iv), to which can be added 
such inflectional forms as past 2sg. *gaft ‘you gave’ (cf. Goth., ON gaft; 
*gebana ‘to give’) and pres. 2sg. *maht ‘you can’ (cf. OE meaht, OHG maht, 
*magana ‘to be able’). The treatment of dentals before *t was more complex. 
Before 2sg. *-t they were replaced by *s, e.g. in *waist ‘you know’ (cf. Goth. 
waist, OE wast, *witana ‘to know’), *baust ‘you offered’ (cf. Goth. anabaust 
‘you commanded’; *beudana ‘to offer’), *kast ‘you said’ (cf. Goth. qast; 
*k”ebana ‘to say’; see further 4.3.3). In derivation the reflex of the entire 
cluster is often *ss, simplified to *s except after a short vowel (see 3.2.3 (i) ). 
But there are also some examples of *st; among the better attested are the 
following: 


*blostra ‘sacrifice’ (cf. OHG bluostar,; Goth. gudblostreis ‘worshipper of 
God’) -- *blotana ‘to sacrifice’ (cf. Goth. blotan, OE blotan); 

*gelstra ‘tax’ (cf. Goth. gilstr, OHG gelstar) — *geldana ‘to pay’ (cf. Goth. 
fragildan, OE gieldan); 

*hlastiz ‘load’ (cf. OE hleest, OF hlest, OHG last) — *hlapana ‘to load’ (cf. 
ON hlada, OHG ladan); 

*hrustiz ‘cover’ (cf. OE hyrst ‘adornment, OHG hrust ‘armor’) <— 
*hreudana ‘to cover’ (attested only in OE past hréad, ptc. hroden and 
ON hrodinn ‘plated’); 

*rustaz ‘rust’ (cf. OE rust, OHG rost) — *reudana ‘to redder’ (cf. ON rjoda; 
OE réodan ‘to slay’). 
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It is usually suggested that the suffixes of these formations began with *-st- (so 
Seebold 1970 passim); but it is also possible that they reflect a new phono- 
logical rule */T + t/ — *st that had begun to compete with the inherited rule 
*/T + t/ — *ss (pace Meid 1967: 166). 


4.2.2 PGmce vocalics 


Alternations between vocalics were both more numerous and more varied 
than those between consonants. Several, collectively referred to as ablaut, were 
inherited from PIE, in which they were already conditioned by morphology to 
a large extent; not surprisingly, their conditioning in PGmce was entirely 
morphological. But there were also a few pervasive alternations between 
surface-constrastive vocalics that were entirely phonological, and it is to 
those that I turn first. 


4.2.2 (i) Automatic alternations between vocalics In unstressed syllables 
PGmc underlying */e/ was raised to *i unless *r followed immediately. This 
rule could operate only on those elements that could occur both stressed and 
unstressed in the sentence (since otherwise its output *i must have been 
reinterpreted as underlying by native-language learners). The obvious 
examples are a few pronoun forms: 


PGmce *ék ~ *ik Τ᾿ (cf. ON ek but OE ic, OHG ih); 
PGmce *mék ~ *mik ‘me (acc.)’ (cf. Anglian OE mec but ON mik, OHG mih); 
PGmc *pék ~ *pik ‘you (sg. acc.)’ (cf. Anglian OE pecbut ON pik, OHG dih). 


The striking fact that ON and OE have generalized stressed and unstressed 
forms in a cross-classifying pattern is perhaps the best evidence for suggesting 
that such a rule still existed in PGmc. On the PIE antecedents of these forms 
see 3.4.5 (ili). 

PGmc underlying */e/ was also raised to *i if a high front vocalic occurred 
in the following syllable. This rule created a pervasive alternation between 
surface *e and *i in stressed syllables in paradigms in which the following 
syllable sometimes contained *i and sometimes some other vowel—above all, 
in the present indicative and imperative of simple thematic verbs (for the 
most part, strong verbs). The singular and plural present indicative active 
forms of ‘carry’ are a textbook example: 


155. *ber6 (cf. Anglian OE beoru) 
255.  *birizi (cf. OE birst) 
3855. *biridi (cf. OE birp) 


ipl. *beramaz 
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2pl. *birid 
3pl. *berandi (cf. OE berap) 


This rule also affected the diphthong */eu/ (on which see further below), 
which therefore had an allophone *[iu] occurring always and only before 
syllables containing a high front vocalic. 

Somewhat surprisingly, OE preserves this alternation in verbs best of all the 
daughters of PGmc. In Gothic *e and *i have merged by unconditioned sound 
change; in ON the alternation has been leveled completely in favor of *e. In 
OHG the raising of word-final *6 to *u (on which see vol. ii) caused a further 
raising of *e to iin the preceding syllable, so that the OHG 185. form is biru 
and the entire singular exhibits iin the root; perhaps as a consequence of that 
development, e was leveled throughout the plural (so that the 2pl. is beret). 
However, there is unambiguous evidence for the sound change underlying 
this rule (see 3.2.5 (iv) ), and since the deviations in the daughter languages’ 
reflexes can be explained unproblematically, it is clear that the rule operated 
in PGmce. 

The nonsyllabic high front vocalic *j also triggered this raising, with the 
result that j-presents of strong class V exhibited surface *i in the root 
throughout their present stems. These examples are especially clear: 


PGmc *sitjana ‘to sit’ (cf. ON sitja, OE sittan, OHG sizzen), 
but PGmc *etana ‘to eat’ (cf. ON eta, OE etan, OHG e33an); 
PGmce *ligjana ‘to lie’ (cf. ON liggja, OE licgan, OHG liggen), 
but PGmc *wegana ‘to move’ (cf. ON vega, OE, OHG wegan). 


Other examples are more isolated morphologically. 

Probably the same sound change was responsible for the change 
of pre-PGmc *ey to Ἢ (see 3.2.5 (iv)). Whether that remained part 
of the synchronic PGmce rule of e-raising is unclear; see 4.2.2 (ii) for further 
discussion. 

In word-medial position between a consonant and a vowel there was an 
exceptionless alternation of high front vocalics, such that *j occurred after 
sequences of a short vowel plus a single nonsyllabic (‘light syllables’), whereas 
*ij occurred after consonant clusters and sequences of a long vowel or 
diphthong plus a single nonsyllabic (‘heavy syllables’). This rule is the Ger- 
manic reflex of Sievers’ Law (see 2.2.4 (ii), 3.2.5 (ii) ). Examples are very 
numerous; these are typical. 


Nominals with *j after light syllables: 
PGmce *harjaz ‘army’ (cf. Goth. harjis, ON herr, OE here, OHG heri); 
PGmc *midjaz ‘middle’ (cf. Goth. midjis, ON midr, OE midd, OHG mitti); 
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PGmce *niwjaz (*niujaz) ‘new (cf. Goth. niujis, ON nyr, OE niewe, OHG 
niuwi); 

PGmc *badja ‘bed’ (cf. Goth. badi, OE bedd, OHG betti); 

PGmc *hawja (*hauja) ‘grass, hay’ (cf. Goth. hawi, ON hey, OE hieg, OHG 
hewi, houwi); 

PGmce *fergunja ‘mountain’ (cf. Goth. fairguni; OE firgen- in compounds); 

PGmc *halj6 ‘hell’ (cf. Goth. halja, ON hel, OE hell, OHG hella); 

PGmc *sibjé ‘relationship’ (cf. Goth. sibja, OE sibb, OHG sippea). 


Nominals with *ij after heavy syllables: 

PGmce *hirdijaz ‘herdsman’ (cf. Goth. hairdeis, ON hirdir, OE hierde, OHG 
hirti); 

PGmce *lékijaz ‘physician’ (cf. Goth. lekeis, OE l@ce, OHG Iahhi); 

PGmce *rikija “kingdom, power’ (cf. Goth. reiki, ON riki, OE rice, OHG 
rihhi). 


Present stems with *j after light syllables: 

PGmc *warjana ‘to protect’ (cf. Goth. warjan, ON verja, OE werian, OHG 
werien); 

PGmce *hazjana ‘to praise’ (cf. Goth. hazjan, OE herian); 

PGmce *bidjana ‘to ask for’ (cf. Goth. bidjan, ON bidja, OE biddan, OHG 
bitten); 

PGmce *siwjana (*siujana) ‘to sew’ (cf. Goth. siujan, ON syja, OE siewan, 
OHG siuwen); 

PGmc *saljana ‘to hand over’ (cf. ON selja, OE sellan, OHG sellen; Goth. 
saljan ‘to sacrifice’); 

PGmce *skapjana ‘to make’ (cf. Goth. gaskapjan, ON skepja, OE scieppan, 
OHG skephen); 

PGmce *framjana ‘to further’ (cf. ON fremja; OE fremman ‘to make’; OHG 
fremmen ‘to accomplish’). 


Present stems with *ij after heavy syllables: 

PGmce *timrijana ‘to build’ (cf. Goth. timrjan, ON timbra, OE timbran, 
OHG zimberen); 

PGmce *laizijana ‘to teach’ (cf. Goth. laisjan, OE l@ran, OHG léren); 

PGmce *laidijana ‘to lead’ (cf. OE l@dan, OHG leiten; ON leida ‘to 
accompany ); 

PGmce *garwijana ‘to prepare’ (cf. OE gierwan, OHG garwen; ON gora ‘to 
make, to do’); 

PGmce *dailijana ‘to divide’ (cf. Goth. dailjan, ON deila, OE délan, OHG 
teilen); 

PGmc *wo6pijana ‘to cry out’ (cf. Goth. wopjan, ON cepa; OE wépan, OHG 
wuofen ‘to weep’); 
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PGmce *démijana ‘to judge’ (cf. Goth. domjan, ON doma, OE déman, 
OHG tuomen). 


(See further below on forms in which *i followed.) 

The evidence for this alternation has been partly obscured by further 
changes in the daughter languages as follows. In Gothic the contrast survives 
when the following vowel was lost before a word-final consonant; otherwise 
the shortening of word-final Ἔ and the syncope of *i before *jV have led to a 
merger of the two types. In other words, 


*-Cjaz > *-Ciz > *-Cis (— -Cfjis, see below), whereas *-Cijaz > *-Ciz > 
-Ceis; but 

*-Cja > -Ci, and apparently *-Cija > *-Ci > -Cyi; further, 

surviving *-CijV- > -CjV- = -CjV- «ον 


In ON the contrast between the two types largely survives: when the following 
vowel was lost, postconsonantal *j > @ whereas Ἢ) > i; when the following 
vowel survives, postconsonantal *j likewise survives, but *ij does not (except 
after velars, where it appears as j). In the WGmc languages the outcomes 
before a surviving vowel are roughly like those of ON, the most important 
difference being that *Cj > CC when C ¥ τ; when the following vowel was lost, 
the situation has been complicated by further changes (to be discussed in 
vol. ii). 

Because the alternation of *j and *ij was exceptionless (in both directions, 
so to speak), it is not clear which alternant was underlying; possibly different 
native language learners abduced different grammars on this point. But in any 
case the output of the rule was input to a further rule by which *j was dropped 
before *i; resulting sequences *ii were contracted to Ἢ by still another rule. 
The result was that *jV (where ἘΝ τέ *i) alternated not with “ji’ but simply 
with *i, while *ijV alternated not with “*iji’ but with *1. The indicative 3sg. and 
3pl. forms of some j-presents will illustrate. 


Verbs with light root-syllables: 

PGmce *waripi ‘protects’, 3pl. *warjanpi (cf. OE werep, weriab, OHG werit, 
werient); 

PGmce *hazipi ‘praises’, 3pl. *hazjanpi (cf. OE herep, heriap); 

PGmc *bidipi ‘asks for; 3pl. *bidjanpi (cf. OE bitt, biddap, OHG bitit, bittent); 

PGmc *salipi ‘hands over’, 3pl. *saljanpi (cf. OE selp, sellap, OHG selit, sellent); 

PGmc *framipi ‘furthers’, 3pl. *framjanpi (cf. OE fremep, fremmap, OHG 
fremit, fremment). 


Verbs with heavy root-syllables: 
PGmce *laizipi ‘teaches’, 3pl. *laizijanpi (cf. Goth. laiseip, laisjand); 
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Ράπης *garwipi ‘prepares, 3pl. *garwijanbi (cf. ΟΝ gorir, gora, OE gierep, 
gierwap); 

PGmce *hauzipi ‘hears’, 3pl. *hauzijanpi (cf. Goth. hauseip, hausjand, ON 
heyrir, heyra); 

PGmce *punkipi ‘seems’, 3pl. *punkijanpi (cf. Goth. bugkeip, pugkjand, ON 
bykkir, pykkja); 

PGme *rignipi ‘it’s raining’ (cf. Goth. rigneip, ON rignir). 


The evidence for this pattern in the daughter languages has been fragmented by 
subsequent changes. Gothic and ON exhibit clear reflexes of *1 for expected “*iji’ 
after heavy syllables; in WGmc, however, the alternation between “i (after heavy 
syllables) and *i (after light syllables) was leveled in favor of Ἢ (Cowgill 1959: 8). 
After light syllables Gothic actually has ji (bidjip, etc.), and it is sometimes 
supposed that PGmc exhibited similar forms. However, on this point 
the testimony of Gothic cannot be trusted, because Gothic has introduced j 
analogically even before i which is itself a reflex of PGmce *j. For instance, the 
development of the nom. sg. masc. of the adjective ‘middle’ in Gothic was: 


PIE *méd"yos ‘middle’, stem *méd"yo- > PGme *midjaz, *midja- > pre- 
Goth. *midiz, *midja- — *midjiz, *midja- > Goth. midjis, midja-. 


And since the sequence ji in these nominal forms must be the result of 
analogical change, the sequence ji in verb forms obviously can be. ON is 
unhelpful in these cases, as the entire vocalic sequence is syncopated. In 
WGmc, however, it is clear that the relevant forms exhibited *i, not *ji, 
because a preceding consonant is not geminated. (See vol. ii on WGmc 
gemination.) Of course it is possible that postconsonantal *j was lost before 
*i very early in the separate history of WGmc, before gemination occurred; 
but the fact that *j was lost in so many other environments already in PGmc 
suggests that this loss, too, occurred in the protolanguage (cf. Porhallsdottir 
1993: 4-10 with references). 

PGmc */e/ was raised to *i before a nasal in the coda of the same syllable. It 
is very likely that this remained a rule recoverable by native-language learners, 
since it was the only development that split the otherwise unitary third class 
of strong verbs; thus a learner would have found 


PGmce *bindana ‘to tie} pres. 355. *bindidi, past 355. *band, 3pl. *bundun 
beside 

PGmce *helpana ‘to help’, pres. 3sg. *hilpidi, past 3sg. *halp, 3pl. *hulpun, 

PGmc *werpana ‘to throw, pres. 3sg. *wirpidi, past 3sg. *warp, 3pl. 
*wurpun, 


leading easily to the recovery of underlying */bend-/ ‘tie’ (cf. Seebold 1970 
passim). 
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Finally, a word should be said about the traditional notation of the diph- 
thongs *ai, *au, *eu (~ *[iu]). Obviously the second element was nonsyllabic, 
and it would be at least as reasonable to write these sequences *aj, *aw, *ew 
(~ *[iw]), parallel to my convention for PIE. The traditional spellings are 
convenient largely because PGmc diphthongs developed as unitary syllable 
nuclei in the daughter languages in most instances. Occasionally, however, 
subsequent developments demonstrate that the second element actually did 
function as a consonant. That is especially true of the developments of *jj, 
*ww in East and North Germanic, and of *wj in WGmc I have therefore 
written those sequences as sequences of semivowels in this book. I do not 
mean to imply that *ai, etc. should be analyzed differently when a semivowel 
did not follow. 


4.2.2 (ii) Ablaut The ablaut system inherited from PIE remained a system 
of living rules (with various modifications) in the inflection of PGmc strong 
verbs. Ablaut in verb inflection will be discussed in greater detail in 4.3.3 (i). 
However, the system also remained pervasive in derivational morphology. 
Derivational ablaut and its relation to the ablaut system of strong verb 
inflection will be discussed in this section. 

From a historical viewpoint, derivational ablaut relationships are interest- 
ing particularly in two types of cases. On the one hand are those which cannot 
be explained as regular sound-change developments of PIE patterns, and 
which therefore reveal something about the restructuring of morphological 
rules in (pre-)PGmc. On the other hand are those which differ from the 
patterns usual in strong verb inflection. The latter are the cases listed in 
Seebold 1970 as ‘auferhalb der Ablautreihe. Some seem to be archaisms, 
better explained in PIE than in PGmc terms; others seem to be innovations 
(as are also some of the regular inflectional patterns). The following discus- 
sion will pay particular attention to the types of cases just enumerated. 

The vast majority of strong verbs inflecting according to the first three 
traditional classes reflect the basic PIE pattern *e ~ *o ~ @ followed by a 
tautosyllabic sonorant. The PGmc outcomes were: 


IC ~ aiC ~ iC (class I) 

euC (/iuC) ὦ auC ~ uC (class II) 
eww (/iww) ~ aww ~ uw _ (class II) 
INC ~ aNC ~ uNC (class II) 
erC (/irC) ~ arC ~urC (class TI) 
elC (/ilC) ~ alC ~ ulC (class II) 


The sound-change source of PGmc *ww in the third type is not clear, but in 
any case the ablaut pattern ‘makes sense’ in PGmc terms. 
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In addition, a small number of roots ending in two consonants neither of 
which was a sonorant exhibited a pattern exactly like that of the last two lines 
above, i.e. 


eCC (/iCC) ~ aCC ~ uCC (class IID) 


In this last type the third grade (1.6., the functional zero grade, found in the 
default past stem and the past participle) must reflect at least modest remod- 
eling, since the first of the root-final consonants was not a sonorant which 
would have become syllabic in the zero grade and so would have given rise to 
PGmce *u (see 3.2.2 (i) ). Fewer than a dozen such verbs are attested in the 
‘Old’ Germanic languages, as follows (cf. Seebold 1970 passim). 

Attested (or clear derivatives attested) in Gothic and at least one other 

language: 


*flehtana ‘to plait’, *preskana ‘to thresh’, *wresk”ana ‘to grow, to bear fruit’; 
possibly *hnesk“ana ‘to soften, to wear away’. 


Attested in ON and WGmc: 
*bregdana ‘to brandish’, *brestana ‘to burst’. 
Attested in ON only: 
gnesta ‘to make a sudden loud sound’. 
Attested widely in WGmc: 
PWGmce *fehtan ‘to fight’, *hrespan ‘to tear’, *leskan ‘to be extinguished’. 
Attested only in OE: 
stregdan ‘to strew. 


It is very striking that all these verb roots but one exhibit a sequence *Re 
(where *R is any coronal sonorant), of which the zero grade should be *uR by 
sound change; the attested zero grade of those roots can have arisen by a 
metathesis which brought the anomalous order of sonorant and vowel into 
line with the order in the other ablaut grades (see 3.2.2 (i) ad fin.). 
The extension of the resulting pattern to ‘fight’ would then have been an 
almost trivial lexical analogy. 

An odd variant of class II ablaut should also be mentioned here. Strong 
verbs with τα in place of expected *eu in the present—thus exhibiting a 
pattern 


aC ~ auC~uC (class ΠῚ--- 
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are fairly common in older Germanic languages (see Seebold 1970: 48). 
However, surprisingly few are reconstructable for PGmc. An unarguable 
example is *likana ‘to close’, attested with ἢ in Gothic, ON, OE, OF, OS, 
and OHG; one might also make a case for *siigana ‘to suck’, which is at least 
approximately cognate with Lat. sigere,! and perhaps also *siipana ‘to drink, 
the failure of both to appear in our Gothic corpus being plausibly attributable 
to accident. But most examples are clearly confined to ON and/or the 
northern WGmc languages, often beside forms with *eu in Gothic and/or 
OHG. (Two appear to be innovations common to the WGmc languages; 
*briikana ‘to need, to enjoy’ does not appear to have been a strong verb in 
PGmc, see 3.4.3 (i) and 4.3.3 (ii.a).) It seems reasonable to suggest that the 
post-PGmce examples reflect an incipient reanalysis of the ablaut system, a 
new *t having been created as an obvious parallel to class I Ἢ (because the 
latter was no longer analyzable as underlying */ei/?). Whether that process 
had already begun in PGmc is unclear. Neither *lakana nor *siipana has any 
plausible extra-Germanic cognates, while those of *siigana are formally prob- 
lematic (see n. 1, and cf. Seebold 1970: 398) and in part ambiguous (for 
instance, note that the ἢ of Lat. siigere could conceivably reflect *ew). Under 
the circumstances the most we can say is that either a reanalysis of the system 
had already begun or a handful of verb roots with inherited τὰ had been 
attracted into the system; and if the latter is what happened, then of course 
that could have helped provoke a (later) reanalysis. 

The most striking general fact about the ablaut patterns discussed above is a 
negative one. Though Seebold 1970 lists some 300 strong verbs belonging to 
the first three classes, most with at least a few derivatives and some with very 
many, not one derivative exhibits an ablaut grade not mentioned above.? The 
greatest irregularity is the vacillation between *eu and *i, and it is no more 
salient in derivation than in inflection. It seems fair to say that these particular 
ablaut rules remained very stable throughout the Germanic family for more 
than a millennium after PGmc began to diversify. 

Most strong verbs of the fourth class exhibit roots ending in sonorants. 
They originally exhibited the same ablaut as the third class, with the syllabic 
form of the zero grade generalized (so as to yield a syllabic root-form in every 
case); thus the outcome should have been 


eR (ΛΕ) ~ aR~ uR (class IV). 


1 It is not clear whether the final consonant of the Latin root can reflect *g or *g", as the PGmc 
final consonant must. The OE byform siican looks like a better fit, but since it is confined to that 
language it is almost certainly a post-PGmc innovation. 

2 There is some interchange between the classes because of disruptive sound changes, e.g. among 
OE contract verbs. 
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That is exactly what we find in the case of the preterite-presents *man ‘(s)he 
remembers, *skal ‘(s)he owes’, and their derivatives. However, normal strong 
verbs have acquired an additional ablaut grade *éR, which appears in the 
default past stem, by the processes described in 3.4.3 (ii); as a result, their 
ablaut system is 


eR (ΛΕ) ~ aR~ éR~ uR (class IV), 


and there are consequently two competing ‘functional zero grades’ which can 
appear in lexemes derived from these verb roots. Examination of all the 
derivatives listed in Seebold 19703 reveals an interesting pattern of facts. In 
the older Germanic languages altogether derivatives with the old zero grade in 
*uR still outnumber those with innovative *éR by a ratio of five to two (51 
examples vs. 20). However, examples with *éR do appear in all the languages, 
and their numbers appear to reflect the size of a language’s attested corpus, 
roughly speaking (so that there are between nine and twelve each from ON, 
OE, and OHG, but only three or four each from the much smaller corpora of 
Gothic, OF, and OS). This suggests that derivatives in *6R were already a 
regular feature of PGmce. Because of the striking regularity of the Germanic 
ablaut system, there are many ways in which *éR could have spread 
from inflection to derivation. Some of these examples might actually reflect 
(post-)PIE vrddhi formations with inherited *é (as argued by Darms 1978: 
93-102), but that will account for only a fraction of the examples listed in 
Seebold 1970, most of which were clearly Germanic innovations. 

Roots ending in *eC (where *C was an obstruent) fall into several poten- 
tially different ablaut classes which I will discuss separately: those with no 
initial consonant or with an initial obstruent (only), those with an initial 
sonorant, and those with an initial CR-cluster. 

Roots of the shape *(C)eC- (where *C σέ *R) have no inherited zero grade 
in PGmce, the full grade with *e functioning as zero grade in the past participle 
while the new functional zero grade *é occurs in the default past stem; thus 
their ablaut schema is 


eC (/iC) ~ aC ~ δ (class V). 


Fewer than a dozen such roots are reconstructable, and only *et- ‘eat’ and 
*set- ‘sit? make more than a few derivatives; nevertheless all three ablaut 


3 I do not take into account the derivatives of the anomalous zero-grade present *wulana ‘to boil’, 
all of which likewise reflect a root-form *wul- (see Seebold 1970: 552). 

4 The only anomaly that is not covered by the discussion of this paragraph is the odd family *snew- 
~ * sneww- ~ *snii- ~ *sn6(w)- ‘hurry’ (Seebold 1970: 446-7). It is not clear to me whether all these 
root-shapes should be projected back into PGmc; if they should, it is not clear whether they were still 
synchronically related, nor how. 
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grades are well represented. Note that *at-, which did not survive in the 
paradigm of ‘eat’ because it contracted with the reduplicating syllable 
(see 3.4.3 (ii) ), is well attested in that verb’s derivatives. The *6 of OE sét 
(nt.) ‘soot’ is startling. The word is almost certainly derived from “*set- ‘sit’ 
like a number of other northern European words for the same substance 
(cf. Holthausen 1963: 307), though none of the latter is an exact cognate. 
Inherited 6-grades in root-syllables are rare, but if this is a Germanic innov- 
ation, it is not obvious what the model for it could have been; the formation 
remains puzzling (cf. Darms 1978: 296-8). 

Roots of the shape *ReC- might be expected to exhibit an inherited syllabic 
zero grade, since they contain sonorants which could be syllabic in PIE. All the 
normal strong verbs of this shape, however, belong to class V, and their 
derivatives exhibit exactly the same ablaut grades as those of the group just 
discussed. (There is even a puzzling 6-grade derivative—ON esa ‘to agitate’ 
—< *jdzijana, derived from *jesana ‘to boil’—which Darms 1978 does not 
discuss, no doubt because it could be purely deverbal.) However, the lone 
preterite-present with a root of this shape exhibits a quite different ablaut 
pattern. The inflectional ablaut is *ganah ~ *ganug-, past *ganuh-t- 
‘be sufficient’. In *-nug- we have the expected inherited zero grade (*-nug- 
< *-nuh-’ (by Verner’s Law) — *-unh- (by morphological remodeling on the 
full grade) < *-unk- < PIE *h,nk-, zero grade of *h,neK- ‘reach’). It is not 
surprising that the few transparent derivatives of this root show that zero 
grade (Seebold 1970: 355). But the most widespread and important derivative 
is the adj. *ganogaz ‘enough’, well attested throughout the family; and once 
again it exhibits a long 6-grade which is difficult to explain. What is most 
striking in this case is that there is neither evidence for any kind of long 
é-grade (whether inherited or innovative) nor any likelihood that such a thing 
ever existed (recall that preterite-presents to *CeR-roots also fail to exhibit 
any such ablaut grade). We are more or less forced to conclude that this is an 
inherited lengthened grade—at least pre-Germanic, though of course not 
necessarily PIE. (The explanation of Darms 1978: 267, according to which 
the adjective was backformed to a causative *gandgijana of the type discussed 
below, strikes me as implausible; *gandgijana seems much likelier to be a 
denominative formed from the adjective.) 

The final group of verb roots in *eC is those of the shape *CReC. They are 
heterogeneous in terms of inflectional ablaut class: *brekana ‘break’ clearly 
belonged to class IV (past ptc. *brukanaz), but the rest either clearly belonged 
to class V (with *e in the past ptc.) or else the daughter languages do not agree 
on which class they belong to. However, a few of the latter do have derivatives 
with zero-grade *u in the root (e.g. OE drype ‘stroke, blow, ON trod 
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‘tread’ = OE trod ‘track’, OE trodu ‘step’ = OHG trota ‘winepress’), and it 
seems clear that these are archaisms. There is also a verb root of this group 
with unusual inflection and ablaut, namely 


‘ask freg/h- ~ frag- ~ frég- (~  fursk-), 


reflecting PIE *prek-. The ancient zero grade given in parentheses has been 
completely lexicalized; it appears only in OHG forskén ‘to investigate’, which 
is obviously denominative. The (lost) noun from which it was formed must in 
turn have been made to the PIE present stem *prské/6- (see 2.3.3 (i) ). (On the 
other hand, there is also an OS and OHG fergon ‘to beseech, to plead for’ the 
shape of whose root is difficult to explain.) Finally, the long *6 of ON scefa ‘to 
kill, to sacrifice’, derived from *swef- ‘sleep’ (see above), perhaps reflects an 
inherited PIE ablaut grade (cf. Lat. sdpire ‘put to sleep’, which appears to be a 
perfect cognate). 

Roots ending in *-aC- (where *C includes sonorants) have a simpler system 
of inflectional ablaut, the only derived grade exhibiting *6 (and/or *6—the 
two cannot be distinguished in root syllables); thus the system is 


aC ~ 6C (6C) (class VI). 


(Here also belongs the lone root in *-a-, namely *sta- ‘stand’ (Seebold 1970: 
464-5).) Deviations from the expected ablaut pattern are of two kinds: not 
only do we occasionally find other ablaut grades, we also find *a in some 
forms in which *6 might be expected. I turn to the latter phenomenon first. 

Because derived causative presents exhibited o-grade roots in PIE, and 
because the indicative sg. of the Germanic past reflects the o-grade indicative 
sg. of the PIE perfect in the first five ablaut classes, it appears as though PGmc 
causatives are formed from the indic. sg. past stem in a large majority of 
cases. It is therefore no surprise to find causatives to verbs of this class that 
exhibit *-6C- in the root; at least the following can be cited: 


*forijana ‘to lead, to bring’ (cf. ON feera, OF féra, OS forian, OHG fuoren; 
OE feéran has become intransitive) — *farana ‘to travel, to go’; 

*golijana ‘to cause to sing’ (?; cf. Goth. goljan ‘to greet, ON gcela ‘to make 
laugh’) — *galana ‘to sing’; 

*hlogijana ‘to make laugh’ (cf. Goth. ufhlohjan, ON hleegja) — *hlahjana 
‘to laugh’; 

*kolijana ‘to cool’ (cf. ON kela, OE célan, OF kéla, OHG kuolen) — 
*kalana ‘to freeze’; 

*stodijana ‘to stand (something) up’ (cf. Goth. anastodjan ‘to begin’, ON 
stoeda ‘to establish’) — *standana ‘to stand’ (with nasal infix); in this 
example (though not in the others) *6 can reflect post-PIE *-oh,-. 
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But there are also at least two causatives that retain *a in the root: 


*farjana ‘to make go, to carry across’ (cf. ON ferja, OE ferian; Goth. farjan, 
OS ferian, OHG ferien ‘sail’) — *farana ‘to travel, to go’; 

*wakjana ‘to wake (someone) up’ (cf. Goth. uswakjan, ON vekja, OE 
weccan, OS wekkian, OHG wecken) — *wak- (in *wakai- ~ *wakja- ‘to 
be awake’, *wakn6- ~ *wakna- ‘to wake up’). 


(There are quite a few such verbs that do not appear to be causative in 
meaning; whether they were originally causatives is usually unclear.) This *a 
is of course the inherited o-grade vowel: this is an archaic type. It is very 
striking that *far- makes causatives of both types, and interesting that only the 
older one is attested in Gothic, the most divergent daughter; unfortunately 
that could easily be an accident. Whether any nominals exhibit *a in place of 
expected *6 is unclear. 

Derivational ablaut grades that do not appear in the inflectional system are 
found especially among roots ending in sonorants. Most exhibit zero-grade 
*u (e.g. OE yst ‘storm’ < *unstiz (*an- ‘breathe’), manswora ‘perjurer, ON 
kylr ‘cold(ness), mylja ‘to pulverize’), though note also *melwa ‘meal’ (ON 
mol, OE melu, etc.) and other e-grade derivatives of *malana ‘to grind’. This is 
not surprising, since the roots in question are reflexes of PIE roots with 
underlying *e (preceded by *h, in the roots which became vowel-initial in 
PGmc). This is another set of archaisms. 

Cases of *u in derivatives of roots beginning with *R or *CR are much rarer. 
To *slah- ‘hit, kill we find only Goth. slauhts ‘slaughter’; though the root has 
no convincing etymology (so that we cannot say for certain whether such an 
ablaut grade should be expected), the early attestation and isolation of the 
form suggest that it is an archaism, reflecting PGmce *sluhtiz — *sulh-ti- (with 
metathesis of *u and the sonorant on the basis of the full grade, as usual). To 
*grab- ‘dig’ we find only OHG gruft ‘den’ and perhaps grubilon ‘to brood, to 
ponder’; this distribution does not particularly suggest an archaism, but the 
root did have an underlying */e/ in (post-)PIE (cf. OCS grebetii ‘(s)he rows’), 
so an inherited zero grade is not out of the question. On the other hand, the 
ON weak verb muga ‘to be able’, derived from the preterite-present *mag 
“(s)he can’, is certainly an innovation; *u tends to spread in the inflection of 
preterite-presents over time, and such a development is attested for ON (cf. 
Noreen 1923: 352). 

Finally, there are a couple of NWGmc examples of "ἃ (< PGmc *é?) in roots 
of this shape (see Seebold 1970: 441, 461); presumably they are innovations, 
though the details are unclear. 
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Among the reduplicating strong verbs of class VII the most interesting 
group are those with internal *é. Of the seven verbs whose pasts are attested in 
Gothic, six replace that vowel with *6 in the past;> their ablaut pattern is thus 


δ δ (class VII). 


The remaining verb, slepan ‘to sleep, does not ablaut. Preterites to the 
remaining roots of this class are not attested in Gothic, and whether they 
exhibited ablaut cannot be determined from the remodeled NWGmc past 
stems which are attested. Somewhat surprisingly, the ablaut of derivatives 
does not correlate well with that of the inflectional paradigms. About half of 
these verbs either make no derivatives or make only derivatives with *é. The 
rest (of all inflectional types) make derivatives with *a in the root at least as 
often as with root-internal *6. Though the origin of particular examples is not 
always clear, it appears that this pattern, as a whole, reflects the usual 
PIE ablaut grades followed by the first laryngeal, with PGme *a reflecting 
PIE *h, between nonsyllabics. Here too belongs the odd verb *do- ‘make, do’, 
past *ded- ~ *déd-, whose only derivatives are *dédiz ‘deed’ and 
*domaz ‘judgment’ (both well attested in every Germanic language; 
see Seebold 1970: 157-8). 

Other class VII strong verbs did not exhibit inflectional ablaut in 
PGmc. Those with *6 in the root also fail to exhibit any derivational ablaut. 
(Apparent counterexamples, which are very few, are amenable to alternative 
explanations.) For the most part those with *ai, *au, *al, or *an in the root also 
exhibit no derivational ablaut. However, there are some plausible zero-grade 
derivatives (see Seebold 1970 passim): 


OHG skidon ‘separate’ — skeidan < *skaipana ‘separate’; 

OE spittan ‘spit — spdtan < *spaitana ‘spit’; 

ON svipr ‘assault’; ON svipa, OE swipe ‘whip’; ON svipa ‘spin around’; ON 
svipall ‘changeable’; OE swipor ‘easy, clever’ and OHG swepfarlihho 
‘nimbly, craftily’; OE swift ‘swift, all — *swaipana “swing, wave’; 

OE butorfléoge ‘butterfly «-- béatan < *bautana ‘beat’ (?; cf. ibid. 91); 

OHG loffén ‘overflow’ — loufan < *hlaupana ‘run’; 

OHG erstuzzen ‘shy away <— stézan < *stautana ‘knock’; 

OHG sulza ‘brine’ <— salzan < *saltana ‘salt’. 


There are even a few e-grade forms (ibid.): 


5 There is also an uncertain example Iailoun ‘they insulted’, whose present is not attested; see 
Seebold 1970: 324 for potential cognates. 
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*skida ‘billet, shingle’ (cf. ON skid, OE scid, OF skid, OHG scit) — *skaipana; 

Goth. midjasweipains ‘deluge’ — *swaipana; 

Goth. spilda, ON flagspilda, spjald ‘board’, OE speld ‘wood-chip’, cf. OHG 
spaltan ‘split’ noun spalt (not attested elsewhere). 


These do not all seem to represent the same phenomenon. The large number 
of examples reflecting *swip- ~ *swip- must be connected with the odd fact 
that the corresponding verb has a past of class Iin ON even though its present 
belongs to class VII; a reasonable guess would be that there were originally 
two strong verbs belonging to this etymological family (though why that 
should be so is not clear). The last word-family listed above shows an unusual 
geographical split, with *a in OHG but *e ~ Ἢ elsewhere. The other examples 
are less easy to judge. Zero-grade forms are numerous enough to raise a 
suspicion that at least some of these verbs might once have had default past 
stems with zero-grade rather than ‘a-grade’ roots. 

Finally, it seems clear that the inherited pattern of derivation with 
lengthened-grade roots (‘vrddhi’) was no longer productive in PGme; 
Darms 1978 has assembled all the more plausible examples (with much 
other relevant material), and they appear to be fossils. 


4.3 PGmce inflectional morphology 
4.3.1 Inflectional categories of PGmc 


The classes of inflected lexemes in PGmc included verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, determiners, and most quantifiers. All except verbs were inflected 
according to a single system and are therefore grouped together as ‘nominals’; 
verb inflection was modestly more complex than nominal inflection. 

As in PIE, all nominals were inflected for number and case. Singular and 
plural were distinguished for all nominals; the dual survived only in the first- 
and second-person pronouns and perhaps in the quantifiers ‘two’ and ‘both’. 

Case was assigned to noun phrases in PGmc in the same ways as in PIE, 
and number and case ‘percolated’ in the same way. PGmc prepositions assigned 
case to their objects. There were six nominal cases with the following functions: 


case functions 

vocative direct address 

nominative — subject of finite verb; complement of ‘be’, etc. 

accusative (default) direct object of verb; motion toward; object of 
prepositions 

dative indirect object; position; standard of comparison; object of 


prepositions 
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genitive complement of noun phrase; object of prepositions 
instrumental instrument; object of prepositions 


The PIE system of noun class concord (gender) remained unchanged in PGmc. 
Concord of person and number (but not gender) obtained between a finite 
verb and its subject. PGmc probably continued to be a pro-drop language. 

PGmc verb inflection was organized around the category tense. Every verb 
had a nonpast stem, traditionally called ‘present’, and a finite past stem, as well 
as a past participle. Each of the finite tense stems exhibited forms for the 
indicative mood and a mood usually called ‘subjunctive, though it was 
descended from the PIE optative; the present stem also had an imperative 
mood. In addition, there was a (present) infinitive and a present participle. 
There were different active and passive forms only in the present indicative 
and subjunctive; the present imperative, infinitive, and participle, as well as 
the entire finite past system, was active only, while the past participle was 
passive. Other passive categories must have been expressed periphrastically, 
as in the attested daughter languages. 


4.3.2 The formal expression of PGmce inflectional categories 


In nominals, number and case were expressed by ‘fused’ endings. The system 
resembled that of Latin, with a number of more or less arbitrary declensions. 

In those nominals that expressed gender, the feminine suffix had fused with 
the case-and-number endings and might no longer have been segmentable. 
Neuter gender continued to be distinguished from masculine only in the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative cases, in which it exhibited different 
case-and-number endings. 

The present stem of an underived verb usually exhibited the underlying 
form of the lexical root (unaffected by ablaut, the Verner’s Law alternation, 
etc.), followed by a stem vowel reflecting the PIE thematic vowel, which in 
turn was followed by endings expressing the person and number of the subject 
(or the infinitive, or the participial suffix), with special endings for passives 
and for the imperative mood. The subjunctive mood was marked partly by 
replacing the stem vowel with *-ai-, but the endings were also mostly different 
from those of the indicative. The finite past stems of most underived verbs 
exhibited initial reduplication or (more often) an ablaut grade of the root 
different from that of the present; in a large majority of the latter cases, the 
singular indicative also exhibited an ablaut grade different from that of the 
rest of the past paradigm. Indicative endings—largely different from those of 
the present—were added directly to the stem in the singular; otherwise the 
stem vowel was *-u-. The subjunctive suffix was *-i-, which was followed 
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by the same endings as in the present subjunctive. The past participles of 
underived verbs exhibited a distinctive suffix, with an ablaut grade of the root 
usually (though not always) identical either with that of the default past tense 
stem or with that of the present stem. 

The present stems of derived verbs exhibited a variety of suffixes, all consist- 
ing of or ending in vowels and nearly all distinct from the simple thematic stem 
vowel typical of underived verbs. The subjunctive suffix and all the endings 
were more or less the same as for basic verbs (modulo fusion with the stem 
vowel and the Verner’s Law alternants of endings). The finite past stem was 
constructed by adding the past-tense suffix *-T- ~ *-Téd- (usually *-d- ~ 
*-déd-) to a base that was usually slightly different from the present stem; the 
subjunctive suffix and the endings were mostly the same as for basic verbs, 
though the singular endings of the indicative were different. The past participle 
was similarly constructed, except that the suffix was *-Ta- (usually *-da-). 

There were a few small classes of underived verbs whose inflectional 
paradigms varied from the system just described. The most important were 
the ‘preterite-presents, whose present stems were inflected like the finite past 
stems of most basic verbs and whose past stems (including the past participle) 
were inflected like the past stems of derived verbs. At least ‘be’, ‘go’, ‘want to’, 
and ‘do’ were anomalous; the first two were suppletive. 


4.3.3 PGmc verb inflection 


In PGmce, as in Latin (but not Greek or Sanskrit), most verbs belonged to 
one of several large inflectional classes. Verbs can be classified as follows on the 
basis of stem formation. 


I. Strong verbs (including most underived verbs) 


A. Unaffixed thematic presents, stem vowel *-i- ὦ *-a- < PIE *-e- ~ *-o-. 
(This subclass included the vast majority of strong verbs.) 

B. Presents in *-i- ~ *-ja- < PIE *-ye- ~ *-yo- (after a light syllable) or 
Ἐπ ὦ *-ija- < PIE *-ie- ~ *-io- (after a heavy syllable, by Sievers’ Law; 
about ten verbs of this subclass are reconstructable for PGmc). 

C. Thematic presents with a nasal affix (a few relics). 


II. Weak verbs 


A. Unsuffixed thematic present, past with no vowel before the suffix (at 
most three verbs reconstructable: *bringana, past *branhté ‘bring’; 
*brikana, past *brihté ‘use’; possibly *biana, past *budé ‘dwell’). 

B. Presents in *-i- ὦ *-ja- or *-1- ~ *-ija-, past with no vowel before the 
suffix (five verbs reconstructable, e.g. *wurkijana ‘make’, past *wurhté). 
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C. Presents in *-i- ~ *-ja- or *-1- ὦ *-ija-, past with *-i- before the suffix 
(the normal ‘first weak’ class, large and productive). 

D. Presents in *-6- < *-dye- ~ *ayo-, past with *-6- before the suffix (the 
‘second weak’ class, probably large and certainly productive). 

E. Presents in *-ai- ~ *-ja- < *-aye- ~ *-ayo-, past with no vowel before 
the suffix (statives, part of the ‘third weak’ class). 

ΕΞ Presents in *-ai- ~ *-a- < *-oye- ~ *-oyo-, past possibly with *-a- 
before the suffix (factitives, part of the ‘third weak’ class). 

G. Presents in *-no- ~ *-na-, ultimately < PIE *-ne-h,- ~ *-n-h,-, past 
apparently with *-no- before the suffix (fientives, the ‘fourth weak class). 


III. Preterite-present verbs (fifteen reconstructable). 


IV. Anomalous verbs. These included at least the suppletive ‘be’ (with a 
unique athematic present) and ‘go’ (with a strong present but a suppletive 
past), as well as ‘want (to)’ (of which the pres. indic. was an old optative; 
the past was weak) and ‘do’ (of which the past was the old imperfect; the 
pres. survives only in West Germanic and may have been remodeled 
extensively). Alternative presents of ‘stand’ and ‘go’ perhaps belonged 
here as well. 


The large classes were IA (which was only marginally productive but con- 
tained a large majority of underived verbs) and IIC through IIG (all of which 
were productive), but—as is usual in IE languages—many very common 
verbs belonged to the small classes. 


4.3.3 (i) Strong verbs The classification given above is based on stem- 
forming affixes. A more detailed picture of the system is obtained if one 
first separates the strong verbs into lexical classes on the basis of the ablaut 
patterns of their root syllables. That is the system used in traditional 
grammars, and I will also use it here. This initial section will describe 
aspects of the system that are common to all strong verbs; the idiosyncrasies 
of each class of verbs will then be described in separate sections. 

Every strong verb had four stems (not necessarily all different from one 
another): a present stem, from which all forms of the present tense were 
made; a past indicative singular stem; a default past stem, from which the 
remaining finite past forms were made; and a past participle. Each stem was 
distinguished by an ablaut grade of the root and/or initial reduplication, 
determined by the lexical class of the verb and the identity of the stem; the past 
participle was also marked bya suffix *-an-a-. Ifthe root ended underlyingly ina 
voiceless fricative, that fricative was replaced by the corresponding voiced 
obstruent in the default past stem and the past participle; that alternation, 
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sometimes called ‘grammatical change’, was the synchronic residue of Verner’s 
Law in strong verb inflection. It is customary to exemplify the stems by listing 
the ‘principal parts’ of a strong verb, namely the present infinitive, the past 
indicative 3sg., the past indicative 3pl., and the past participle. 

The vast majority of strong verbs exhibited the following combinations of 
stem-vowel and endings in the present: 


indicative subjunctive imperative 


active infinitive -a-na 
sg. 1 -ὖ -a-U — participle -a-nd- 
2 -i-zi -al-z 0 
3. -i-di -ai-@ -a-dau 
du. 1 -0z (Ὁ) -ai-w = 
2 -a-diz(?) -ai-diz(?)  -a-diz (9) 
pl. 1 -a-maz -ai-m - 
2 -i-d -ai-d -i-d 
3. -a-ndi -ai-n -a-ndau 
passive 
sg. 1-012 -ai? 22? -- 
2  -a-zai -ai-zau? — 
3 -a-dai -ai-dau? - 
du. & pl. -a-ndai _—_-ai-ndau? — 


The reconstruction of the dual, passive, and 3rd-person imperative endings is 
not fully secure, because (with the exception of the fossilized passive ‘be 
called’) they are attested only in Gothic, and we cannot be sure that every 
innovation appearing in Gothic was already present in PGmc. The 2du. 
ending is especially unclear because it is possible that its shape in Gothic 
resulted from a Gothic sound change whose effects were eliminated by 
morphological change in other, less isolated morphemes. I here assume that 
Goth. 2du. -ts reflects *-ps < *-diz, with a shift of *p to a stop before word- 
final -s that was eliminated by paradigmatic leveling elsewhere (pace Krause 
1968: 261). It is also possible that the generalization of the o-grade thematic 
vowel -a- in passives, duals, and 3rd-person imperatives had not yet occurred 
in PGme, and that the syncretism of persons in the non-singular passive was 
likewise a post-PGmc development. On the other hand, it seems clear that 
Goth. pres. indic. 1pl. -m must reflect *-mz < *-maz, with loss of word-final 
*-z after -m-, both because the same change is reflected in the dative plural 
and because early Runic inscriptions prove that the latter category did end in 
*-mvVz. It is also very likely that the Gothic subjunctive endings 1du. -aiwa, 
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ipl. -aima, 3pl. -aina, in which -a must reflect an earlier long vowel, are 
innovations, since the 1pl. and 3pl. subjunctive endings in the other Germanic 
languages show no trace of a final long vowel. 

The endings of j-presents were the following (if one accepts the conjecture 
about the distribution of Verner’s Law alternants advanced at the end of 3.4.3 
(i) ). Verbs with light roots: 

indicative subjunctive imperative 


active infinitive -ja-na 
sg. 1 -j-6 -ja-u - participle -ja-nd- 
2 -i-Si -jai-s -i (2) (-ja-np- ??) 
3. -i-pi -jai-@ -ja-bau 
du. 1 -j-6s(?) = -jai-w -- 
2 -ja-piz (7) -jai-piz (?) —_-ja-piz (9) 
pl. 1. -ja-maz -jai-m - 
2 -i-p -jai-p -i-p 
3 -Ja-npi -jai-n -ja-npau 
passive 
sg. 1. -jOi? -jai? τ — 
2 -ja-sai -jai-sau? — 
3 -Ja-pai -jai-pau? — 
du. & pl. -ja-npai — -jai-nbau? - 


Verbs with heavy roots: 
indicative subjunctive imperative 


active infinitive -ija-na 
sg. 1 -ἢ-ὃ -α τα — participle -ija-nd- 
2 -I-si -ijai-s -I (-ija-np-?) 
3. -1-pi -ijai-0 -ija-bau 
du. 1. -ij-6s (2) —-ijai-w — 
2 -ija-piz (7) -ijai-piz (0) -ija-piz (?) 
pl. 1 -ija-maz — -ijai-m --- 
2 -τῷρ -ijai-p -I-p 
3 -la-nbi -Wjai-n -ija-nbau 
passive 
sg. 1 -1j0i? -ijai? τ — 
2 -lja-sai -Ijai-sau? — 
3 -Ija-pai -jai-pau? -- 
du. & pl. -lja-nbai —-ijai-npau? - 


All strong verbs exhibited the following combinations of stem-vowel and 
endings in the finite past (which exhibited only active forms): 
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indicative subjunctive 


85. 1 ᾧ -ij-u (Φ; or -19) 
2 -t -1-Z 
3 ᾧ -i- 
du. τ - (ἢ -I-w 
2 -u-diz(?) -i-diz (2) 
pl 1 -u-m -1-m 
2 -u-d -i-d 
3 -u-n -1-n 


4.3.3 (ia) The first strong class 

The majority ablaut pattern of this class was pres. *1, past indic. sg. *ai, default 
past *i, past ptc. *i; the root normally ended in a consonant (but see further 
below). About thirty verbs of this majority type are securely reconstructable 
for PGmc.® Typical examples include: 


*bitana, *bait, *bitun, *bitanaz ‘bite’; 
*bidana, *baid, *bidun, *bidanaz ‘wait (for)’; 


*snipana, *snaip, *snidun, *snidanaz ‘cut’. 


About an equal number of well-attested examples are restricted to various 
subgroups of the family. 

It appears that there were no verbs of this class with roots ending in the 
geminate sonorant characteristic of the class (i.e., in *-ijj-), in contrast to the 
second and third classes (see the following two sections). 

Three verbs of this class seem to have had zero-grade presents with *i rather 
than *i in the root. The reconstruction of these verbs is more than usually 
inferential, but their principal parts in PGmc must have been: 


*digana, *daig, *digun, *diganaz ‘knead, make out of clay’; 
*stikana, *staik, *stikun, *stikanaz ‘stab, stick’; 
*wigana, *waih, *wigun, *wiganaz ‘fight’. 


The first of these verbs is attested only in Gothic, and its only attested present 
form is the pres. ptc. dat. sg. (weak) digandin (translating Gk πλάσαντι); but the 
form is unambiguous, and the verb was clearly inherited from PIE (cf. Seebold 
1970: 151-2). Since the Skt root-present almost certainly reflects the PIE inflec- 
tion, we must suppose that in this case (exceptionally) the verb was thematized 


6 The numbers given in this and subsequent sections are necessarily approximations. A lexeme that 
is ‘securely reconstructable’ for PGmc is by definition one which (a) is attested in Gothic (the most 
divergent daughter) and at least one other language, and/or (b) has good cognates outside the Gmc 
subgroup. Accidents of attestation inevitably give rise to uncertainty in numerous cases. 
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in Gmc on the basis of zero-grade rather than full-grade forms. ‘Fight’ is attested 
in every ‘Old’ Gmc language; its inflection has generally been regularized, but 
differently in each daughter, so that the original inflection is easy to recover (cf. 
Seebold 1970: 544-5). Two details of its form are noteworthy: the root clearly 
exhibited final */h/ underlyingly, which underwent the Verner’s Law voicing in 
the present stem because the following thematic vowel had originally been 
accented (as in Skt presents of the type tudati); and the present stem is a perfect 
etymological match for Olr. fichid—a very rare example of a tudati-type present 
appearing in more than one branch of the IE family. The example ‘stick’ survives 
as a verb only in WGmc, where the short vowel of its present stem has been 
lowered to e and the verb has been shifted into the fifth or even the fourth 
ablaut class (Seebold 1970: 467). But the vast majority of the verb’s putative 
derivatives are clearly derived from a verb of class I (ibid. 467-8), and Gk 
ori lew /stisden/ ‘to tattoo’ is the most convincing external cognate (ibid. 471). 

No PGmc class I j-presents are reconstructable. However, at least three 
PGmc verbs—*kinana ‘sprout’, *ginana ‘yawn, gape’, and *skinana ‘shine’-— 
must originally have had present stems formed with a nasal suffix, apparently 
thematic *-ni- ~ *na-. To be sure, only one attested inflectional form of any of 
these verbs lacks the nasal, namely Goth. past ptc. (nt. nom.-acc. sg.) uskija- 
nata ‘having sprouted’; otherwise *-n- has been reanalyzed as the root-final 
consonant. However, each of these verbs has a substantial number of deriva- 
tives that lack the *-n- (cf. ibid. 220, 291, 410), showing that it was an inflec- 
tional morpheme for much of the independent prehistory of PGmc.’ Since the 
spread of *-n- through the paradigm was probably a repeatable innovation, the 
situation in PGmc is not recoverable with certainty. The original formation of 
these presents is also somewhat unclear. From a PIE standpoint one would 
expect to find zero-grade roots before the nasal suffix, and for some of these 
verbs one might also expect that suffix to have been fientive *-n6- ~ *-na- (see 
3.4.3 (1) ). A few isolated facts suggest as much: Goth. past 3sg. uskeinoda ‘it 
sprouted’ (the only attested past form of that particular verb); class II weak OE 
ginian, OS gindn ‘to yawn’; and a few nominal derivatives with *-in- made 
from each of the verbs. But at least one fully ‘regular’ paradigm of this subclass 
is reconstructable for PGmc, namely 


*skinana, *skain, *skinun, *skinanaz ‘shine, appear’. 
The evidence does not seem to support more definite conclusions. 


4.3.3 (ib) The second strong class 


7 A few verbs of this shape that are not attested in Gothic and do not have secure external cognates 
also exhibit a possible derivative or two each without *-n-, which at least suggests that they might 
already have been part of the PGmc lexicon; see Seebold 1970: 171, 280, 484. 
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The majority ablaut pattern of this class was pres. *eu (~ *[iu]), past indic. sg. 
*au, default past *u, past ptc. *u; the root always ended in a consonant. About 
thirty verbs of this type, too, are securely reconstructable for PGmc. Typical 
examples include: 


*geutana, *gaut, *gutun, *gutanaz ‘pour’; 
*kleubana, *klaub, *klubun, *klubanaz ‘split’; 
*teuhana, *tauh, *tugun, *tuganaz ‘lead, pull’. 


About twenty other well-attested examples are restricted to various subgroups 
of the family. 

In at least three securely reconstructable examples—*blewwana ‘beat’ 
*brewwana ‘brew, and *kewwana ‘“chew—the consonant closing the root is 
identical with the preceding sonorant. The inflection of this subtype seems to 
have been regular, e.g. 


*kewwana, *kaww, *ku(w)un, *kuwanaz ‘chew. 


(Two further examples, *hnewwana ‘knock’ and *hrewwana ‘cause regret’, are 
restricted to NWGmc; both are very well attested.) The etymological source of 
these *ww remains unclear; it has often been suggested that they reflect *wH 
(cf. e.g. Lehmann 1965: 213-15), but of the putative PIE etyma only *gewH- 
‘chew’ can actually be shown to have ended in a laryngeal. (Almost all the 
other supposed Germanic reflexes of laryngeals listed in Lehmann 1965 are 
likewise questionable or indefensible.) 

No ‘normal’ zero-grade presents of class II appear anywhere in Germanic. 
However, presents with τ in place of the usual *eu are surprisingly common, 
especially in the northern dialects of WGmc. But only one is securely recon- 
structable for PGmce: 


*Jakana, *lauk, *lukun, *lukanaz ‘close’. 


Since this verb has no secure cognates outside of Gmc, the source of its *& is 
unknown. See vol. ii for discussion of the further development of this subclass. 
Neither j-presents nor nasal presents appear in class II. 


4.3.3 (ic) The third strong class 
This class had already been split in PGmc by the superficial rule raising *e to *i 
before tautosyllabic nasals. I deal first with the subclass of roots in *iNC, then 
with those in *elC and *erC; roots ending in two obstruents will be discussed 
at the end of the section. 

The ablaut pattern of the nasal subclass was pres. *iN, past indic. sg. *aN, 
default past *uN, past ptc. *uN; the root always ended in a consonant. About 
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twenty verbs of this type are securely reconstructable for PGme (including 
those ending in geminate nasals; see below). Typical examples include: 


*finpana, *fanp, *fundun, *fundanaz ‘find’; 
*drinkana, *drank, *drunkun, *drunkanaz ‘drink’; 
*brinnana, *brann, *brunnun, *brunnanaz ‘burn (intr.)’. 


Some thirty further well-attested examples are restricted to various subgroups 
of the family. 

In this subclass roots ending in geminates are common; they include about 
a third of the securely reconstructable examples (including the only one 
ending in a labial, *swimmana ‘swim’). Since most of the roots in question 
have no clear outside cognates, the etymological source of these geminates is 
difficult to determine. In one case, however, it seems fairly likely that PGmc 
*nn reflects earlier *nw (cf. Seebold 1970: 376-7): *rinnana ‘run; flow’ is likely 
to be cognate either with Skt rnoti ‘goes, arises’ (in which case *(H)r-nw- > 
*urnw- — *runw- — *renw- > *rinn-), or else (approximately) with Skt 
rinati ‘flows’ (with a different nasal suffix; in which case *ri-nw- > *rinn-, and 
the latter was reinterpreted as underlying */renn-/).8 

There were no minority present formations in this subclass. 

The ablaut pattern of the nonnasal subclass was pres. *eR (~ *[iR]), past 
indic. sg. *aR, default past *uR, past ptc. *uR; the root normally ended in a 
consonant (though see further below). About fifteen verbs of this type are 
securely reconstructable for PGmce. Typical examples include: 


*werpana, *warp, *wurdun, *wurdanaz ‘become’; 
*pbersana, *pbars, *purzun, *purzanaz ‘dry out’; 
*felhana, *falh, *fulgun, *fulganaz ‘enter’; 
*helpana, *halp, *hulpun, *hulpanaz ‘help’. 


Another two dozen well-attested examples are confined to various subgroups 
of the family. 

Verbs with roots in “ll are fairly well attested in the daughter languages, but 
the only one securely reconstructable for PGmc seems to be *swellana ‘swell’; 
as it has no clear outside cognates, the source of its Ἢ] is obscure. 

Though there are no simple thematic presents with zero-grade roots nor 
j-presents in this subclass, two nasal-suffixed presents are probably 
reconstructable for PGmc or its immediate ancestor, namely *spurnana ‘kick, 
stomp on’ and *murnana ‘lament, mourn’ The first of these verbs is attested 


8 The fact that most zero-grade derivatives of this stem exhibit a single *-n- (Seebold 1970: 376) 
might be taken as an indication that the suffix was originally *-nH-, not *-nw-; in that case the second 
Skt. verb cited could be the more plausible cognate. 
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only in NWGmc, and in every language the original present suffix *-n- has 
spread to the other stems of the verb (to the extent that they occur, ibid. 453); 
but all the derivatives lack the *-n- (ibid. 454), the zero-grade root is exactly 
what would be expected in a nasal-infixed present, and the Gmc present is an 
unproblematic reflex of PIE *spr-né-h,- ~ *spr-n-h,-. Whether the present 
suffix had already been leveled into the rest of the paradigm in PGmc cannot be 
determined. The second example is more problematic. Only OE murnan is 
actually inflected as a strong verb; Goth. maurnan and OHG mornén belong to 
the third weak class, and OE, OS weak class II mornian (OS also mornén) can 
reflect an earlier verb of that class. Yet the verb unquestionably exhibited a 
present-stem forming suffix (since PIE roots could not end in two sonorants), 
and development of such a present into a class III weak verb in PGmc would be 
unparalleled. That is perhaps as much as can usefully be said. 

It is striking that roots ending in *eCC, where both consonants are obstru- 
ents, also belong to this ablaut class. Probably only four such verbs are 
reconstructable for PGmc: 


*flehtana, *flaht, *fluhtun, *fluhtanaz ‘plait’; 
*preskana, *brask, *pruskun, *pruskanaz ‘thresh’; 
*wresk"ana, *wrask”, *wruskun, *wrusk“anaz ‘grow’; 
*fehtana, *faht, *fuhtun, *fuhtanaz ‘fight’. 


The fourth example is somewhat problematic: though it is attested only in 
WGmc«, it appears to be an exact cognate of Lat. pectere ‘to comb’, which can 
also mean ‘to thrash (someone)’; how to assess the relationships is necessarily 
a matter of judgment. The other three examples—including the only one with 
indisputable outside cognates, *flehtana (< PIE *plek-t-)—all began with CR- 
clusters; it seems clear that the *u of the zero-grade forms originally arose 
from a syllabic sonorant, and that the sequence *uR was adjusted on the 
model of the full-grade forms (e.g. *p]kt- > *fulht- — *fluht-; see 3.2.2 (i), 
4.2.2 (ii) ). Seven more examples of roots of this type are well attested 
in various subgroups of the family; very strikingly, all but one begin with 
CR-clusters, and the remaining example, PWGmc *leskan ‘be extinguished’, 
begins with a sonorant. Under the circumstances it is not very surprising that 
zero-grade *u has been extended to ‘fight’. 


4.3.3 (id) The fourth strong class 

Most of the verbs of this class exhibited roots ending in sonorants. So few 
are securely reconstructable for PGmc that it seems reasonable to give a 
complete list: 


*berana, *bar, *bérun, *buranaz ‘carry, bear’; 
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*skerana, *skar, *skérun, *skuranaz ‘shear’; 
*terana, *tar, *térun, *turanaz ‘tear’; 

*dwelana, *dwal, *dwélun, *d(w)ulanaz ‘go astray’; 
*helana, *hal, *hélun, *hulanaz ‘hide’; 

*stelana, *stal, *stélun, *stulanaz ‘steal’; 

*k”emana, *k”am, *k“émun, *kumanaz ‘come’; 
*nemana, *nam, *némun, *numanaz ‘take’; 
*temana, *tam, *témun, *tumanaz ‘fit’; 

*stenana, *stan, *sténun, *stunanaz ‘sigh, groan’. 


A zero-grade present of this class was probably *wulana ‘boil’ (vel sim.), 
which survives only in Gothic and is there attested only in the present. 
With the exception of *dwelana, *stelana, and *wulana, all these verbs have 
good PIE etymologies. It is possible that a verb *bremana ‘roar’ should also be 
reconstructed for PGmce; the reconstruction rests on a single OHG form, a 
derived class I weak verb, and some names of insects, but Lat. fremere appears 
to be a perfect cognate (cf. Seebold 1970: 135). Other possible examples are still 
less certain. PNWGmc *k"elana ‘suffer’ may or may not have outside cognates 
(ibid. 313-14); the same can be said of PWGmc *pweran ‘stir up’ (ibid. 528) 
and OHG sweran ‘be painful, smart’ (ibid. 494). A couple of examples are 
completely confined to the ‘continental’ WGmc languages and so are of no 
relevance here. It seems clear that this is largely a class of inherited verbs that 
has undergone very little expansion in several millennia of development. 

The only other verb that clearly belonged to this ablaut class in PGmc 
exhibits a root of the shape *CReC-: 


*brekana, *brak, *brékun, *brukanaz ‘break’. 


All the ‘Old’ Gmc. languages except ON (which has lost the verb) and OF 
exhibit reflexes of *u in the past ptc.; it seems clear that the *u arose from the 
syllabic sonorant that one would expect in zero-grade forms (see the preced- 
ing section with references). However, this was not the only PGmc root of 
such a shape. The ablaut class membership of the others is a complex problem 
that will be discussed at the end of the following section. 


4.3.3 (i.e) The fifth strong class 
Here belong most roots ending in *-eC-, where *C is an obstruent. They fall 
naturally into several subclasses, which will be discussed in turn. 

The only vowel-initial example—in fact, the only strong verb beginning 
with *e- —was the inherited basic verb meaning ‘eat’: 


*etana, *ét, *étun, *etanaz. 
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It appears that the reduplicating syllable had contracted with the root in the 
past indic. sg. (see 3.4.3 (ii) ). 

Otherwise the default ablaut pattern for this class was pres. *e (~ *[i]), past 
indic. sg. *a, default past *é, past ptc. *e—identical with that of the fourth 
class, except that the past ptc. exhibits an e-grade root. 

The largest class of these verbs exhibited roots of the shape *CeC-. Some 
seventeen simple thematic presents with default ablaut can be reconstructed 
for PGmce, and fourteen of them have clear PIE etymologies. The following 
are typical: 


*gebana, *gab, *gébun, *gebanaz ‘give’; 

*k”epana, *k”ap, *k”édun, *k”edanaz ‘say’; 
*seh“ana, *sah™, *ségun (subj. *séwi-), *sewanaz ‘see’; 
*wegana, *wag, *wégun, *weganaz ‘move’; 

*wesana, *was, *wézun, *wezanaz ‘stay, be’. 


Three further examples are confined to WGmc. Once again we are in the 
presence of an old class that has undergone very little expansion. 

Three verbs of this class reconstructable for PGmc exhibited j-presents, and 
all three have good PIE etymologies: 


*bidjana, *bad, *bédun, *bedanaz ‘ask for’; 
*ligjana, *lag, *légun, *leganaz ‘lie’; 
*sitjana, *sat, *sétun, *setanaz ‘sit’. 


The last two have been remodeled as simple thematic presents in Gothic. 
A fourth example, *pigjana ‘receive’, appears to have been a NWGmc innov- 
ation. Note that the presence of the *j has raised the root vowel to *i 
throughout the present stem of these verbs. 

There were no other minority present types among roots of this shape. 

Roots of the shape *CReC- pose some complex problems. I noted above 
that ‘break’ clearly belonged to class IV in PGmc. At least one such verb clearly 
belonged to class V: 


*wrekana, *wrak, *wrékun, *wrekanaz ‘drive (out), pursue’. 


The past ptc. with internal *e is securely reconstructable on the basis of 
Goth. wrikans, ON rekinn, and OE wrecen (ibid. 568-9); OHG disagrees 
with girohhan, but it is clear that verbs of this type have largely been shifted 
into class IV in OHG. For other PGmc verbs of this type the evidence is 
insufficient to permit the reconstruction of the past participle. PGmc 
*swefana ‘sleep’ survives only in ON and OE (though it has an absolutely 
solid PIE etymology); ON sofinn could reflect either *sweb- or *sub-, and 
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the OE past ρίς. is not attested (Seebold 1970: 482). For *hlefana ‘steal’ (the 
inherited PIE word) we have only Goth. pres. hlifan and past subj. 3sg. hlefi 
(ibid. 261). PGmec *hrepana ‘sift, though it has good Celtic and Baltic 
cognates, survives only in OHG redan, of which the past ptc. is not attested 
(ibid. 274). Other examples are restricted to various subgroups of the family. 
In OHG they usually (though not invariably) belong to class IV; in ON and 
OE they usually belong to class V. The most evenly balanced example is 
PNWGmc “*drepana ‘hit, kill; which belongs to class IV in OHG 
(past. ptc. gitroffan), class V in ON (past ptc. drepinn), and vacillates in 
OE (past ptc. drepen and dropen); the OS past ptc. is not attested, and OF 
lacks the verb (ibid. 166). 

Two roots of this shape seem to have exhibited zero-grade presents in 
PGmc, namely *trudana ‘step on, tread’ and *knudana ‘knead’ The former 
is solidly attested in the non-WGmc languages: 


Goth. trudan, —, —, trudans; 
ON troda, trad, tradu, trodinn 


(ibid. 505); in those languages it was clearly a class IV verb. In WGmc, 
however, we find a class V verb: 


OE tredan, treed, trédon, treden; 
OF treda, —, —, treden; 
OHG tretan, trat, tratun, gitretan. 


Even the OHG verb? belongs unambiguously to the fifth class. Since the 
anomalous zero-grade present must be original, the WGmc e-grade present 
can only be an innovation, but its source is unclear. We might consider 
positing a PGmc paradigm 


*trudana, *trad, *trédun, *tredanaz (?) ‘step or 


with an e-grade past participle, which could easily have been leveled in both 
directions; but it is difficult to see why the participle should not have 
exhibited a zero-grade root when even the present stem did so. The alternative 
is to suggest that this verb was shifted into the fifth class in WGmc by sheer 
‘pattern pressure’, based on the shape of its root. The case of ‘knead’ is similar, 
but the data are sketchier: 


Old Swedish knodha, —, —, —; 


OE cnedan, —, cnédon, cneden; 


9 Apparently omitted from Seebold 1970: 505 by mistake, since he lists it in his summary table and 
lists OHG compounds of it (ibid.). 
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OS —, —, —, giknedan; 
OHG knetan, knat, —, giknetan 


(cf. ibid. 303-4). 
Finally, this group included one verb with a nasal suffix that is securely 
reconstructable for PGmc: 


*fregnana, *frah, *frégun, *freganaz ‘ask’. 


The reflexes of this verb have undergone extensive analogical remodeling, 
especially in WGmc (ibid. 208-9), but the shape of the PGmc paradigm is not 
doubtful. It is striking that an e-grade root occurred not only in the past pte. 
but also in the present, even though the Verner’s Law voicing of the root-final 
consonant shows that the suffix must originally have been accented (which 
might lead us to expect a zero-grade root). 


4.3.3 (if) The sixth strong class 

It seems likely that in the vowel-initial verbs of this class—namely *akana 
‘drive’, *alana ‘nourish, rear (a child), and *anana ‘breathe’-—the reduplicat- 
ing syllable and root syllable contracted to a trimoric vowel in the past indic. 
sg. stem; a typical PGmc paradigm would then have been 


*akana, *Ok, *6kun, *akanaz ‘drive’. 


Though the first of these verbs is attested only in ON (and OE?; see Seebold 
1970: 75) and the third must be inferred from the single Gothic form uzon ‘he 
expired’, all three have solid PIE etymologies. 

So far as can be determined, the ablaut pattern of the remaining verbs of 
this class in PGmc was pres. *a, past ἴδ, past ptc. *a. About fourteen verbs 
with simple thematic presents to roots of the shape *C(C)aC- are reconstruct- 
able for PGmc; these are typical: 


*farana, *for, *forun, *faranaz ‘travel, go’; 
*malana, *mol, *mélun, *malanaz ‘grind’; 
*wadana, *wod, *wodun, *wadanaz ‘wade, walk’; 
*skabana, *skob, *skobun, *skabanaz ‘shave’; 
*hlapana, *hlop, *hlodun, *hladanaz ‘load’; 
*slahana, *sloh, *slogun, *slaganaz ‘hit, kill’ 


As can be seen, the exact shape of the root does not affect the ablaut. About 
half as many well-attested examples are confined to particular subgroups of 
the family. 

j-presents are common in this ablaut class; the following are securely 
reconstructable for PGmc: 
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*swarjana, *swOr, *sworun, *s(w)uranaz (*swaranaz?) ‘swear’; 
*habjana, *hof, *hobun, *habanaz ‘lift’; 

*sabjana, *sof, *sobun, *sabanaz ‘notice’; 

*skapjana, *skop, *skodun, *skadanaz ‘hurt, harm’; 
*skapjana, *skop, *skopun, *skapanaz ‘make, fashion’; 
*frapjana, *frop, *frodun, *fradanaz ‘understand’; 

*hlahjana, *hloh, *hlogun, *hlaganaz ‘laugh’; 

*wahsijana, *wohs, *wohsun, *wahsanaz ‘grow’. 


The first example has been remodeled as a simple thematic present in Gothic. 
The last example appears as a simple thematic verb in WGmc and partly in ON, 
but not in Gothic (ibid. 532); both the pattern of attestation and the fact that the 
j-present can be explained as a PIE derived present (with an o-grade root) 
suggest that the j-present is old. The only clearly innovative j-present in this 
class of strong verbs is PWGmc *stapjan ‘step’; whether ON kefja ‘press down’ 
is cognate with Gk βάπτειν /bapte:n/ ‘to dip’ (ibid. 311-12) is very unclear. 

The only unarguable nasal-infixed present of PGmc also belonged to this 
ablaut class: 


*standana, *stop, *stodun, *stadanaz ‘stand’. 


While this verb obviously reflects PIE *steh,- ‘stand’, its formation is more 
than a little unclear. The past stem appears to reflect pre-PGmc *stat- (< 
*steh,-t- ??); the past ptc. (preserved in ON stadinn) appears to reflect the 
corresponding form with a short vowel, *stat- (< *sth,-t- ??). The nasal 
appears to have been infixed to form the present stem. No close parallels 
from other subgroups of IE can be cited. 

Other nasal-affixed presents of this class are much more uncertain. OE 
weecnan ‘wake up’ is a strong verb, but both its fientive meaning and ON weak 
class II vakna suggest that we ought to reconstruct a PGme class IV weak 
verb *wak-n6- ~ *wak-na-. (Goth. pres. ptc. gawaknands ‘(upon) awakening’ 
is morphologically ambiguous.) For an even less certain example see Seebold 
1970: 531. 


4.3.3 (ig) The seventh strong class 
This is a residual category, unified by a single morphological feature: finite 
pasts of this class were still reduplicated in Gothic and must have been so in 
PGmce as well. I will first deal with the reduplicating syllable and then treat 
subclasses of verbs, defined by the shape of their root-syllables, in turn. 

The basic shape of the reduplicating syllable was the initial consonant of 
the root followed by the vowel *e. Clusters of *s followed by a stop 
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were reduplicated in their entirety; otherwise only the initial consonant was 
reduplicated, even if another consonant (in practice always a sonorant) 
followed. If there was no initial consonant, the reduplicating syllable was 
simply *e-. Except for the last detail, the reduplicating rule was inherited from 
PIE without change. 

Since the accent originally fell on the root, not the reduplicating syllable, 
Verner’s Law ought to have applied to root-initial voiceless fricatives. In the 
case of *s we can show that it did: in Gothic we find gasaizlep ‘he fell asleep’ 
beside saislep ‘he slept} ON sera ‘I sowed’ can only reflect PGmc *sez6; and 
the curious OHG infix -er- occasionally found in the pasts of a number of 
these verbs probably reflects sequences *-e-r- and *-e-z- (which would have 
merged by regular sound change) reinterpreted and generalized (Noreen 1923: 
340; Braune and Eggers 1975: 288 with references). In the case of the other 
fricatives, however, there is no trace of the Verner’s Law alternation, so that we 
must reconstruct restored root-initial voiceless fricatives for PGmc. That is 
probably realistic: since *z was the only voiced obstruent that arose only by 
Verner’s Law, the *s ~ *z alternation should have been more transparent than 
the other outputs of the rule, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
(morphologized) Verner’s Law rule might have been more resistant to loss 
in the case of the sibilants for that reason. In what follows I will assume such a 
scenario for PGmc. 

Of the nine strong verbs with root-internal *é reconstructable for PGmc, 
six can be shown to have replaced that vowel with *6 in the past stems, 
because such pasts are actually attested in Gothic (the only daughter that 
regularly preserves reduplication); an occasional Old Swedish past lot ‘(s)he 
allowed’ probably confirms that. The verbs in question are reconstructable as: 


*grétana, *gegrot, *gegrdtun, *grétanaz ‘weep’; 
*létana, *lelot, *lelotun, *létanaz ‘let’; 

*rédana, *rerad, *rerddun, *rédanaz ‘advise’; 

*séana, *sez6, *sezoun, *séanaz ‘sow; 

*tékana, *tetok, *tetokun, *tékanaz ‘touch’; 

*wéana, *wew6, *wewoun, *wéanaz ‘blow [of wind]. 


In addition, *h“étana ‘push (continuously), drive out’, though it does not 
survive in Gothic, probably belonged to this group, since a derived verb with 
root-internal *6 is attested (Goth. Wotjan, ON Ποία ‘threaten’, formally 
parallel to ON greeta ‘cause to weep’). On the other hand, at least one verb 
of this shape did not ablaut, to judge from its Gothic paradigm: 


*slépana, *sezlép, *sezlépun, *slépanaz ‘sleep’. 
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The past of the remaining reconstructable verb, *blésana ‘blow [with the 
breath]’, is not reconstructable with certainty, because it is not attested in 
Gothic and (like all reduplicating pasts) has been drastically remodeled in 
NWGnmc (see vol. ii). It is true that there are no derivatives of this verb with 
internal *6; but that is likewise true not only of *slépana, which does not 
ablaut, but also of *létana, *rédana, and *séana, which do. (*tékana and 
*wéana have no reconstructable PGmc derivatives; though *windaz ‘wind’ is 
of course etymologically related to the latter, it must already have been a 
fossilized noun by the PGmce period.) About eight more strong verbs with 
root-internal *é are well attested in various subgroups of the family. 

All the remaining strong verbs of class VII exhibit no ablaut. About thirty 
are reconstructable for PGmc The following are typical: 

ἘΠ sana, *h“eh"6s, *h“eh”6zun, *h”6zanaz ‘cough; 

*roana, *rer6, *reroun, *roanaz ‘row; 

*haitana, *hehait, *hehaitun, *haitanaz ‘call’; 

*skaipana, *skeskaib, *skeskaidun, *skaidanaz ‘separate’; 

*aukana, *eauk, *eaukun, *aukanaz ‘increase’; 

*hawwana, *hehaww, *hehawwun, *hawwanaz ‘chop’; 

*falpana, *fefalb, *fefaldun, *faldanaz ‘fold’; 

*staldana, *stestald, *stestaldun, *staldanaz ‘possess’; 

*fanhana, *fefanh, *fefangun, *fanganaz ‘take, seize’. 


Half as many again are well attested in various subgroups of the family. 
A single j-present of class VII is reconstructable for PGmc with reasonable 
certainty: 


*wopijana, *wewop, *wewopun, *wopanaz ‘cry out, lament’. 
It is true that this verb is strong only in WGmc (where it often means ‘weep’); 
both Goth. wopjan ‘call’ and ON cepa ‘cry out’ are class I weak verbs. However, 
since transfer of a j-present into the first weak class is surely an easily repeatable 
change, it seems reasonable to reconstruct this as a strong verb for PGmce. 

Finally, a word must be said about PGmc *arjana ‘plow. In ON, OE, and 
OF its reflexes are regular class I weak verbs, which can of course reflect (at 
least partly independent) innovations. In Gothic we have only the present. In 
OHG, however, we find an indic. 3pl. iarun, which is unambiguously a class 
VII strong past. (There are also some forms that are difficult to interpret; see 
Seebold 1970: 82.) One would have expected to find a class VI preterite 
instead, given the shape of the root. What the PGmc situation was can only 
be guessed at. 
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4.3.3 (ii) Weak verbs The present stems of the various classes of weak verbs 
differ too much to be treated together conveniently. However, all weak verbs 
share the formation of the finite past and past participle and distinctive past 
indicative singular endings. 

The weak past ptc. was always an a/6-stem adjective, and the suffix was 
usually *-da- (see below for exceptions). The same dental obstruent was the 
first segment of the finite past suffix. The (default) suffix and the endings of 
the finite past were: 


indicative subjunctive 
sg. 1 -d-6 -déd-ij-u (?; or -déd-i ??) 
2 -d-éz -déd-1-z 
3 -d-é -déd-i-@ 
du. τ -déd-i (?) -déd-i-w 
2 -déd-u-diz (?) -déd-i-diz (?) 
pl. 1 -déd-u-m -déd-i-m 
2 -déd-u-d -déd-i-d 
3 -déd-u-n -déd-i-n 


It can be seen that the endings differed from those of the strong past only in 
the indicative singular. Since the inflection of the entire finite past can be 
predicted from a single form, it is not necessary to list more than one form as 
a ‘principal part’ of a weak verb; I use the indicative 355. 

The following sections will treat the various classes of PGme weak verbs in 
turn. 


4.3.3 (iia) Weak verbs with simple thematic presents 
For the endings of the present see 4.3.3 (i). This was already a rare relic type in 
PGmc; at most three examples are reconstructable: 


*bringana, *branhté, *branhtaz ‘bring’; 
*brikana, *brahté, *brihtaz ‘need’; 
*biiana, *biidé ‘dwell’ 


The comparative evidence for this type is far from uniform. ‘Bring’ exhibits 
this anomalous paradigm in all the daughters (except ON, which lost the 
verb), though there are various byforms which are obviously analogical 
innovations (strong pasts and past participles and j-presents; see Seebold 
1970: 136-7). ‘Need’ has acquired a j-present in Gothic; in WGmc it is mostly 
a strong verb, though a weak past briichte also appears, rather late, in OHG 
(in which the strong past is also very sparsely attested; see ibid. 140-1). “Dwell’ 
is a much less certain case. The OE and OHG past stems support the 
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reconstruction given above, though there are also isolated OHG forms with 
an infix -ir- that can only reflect a class VII strong past. In ON the past is 
strong; in Gothic we find a class III weak past bauaida. No past forms are 
attested in OS, and the verb fails to appear in OF. Thus the reconstruction 
given above is not certain, though it seems to me to be the most plausible 
alternative. 

Note that the past stems of all these verbs were formed with no vowel 
between the root and the suffix. That is also true of the next group to be 
discussed. 


4.3.3 (ii.b) Class I weak verbs with no linking vowel in the past 

All class I weak verbs have j-presents; see 4.3.3 (i) for the endings. Exactly five 
with no linking vowel before the past suffix are reconstructable for PGmc; all 
are well attested in the oldest daughters (though ‘look for’ has been regular- 
ized in Gothic and ‘buy lost in ON). They were very similar formally: 


*bugjana, *buhté, *buhtaz ‘buy’; 

*sokijana, *sohté, *sohtaz ‘look for, seek’; 
*wurkijana, *wurhté, *wurhtaz ‘work, make’; 
*pankijana, *panhté, *panhtaz ‘perceive, think’; 
*punkijana, *punhté, *punhtaz ‘seem’. 


The last two were obviously related derivationally, though the relationship 
was unique. 

In the NWGmc languages this class of verbs underwent a surprising 
expansion; the details differ from language to language. For further discussion 
see vol. ii. 


4.3.3 (ii.c) Regular class I weak verbs 
These had present stems exactly like those of the preceding class, but past 
stems in *-id- and past participles in *-ida-. This was a very large and 
productive class of verbs in PGmc. There were several derivational types. 
More than two dozen causatives of this class derived from strong verbs are 
securely reconstructable for PGmc; since many more examples are confined to 
various subgroups of the family, it is clear that this was a productive type. 
Those made from roots with internal *e or *é exhibit *a or *6 (< PIE ἕο or δ] 
*oH) in the root; root-final voiceless fricatives are voiced by the Verner’s Law 
rule. These examples are typical: 


*atjana, *atidé, *atidaz ‘cause to eat’  *etana ‘eat’; 
*brannijana, *brannidé, *brannidaz ‘burn’ (trans.) — *brinnana ‘burr’ 
(intr.); 
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*drankijana ‘cause to drink’ «-- *drinkana ‘drink’; 
*lagjana ‘lay’ — *ligjana ‘lie’; 

*laizijana ‘teach’ < pret.-pres. *lais “(s)he knows’; 
*bilaibijana ‘leave’ — *bilibana ‘be left over’; 
*nazjana ‘save’ <— *nesana ‘survive’; 

*raizijana ‘raise’ «- *risana ‘rise’; 

*satjana ‘seat, set’ — *sitjana ‘sit’; 

*frawardijana ‘destroy’ — *frawerpana ‘perish’; 
*grOtijana ‘cause to weep’ — *grétana ‘weep’; 
*wakjana ‘awaken’ (tr.) — *wak-, cf. *wakai- ~ *wakja- “be awake’; 
*farjana ‘carry across’ — *farana ‘travel, go’; 
*forijana ‘lead, bring’ — *farana; 

*hlogijana “cause to laugh’ — *hlahjana ‘laugh’. 


(On the ablaut of the last few examples see 4.2.2 (ii).) Already in PGmc there 
seem to have been some fossilized causatives derived from basic verbs no 
longer in use; fairly clear examples include: 


*sandijana ‘send’ — *sinp-, cf. *sinbaz ‘journey’ (cf. Seebold 1970: 394-5); 

*tandijana ‘kindle’ — *tinp-, cf. ON tinna ‘flint’ (cf. ibid. 502); 

*tawjana ‘make’ < *‘fit’ (trans.), root PIE *dewh.,- ‘fit’ (intrans.) (cf. Toch. B 
tswetdr ‘it fits’, Gk δύνασθαι /dtinast*ai/ ‘be able’ Ringe 1996: 31 with 
references); 

*wazjana ‘clothe, dress’ < PIE *woséye/o-, caus. of *westor ‘(s)he’s wearing. 


There are also some derived verbs of this shape that seem to differ little in 
meaning from the basic verbs from which they are derived; presumably they 
reflect (as a class) the PIE intensives and iteratives which were identical in form 
with causatives. The following seem reasonably clear (cf. Meid 1967: 247): 


*draibijana ‘drive’ — *dribana; 
*wagjana ‘move’ — *wegana; 
*waljana ‘choose’ <— *wiljana ‘want’; 
*wrakjana ‘drive (out)’ — *wrekana. 


However, some caution is necessary in judging examples of this type. In 
Gothic, at least, the difference between a basic strong verb and a derived 
class I verb can be a simple matter of transitivity, e.g. gastigqan ‘knock vs. 
gastagqjan ‘knock on’ (Feist 1939 s.vv. gastagqjan, stigqan). Other cases are 
less clear; for instance, the semantic relationship between *windana ‘wind, 
wrap’ and *wandijana ‘turn’ (trans.) had obviously undergone some sort 
of idiosyncratic development, but the extra-Gmc cognates are not clear 
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enough to allow us to reconstruct it with certainty (see Seebold 1970: 
554-6). 

Denominatives of this class were also common and_ productive. 
Those derived from adjectives were usually factitive, e.g.: 


*daudijana ‘kill’ — *daudaz ‘dead’; 

*fullijana ‘fill? — *fullaz ‘full’; 

*furhtijana ‘frighten’ — *furhtaz ‘afraid’; 
*garwijana ‘prepare’ — *garwaz ‘ready’; 
*hailijana ‘heal’ — *hailaz ‘whole, healthy’; 
*lausijana ‘release’ — *lausaz ‘empty, loose, free’; 
*warmijana ‘heat, warm’ — *warmaz ‘warm’. 


The semantics of those derived from nouns seem to have been governed by 
the semantics of the noun, e.g.: 

*dailijana ‘divide’ — *dailiz ‘part’; 

*domijana ‘judge’ «-- *domaz ‘judgment’; 

*Jaistijana ‘follow — *laistaz ‘track’; 

*namnijana ‘name’ — *namo (*namin-, *namn-) ‘name’; 

*rik”izjana ‘get dark — *rek”az (*rik“iz-) ‘darkness’. 


At least one denominative was already fully fossilized in PGme: 
*hauzijana ‘hear’ < PIE *h,k-h,ows-ié/0- ‘be sharp-eared’. 


In some cases it is difficult to determine whether a class I weak verb was 
derived from any of its associated nouns or whether they were all derived 
from the verb; typical examples are *gaumijana ‘notice, pay attention to’ and 
*wrogijana ‘accuse’ (see Feist 1939 s.vv. gaumjan, wrohjan). 

Finally, a considerable number of these verbs are not well enough under- 
stood etymologically to allow confident statements about their derivational 
status; solidly reconstructable examples include *hazjana ‘praise’, *huljana 
‘cover, *saljana ‘offer, give; and *warjana ‘ward off, defend’. At least one, 
*siwjana ‘sew, is the reflex of a PIE present in *-ye/o- whose reconstruction 
poses complex problems (cf. e.g. Feist 1939 s.v. siujan). 


4.3.3 (iid) Class II weak verbs 

Because of the pre-PGmc loss of intervocalic *j and the subsequent contrac- 
tion of the vowels thus brought into hiatus, the stem vowel of presents of this 
class was trimoric *6 (see Cowgill 1959); the past suffix complex was *-6-d- ~ 
*-6-déd-, while the past ptc. ended in *-6-da-. The endings of the present 
were the following: 
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indicative subjunctive imperative 


active infinitive -6-na 
sg. 1 -ὖ τῷ — participle -6-nd- (-6-nb- 2) 
2 -6-si -0-S -ὸ 
3. -0-pi -ὖὸ -6-pau 
du. 1 -0s (?) -6-w — 
2 -0-piz (?) -6-piz (?) -6-piz (?) 
pl. 1 -6-maz  -6-m - 
2 -6- -ὃ- -ὃ- 
3. -0-npi -ὅ-ἢ -0-npau 
passive 
sg. 1-61 ἐπ - 
2 -6-sai -6-sau? -- 
-0-pai -0-pau? - 


du. &pl. -O-npai —_ -6-npau? — 


(The original final vowel of the imperative 2sg. should have been lost before 
the loss of *j and contraction, but it seems clear that the contraction product 
*o had been leveled into that form already in PGmc.) 

The oldest members of this class must have been denominatives formed 
from 6-stem nouns; reconstructable examples include: 


*karona ‘worry about’ — *kar6 ‘worry’; 

*labona ‘invite’ — *lapo ‘invitation’; 

*salbona ‘anoint’ — *salb6 ‘ointment, salve’; 

*sibjona ‘reconcile’ — *sibjo ‘relationship, friendship’; 
*sweglona ‘play the flute’ — *sweglo ‘flute’. 


But already in the PGmc period verbs of this class were being formed from 
nouns of other stem classes, and especially from adjectives, e.g.: 


*aljanona ‘be zealous’ — *aljana ‘zeal’; 

*fiskona ‘fish, catch fish’ — *fiskaz ‘fish’; 

*fripona ‘make peace’ — *fribuz ‘peace’; 

*hulona ‘hollow out’ — *hulaz ‘hollow; 

*galikona ‘compare’ «- *galikaz ‘similar’; 

*werpona ‘value’ — *werbaz ‘worth’ (adj.); 

*aigin6na ‘appropriate, possess’ — *aiganaz ‘possessed, (one’s) own’; 
*faginona ‘be glad’ — *faganaz ‘glad’. 


There are a few ambiguous examples, for instance: 
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*wund6na ‘wound’ — *wund6 ‘(a) wound’? or *wundaz ‘wounded’? 


Also in the PGmce period at least two deverbal patterns had developed, one 
with *a in the root and the other with *e, though reconstructable examples are 
few: 


*h”arbona ‘go here and there, wander’ (cf. Goth. warbon, ON hvarfa, OE 
hwearfian, OS hwarbén) — *h”erbana ‘turn’; 

*wlaitona ‘look around’ (cf. Goth. wlaiton, ON leita; OE wlatian ‘stare at’) 
<— *wlitana ‘look’; 

*metona ‘think over’ (cf. Goth. miton, OE gedancmetian; OHG 
widarme336n ‘compare’) «-- *metana ‘measure’. 


There were a few fossilized verbs, no longer analyzable in PGmc, e.g.: 


*frijona ‘love’ < (post?-)PIE *priHeh,yé/6- (cf. Skt priyaydte ‘(s)he 
reconciles’); 
*wratona ‘travel’ (cf. Goth. wraton; ON rata ‘wander around’; etymology?). 


But the most important characteristic of this class was that new denomina- 
tives belonging to it could be formed freely. 


4.3.3 (ii.e) Stative verbs of weak class III 

Unlike the classes discussed above, this class of verbs and the ones discussed 
below were well defined semantically as well as formally. If the arguments 
presented in section 3.4.3 (i) are correct, the present stem vowel of this class 
was *-ai- ~ *-ja-, and both past *-d- ~ *-déd- and past ptc. *-da- were 
added to the root syllable with no linking vowel. The endings of the present 
were: 


indicative subjunctive imperative 


active infinitive-ja-na 
sg. 1 -j-6 -ja-W — participle -ja-nd- 
2 -ai-si -jai-s -ai (-ja-np- ἢ) 
3 -ai-pi -jai-0 -ja-bau 
du. 1 -j-6s(?) — -jai-w — 
2 -ja-piz (?) -jai-piz (7)  -ja-piz (?) 
pl. 1. -ja-maz -jai-m — 
2 -ai-p -jai-p -ai-p 
3 -ja-npi -jai-n -ja-npau 


(In this class too the imperative 2sg. is likely to reflect analogical leveling, 
though the details are unclear.) 
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It is unclear whether Sievers’ Law was extended to apply to the *-j- of this 
suffix; as it happens, reconstructable class ΠῚ weak verbs in which it could 
have applied are few. In what follows I have assumed that it did, since it was 
otherwise exceptionless in PGmc; if that is correct, then every *-j- in the above 
table should actually be *-(i)j-. 

A fairly large proportion of the verbs of this class seem to have been 
unanalyzable fossils, and it is those that typically survive in northern WGmc: 


*sagjana, *sagdé, *sagdaz ‘say’ (cf. Lith. sakyti); 

*pagjana ‘be silent’ (cf. Lat. tacére); 

*siljana ‘be silent’ (cf. Lat. silére); 

*libjana ‘live’ (cf. OCS prilipéti ‘adhere’?); 

*habjana ‘hold, have’ (with the root of *habjana ‘lift = Lat. capere ‘take’); 

*puljana ‘endure’ (derivative of PIE *telh,- ‘lift’); 

*fijana ‘hate’ (cf. Skt piyate ‘(s)he insults’); 

*hatjana ‘hate’ (with derived noun *hataz ~ *hatiz-; cf. Oscan gen. sg. cadeis 

‘enmity ); 

*hugjana ‘think’ (etymology?). 
Others, however, were transparently derived statives; those tend to 
survive in Gothic and OHG. Some of the reconstructable examples were 


deverbal: 


*hangijana ‘hang’ (intr.) «-- *hanhana ‘hang’ (trans.); 

*wakjana ‘be awake’ — *wak- (cf. class I *wakjana ‘awaken’ (trans.), class IV 
*wak-no- ~ *wak-na- ‘wake up’ (intr.) ); 

*witjana ‘observe, pay attention to, possibly — *witana ‘look after; 
reproach’ (or is this a fossilized cognate of Lat. vidére ‘see’?). 


Others were denominative: 


*fastijana ‘fast’ (*‘resist the temptation to eat’, cf. Dishington 1976: 857) — 
*fastaz ‘fixed, firm’; 
*galikijana ‘be pleasing’ «- *galikaz ‘similar’; 
*rainijana ‘conspire, plot’ (*‘be secret’) — *riin6 ‘secret’; 
*surgijana ‘be sad’ <— *surg6 ‘worry, sorrow. 
One appears to have been an inherited stative formed to a Caland root, 


undoubtedly still interpretable as derived in PGmc, but not necessarily with 
a clear derivational basis: 


*rudjana ‘be red’ —< PIE *h,rudh-éh,- (cf. PGmce *reudana ‘redden,, *raudaz 
‘red’). 
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4.3.3 ((1.[) Factitive verbs of weak class II 

This class of verbs survives as a recognizable (sub)class only in Gothic, and 
even in that language its inflection and that of the preceding class have been 
homogenized. If the arguments presented in section 3.4.3 (i) are correct, the 
past ended in *-ad- ~ *-adéd- and the past ptc. in *-ada-; the inflection of the 
present, to the extent that it can be reconstructed at all, was the following: 


indicative subjunctive imperative 


active infinitive -a-na 
sg. 1 -6 - 22? - participle -a-nd- 
2 -ai-si - 222-5 -ai (-4-np- 9) 
3. -ai-pi -227-0) -a-bau 
du. 1 -6s (Ὁ) -22?-w = 
2 -a-piz (2?) -???-piz (?) -a-piz (?) 
pl. 1 -a-maz = -???-m - 
2 -ai- -22¢-p -al-p 
3 -a-npi -22?-n -a-nbau 
Passive 
sg. 1 22? 222 — 
2 -a-sal -22?-sau -- 
3. -a-pai -22¢-bau — 


du.& pl. -a-npai = -???-nbau - 


The suffix of the subjunctive is difficult to reconstruct; it should be the sound- 
change outcome of pre-PGmc *-a-jai-, which should in the first instance have 
contracted to *-ai-; but (1) the further development of that diphthong is 
unknown, and (2) in any case it could have been replaced analogically (as the 
imperative 2sg. ending almost certainly was). 

Only two of the Gothic examples have clear cognates in another daughter 
(namely OHG), so strictly speaking they are the only examples reconstruct- 
able for PGmce: 


*armana ‘pity’ (*‘consider poor’; Goth. arman, OHG ir-b-armén) — 
*armaz ‘poor’ 

*pbewana ‘enslave, subject’ (Goth. gapiwan, OE peowian (shifted into class 
II); OHG dewén ‘humiliate’) — *pewaz ‘slave’. 


However, the fact that this type obviously became unproductive very early in 
the separate history of NWGmc might reasonably lead us to project the single 
ON example back into PGmc, with due caution: 


?*warana ‘make aware’ (ON mik varir ‘I expect’) — *waraz ‘aware’. 
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For the history of WGmc this class is unimportant, though its inflection 
seems to have spread to the statives in Gothic and (for the most part) ON. 


4.3.3 (ii.g) Class IV weak verbs 
This remained a separate class of verbs only in Gothic; in ON (and WGmc, to 
the extent that they survived at all) their inflection became exactly like that of 
weak class II or (in OHG) weak class III. It is clear that the past suffix was 
*-ndd- ~ *-nddéd-; it seems unlikely that these fientive verbs already had past 
participles in PGmc. In Gothic the present stem suffix is *-n- followed by the 
thematic vowel, but the development of the class in NWGmc suggests that 
that was not the case in PGmce. Since the PIE suffix complex that gave rise to 
the PGmce present stem suffix should have given PGmc *-n6- ~ *-na-, it is 
reasonable to suppose that that was the shape of the morpheme in PGmc 
(see section 3.4.3 (i) ). Unfortunately the distribution of suffix alternants is 
difficult to recover, and it does not seem helpful to give even a tentative table 
of endings here. 

Verbs of this class were fientive in meaning. At least six deverbative 
examples are securely reconstructable for PGmce: 


PGmce *libnoé- ~ *libna- ‘be left over’ (ON lifna ‘to survive’; Goth. aflifnan 
‘to be left over’ has introduced a voiceless fricative by reanalysis), made 
to the root of *bi-libana ‘to stay’ and stative *libjana ‘to live’; 

PGmce *fra-luzno- ~ *fra-luzna- ‘become lost’ (Goth. fralusnan ‘to become 
lost’, ON losna ‘to dissolve’, both with voiceless fricatives by reanalysis), 
to *fra-leusana ‘to lose’; 

PGme *purzno- ~ *purzna- ‘dry out (intr.), wither’ (cf. ON pborna; Goth. 
gapaursnan has been remodeled on the basic verb), to *persana ‘to dry 
out’ (attested only in Goth. past ptc. gapaursans ‘withered’, but cf. 
Homeric Gk middle τέρσεσθαι /térsestai/ ‘to dry out’; PIE *ters- ‘dry’); 

PGmc *ga-sturkno- ~ *ga-sturkna- ‘dry up (intr.), thicken’ (Goth. 
gastaurknan, ON storkna ‘to become thick, coagulate, OHG ptc. 
gistorchanét ‘congealed’), to *ga-sterkana ‘to cause to harden, of which 
only the ptc. is actually attested in the daughters; 

PGmce *wakn6- ~ *wakna- ‘wake up (intr.)’ (Goth. gawaknan, ON vakna, 
OE wecnan), to the root of causative *wakjana ‘to wake (someone) up’ 
and stative *wakjana ‘to be awake’; 

PGmce *lizn6- ~ *lizna- ‘learn’ (OE liornian, OHG lirnén, lernén), to the 
root of *lais ‘I know’ and causative *laizijana ‘to teach’. 


So is at least one denominative example: 


PGmce *k“ik"nd-~ *k"ik”na- ‘come to life’ (ON kvikna; Goth. ga-giunan 
‘to revive’ shows dissimilation of the stops), to adj. *k“ik“az ‘alive’. 
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There is also a reconstructable example derived from an old Caland root: 


PGmc *(ga-)batné- ~ *(ga-)batna- ‘get better’ (Goth. gabatnan, ON 
batna), to the root of *batiz6 ‘better’ (Goth. batiza, ON betri, etc.). 


This class, too, is of little importance for the history of WGmc. 


4.3.3 (iii) Preterite-present verbs This archaic class, though it always 
remained small, has been hugely important in the morphosyntactic 
development of those Germanic languages that still survive. Fifteen of these 
verbs are reconstructable for PGmc (a couple of them just barely). Their 
presents were conjugated like strong pasts, not because they had developed 
from strong pasts but because both those categories had developed from the 
PIE perfect (see section 3.3.1 (i) ). Their finite pasts and past participles were 
weak, but there were various anomalies in the shape of the suffix. 

Though most of these verbs can be assigned to one or another of the strong 
ablaut classes, there are so few of them, and they exhibit so many anomalies, 
that it makes more sense to treat them entirely in their own terms. In this 
section I will list the reconstructable verbs with their principal parts—infini- 
tive, pres. 3sg., past 3sg., and past ptc. (if any)—and give fairly full present 
paradigms for those that are well attested and not defective. Formally similar 
verbs will be grouped together in an ad hoc fashion. 

Preterite-presents with roots of the shape *(C)eRC- exhibited considerable 
uniformity of inflection, except for the formation of the past and past ptc.: 


*witana, *wait, *wissé, *wissaz ‘know’; 

*dugana, *daug, *duhté ‘be useful’; 

*purbana, *parf, *purfté, *purftaz ‘need’; 

*durzana, *dars, *dursté ‘dare’; 

*kunnana, *kann, *kunpé, *kunbaz ‘recognize, know how’; 
*unnana, *ann, *unpé, *unpaz ‘grant’. 


A synopsis of the inflection of their present stems can be given as follows: 
indic. 


1/38g.  *wait *daug *parf *dars *kann 
255.  *waist *dauht *parft *darst *kan(n)t 
3pl. νη =*dugun *purbun “*durzun  *kunnun 
subj. *witi- *dugi- *burbi- *durzi- *kunni- 


ptc. *witand- *dugand- *burband- *durzand- *kunnand- 


So far as can be determined, *unnana rhymed with *kunnana in all forms; the 
*-b- of the past and past ptc., which presupposes a pre-Verner’s Law accent on 
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the root syllable, is unexplained. A further example parallel to *wait was *lais 
Ἵ know, attested only in Gothic, only in that form, and only once. 

Preterite-presents made to light roots with (original) internal *e were even 
more uniform in inflection: 


*munana, *man, *mundé, *mundaz ‘remember’; 
*skulana, *skal, *skuldé, *skuldaz ‘owe’; 
*ganugana, *ganah, *ganuhté ‘be sufficient’. 


The last of these might have had only 3rd-person forms. The paradigms can 
be constructed from the principal parts without difficulty. An isolated relic of 
another verb of this type is Mercian OE eard, Northumbrian ard ‘you are’ < 
PGmce “arp, with a strikingly archaic 2sg. ending (vs. *mant ‘you remember’, 
*skalt ‘you owe, you are obliged’); related forms (for which see Seebold 1970: 
80-1) reflect innovations of various kinds. 

There were a few preterite-presents that did not ablaut in PGmce: 


*magana, *mag, *mahté ‘be able’; 
*mo6tana, *mot, *mdsé ‘be allowed’; 
*aigana, *aih, *aihté, *aihtaz ‘possess’. 


Very striking is the past of ‘be allowed’, in which a double dental has devel- 
oped into *ss (as in ‘know, see above) and has then been simplified to *s after 
a long vowel; the form is preserved only in OHG muosa. The only other forms 
that seem noteworthy are pres. 2sg. *maht, *mést, *aiht. 

Finally, there was a preterite-present meaning ‘fear’ that is preserved only in 
Gothic. Though it exhibits a uniform long o in the root in Gothic, it is vowel- 
initial and therefore may have had a trimoric contracted vowel in the pres. 
indic. sg. in PGmce (like vowel-initial strong class VI pasts; see sections 3.4.3 
(ii), 4.3.3 (if) ). The principal parts would then have been 


*Ogana, *6g, *ohté ‘be afraid’. 


The pres. indic. 2sg., which happens not to be attested in Gothic, must have 
been *oht. 

But there is also an unusual 2sg. form which appears in the Gothic 
prohibition ni ogs pus ‘do not be afraid’ Since the ending is nonsyllabic in 
Gothic, it must reflect either PGmc *-s or PGmce *-iz < *-es;!9 it looks like a 


10 Jasanoff 2004: 35 argues that the ending was PGmc *-s, and further that the form is evidence for a 
PIE category ‘pluperfect’, and not (for example) an old subjunctive. That is conceivable, but hardly 
compelling. Note that (1) the contention that a direct replacement of the injunctive by the optative 
should be preferred to the more complex scenario ‘injunctive — subjunctive — optative’ is far from 
clinching, especially considering that this development had at least a millennium and a half in which to 
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morphological cognate of a Vedic injunctive (i.e. a form with secondary endings 
but no augment to mark the past), which is similarly used with the prohibitive 
negative ma < PIE *mé. Since this is the only such form attested in any 
Germanic language, no PGmce category can really be reconstructed; we have 
no idea whether this was already completely fossilized in PGmce or was still part 
of a larger paradigm of forms. This is a reminder of how much PGmc lexicon 
and grammar might have been so thoroughly lost as to be unreconstructable. 

A great deal of information about the subsequent development of this class 
of verbs in Germanic can be found in Birkmann 1987. 


4.3.3 (iv) Anomalous verbs Not surprisingly, the basic verbs ‘be’, ‘want’, and 
‘do’, as well as an alternative present meaning ‘stand’ and a present and a past 
meaning ‘go, did not fit into any of the above categories. They will here be 
described in turn, insofar as they are reconstructable. 

The finite forms of the usual present stem of ‘be’ were inherited from PIE; 
the indicative forms, at least, reflected PIE clitic (i.e. unaccented) forms. The 
paradigm can be reconstructed in part thus: 


indicative subjunctive 


155. *immi *sijd (Ὁ) 
2sg. ὌΙΖΙ *sijés 
3585. *isti *sijé 

idu.  *izt? *sIw 
2du. *izudiz? “*sipiz (?) 
ipl. = *izum? *sim 

2pl. *izud? *sip 

3pl. — *sindi *sin 


The subjunctive forms given here are the ones that should have developed from 
the PIE forms by sound change. In OHG the plural forms survive more or 
less intact, and their stem si- has been leveled into the singular. In 
Gothic the singular stem *sijé- has been remodeled as sijai- (cf. thematic pres. 
subj. -ai-) and has then been leveled into the nonsingular. The isg. form given 
here might survive in older ON sj4 and OE sie. The non-3rd person 
nonsingular forms of the indicative are difficult to reconstruct (see the discuss- 
ion in 3.4.3 (iii) ); note that the stem *izu- could be a NWGmc innovation. 


occur; (2) in Ancient Greek the construction *mé + injunctive has actually been replaced by μή + aorist 
subjunctive; and (3) some PIE subjunctives do survive in PGme (see 3.3.1 (ii) ). A better argument 
against the suggestion that Goth ogs is an old subjunctive might be the fact that its ending cannot 
reflect *-esi (though the fact that subjunctives with secondary endings do occur in Vedic Sanskrit robs 
that argument, too, of its probativeness). The precise etymology of Goth ogs remains an open 
question. 
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It appears that there was also an alternative present of ‘be’ formed to the 
stem *bi- (apparently with a short vowel). Most unfortunately, this stem 
survives only in WGmc, and remains functionally distinct only in OE; in 
the other WGmc languages its paradigm has been conflated with the one 
described above. But it is hard to shake the suspicion that it ultimately reflects 
some form of PIE *b?uh,- ‘become’, which supplies forms of ‘be’ in Italic, 
Insular Celtic, Balto-Slavic, and Sanskrit (at least). It is usually said that in 
OE this stem is used to express future states or states that are always true 
(Campbell 1962: 350), and those do not appear to constitute a natural class. 
But both are in fact typical uses of perfective presents, since actions or states 
with no internal structure are in practice incompatible with those going on at 
the moment of speaking; thus in Russian perfective presents normally express 
future tense, while in English non-progressive presents of non-stative verbs 
are typically used to express actions always or habitually performed or not 
performed (I don’t smoke vs. I’m not smoking (now)). It would not be 
unreasonable, then, to suggest that if this stem was already part of PGmc 
grammar (as seems likely) it was a perfective present. But to reconstruct its 
PGmc forms on the basis of OE alone—that is, in the absence of comparative 
evidence—is beyond the capability of scientific linguistics. 

Both these verb roots were defective in PGmce: for the usual present only 
finite forms can be reconstructed, while for *bi- it is at least clear that no 
non-present forms are anywhere attested. In all the daughters the remaining 
forms of the verb were supplied by the strong verb *wesana ‘remain, stay’, and 
that is the situation we must reconstruct for PGmc. 

The present of the verb ‘want’ was unique in that its indicative and 
subjunctive had undergone syncretism under the form of the subjunctive; 
in other words, PGmc ‘I want’ etc. were etymologically ‘I would like’, etc.— 
evidently a fossilized form of politeness. The pres. subj. suffix was athematic 
*-]-, as in the past subj.; thus the stem *wili- was a perfect cognate of Lat. pres. 
subj. veli-. The paradigm is easy to reconstruct: 


5g. du. pl. 
1 wilju (-{2) wiliw wilim 
2 wiliz wilidiz (?) wilid 
3 will ΞΞ- wilin 


A thematic pres. inf. *wiljana and ptc. *wiljand- were constructed to this 
paradigm; the past was weak *wel-d- ~ *wel-déd-. 

The most basic verb meaning ‘make, do’, by contrast, is very difficult 
to reconstruct. The finite past was clearly *ded- ~ *déd-, and was 
the etymological source of the weak past suffix (see section 3.3.1 (iv) ). 
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Unfortunately the present survives only in WGmc; there its stem is *d6-. Since 
the OHG and Anglian OE forms are clearly athematic, that is probably the 
inflection that we must reconstruct for PGmc; the indicative must have been: 


Sg. du. pl. 
1 domi (ddwaz??) domaz 
2 dosi ddopiz(?) dop 
3 dopi — donpi 


The subjunctive paradigm has been recharacterized with thematic endings in 
the more northerly languages, but not in the oldest OHG documents, which 
exhibit contracted forms; the original inflection seems likely to have been: 


sg. du. pl. 
1 4ἀδ dow(?) dom 
2 d6z dédiz(?) déd 
3 do -- d6n 


The other pres. forms seem to have been imperative 2sg. *d6, 2pl. 46}, inf. 
*dona (*dona?), ptc. *dond- (*donp-??; *-6-?), more or less as one would 
expect. Surprisingly, all the languages agree in exhibiting a strong past ptc., 
which can be reconstructed as *d6naz or *d6naz. 

Alternative presents meaning ‘stand’ and ‘go’ are reasonably well attested in 
WGme (the latter also in Old Swedish and perhaps in Crimean Gothic; 
see Seebold 1970: 464-5, 216-17). Gudrun Porhallsdottir (1993: 35-7 with 
references) has demonstrated that these are contracted presents in * 
*-ja-, the Ἢ having been lost intervocalically; the outcomes were clearly PGmc 
*stai- ~ *sta- and *gai- ~ *ga-. PGmce probably preserved the original 
distribution of stem-alternants, though most daughters do not. In the OHG 
dialects the vocalic alternation has been leveled and the verbs are inflected 
athematically, no doubt under the influence of ‘do’ (Braune and Eggers 1975: 
306-7); in OE, where only ‘go’ survives, the alternant *gai- has been general- 
ized, and the verb is inflected as though further thematic endings had con- 
tracted with that stem (again like ‘do’). Old Saxon might preserve the old 
alternation best—if we can trust the distribution of a very small number of 
examples. We find the following (normalizing the spelling of consonantal 
endings; cf. Gallée 1891: 113): 


~ji- ὦ 


inf. stan gan 
ptc. - gande (1 x) 
indic. 


255. stés (2Χ) - 
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38g. stéd ~ stad begéd (1x) 
pl. stad — 


It is striking that the 2sg. and 3sg., which ought to reflect *staisi, *staibi, and 
*gaipi, usually appear with ὃ < *ai, while in all the other forms we find sta- 
and gd- as expected. 

Finally, there was a defective finite past meaning ‘went’. In Gothic it appears 
as indic. 1sg., 355. iddja with a default stem iddjed-, thus partially assimilated 
to the weak past paradigm; in OE it has been provided with a weak suffix and 
appears as éode. In both languages it functions as a suppletive past; in Gothic 
the other forms are supplied by gaggan, in OE usually by gan (but also 
occasionally by gangan). The precise etymology and development of this 
stem remain obscure; see e.g. Brunner 1965: 360; Seebold 1970: 174-6; Braune 
and Ebbinghaus 1973: 121-2; all with references. 


4.3.3 (v) Sample verb paradigms The PGmc verb system was so much more 
regular and uniform than that of PIE that it does not seem strictly necessary to 
give verb paradigms in addition to the above discussion. I give some here both 
in the hope that they might be convenient and in order to facilitate 
comparison with those given in section 2.3.3 (vi). 

Representative strong verbs are *lih“ana ‘lend’ (< PIE ‘leave’), *werpana 
‘become’ (< PIE ‘turn’), *k”emana ‘come’ (< PIE ‘step’), *bidjana ‘ask for’, 
and *létana ‘let. I give their paradigms in parallel: 

pres. inf. lih”ana werpana k”emana bidjana létana 

pres. ptc. lth” and- werband- k”emand- bidjand- létand- 

pres. indic. act. 

sg. 1 [πη werpo k”em6 bidjo léto 

2 Vth izi wirpizi k*imizi bidisi létizi 
3. lth idi wirbidi k™imidi bidipi létidi 

du. τ Jih”6z (2?) ~ werpdz(?) k”emdz(?)  bidjdz (Ὁ) Ιδ62Ζ (2) 
2. ΠΗ 4412 (?) werpadiz (?) k”emadiz (Ὁ) bidjapiz (?) Jétadiz (?) 
1 JihYamaz  werpamaz k”emamaz _ bidjamaz  létamaz 
2 πη 14 wirbid ΚΙ μά bidip létid 

3. lih“ andi werbandi k”emandi bidjanpi létandi 


pres. subj. act. 


sg. 1 lih“ay werpau k”emau bidjay létay 
2 lih“aiz werpaiz k”emaiz bidjais létaiz 
3. [πη] werpai k”emai bidjai létai 
du. τ lih”aiw werpaiw k”emaiw bidjaiw létaiw 
2. lih“aidiz (?) werpaidiz (Ὁ) k”emaidiz (?) bidjaipiz (?) létaidiz (?) 
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pl. 1 th”aim werbaim k”emaim bidjaim létaim 
2 lih“aid werpaid k”emaid bidjaip létaid 
3 ΠΗ αἴ werpain k”emain bidjain létain 
pres. imptv. 
sg. 2 Tih” werp k”em bidi (?) let 
3 lih“adau werbadau k”emadau _bidjabau létadau 
du. 2 lth”adiz (?) werbadiz (?) k“emadiz (?) bidjapiz (?) létadiz (?) 
pl. 2 Iih"id wirbid k”imid bidip létid 
3 lih”andau werpandau§ k“emandau_ bidjanpau _—‘/étandau 
pres. indic. pass. 
sg. 1 Ith”6i? (-ai?) bidjoi? (-ai?) létoi? (-ai?) 
2 lih”azai bidjasai létazai 
3. πη 844] bidjapai létadai 
du. lih“andai bidjanpai létandai 
& pl. 
pres. subj. pass. 
sg. 1 τ eee ἐφ 
2 lih”aizau? bidjaisau? _—létaizau? 
3 lih”aidau? bidjaipau? _—létaidau? 
du. lih“aindau? bidjainbau? létaindau? 
&pl. 
past indic. 
sg. 1 laih” warp k”am bad lelot 
2 laih“t warst k”amt bast lelost 
3 laih” warp k”am bad lelot 
du. 1 liga (?) wurdi (?) k”émi(?) — bédu (2) lelott (9) 
2 ligudiz (?) | wurdudiz (?) k“émudiz (Ὁ) bédudiz (?) _ lel6tudiz (?) 
pl. 1 ligum wurdum k”émum bédum lelotum 
2 ligud wurdud k”émud bédud lelotud 
3 ligun wurdun k”émun bédun lelotun 
past subj. 
sg. 1 liwjyu (ἢ) wurdiju (Ὁ) k”émiju (2?) — bédijy (?) lelotiju (9) 
2 liwiz wurdiz k”émiz bédiz lelotiz 
3 liwi wurdi k“émi bédi leloti 
du. 1 liwiw wurdiw k”émiw bédiw lelotiw 
2 liwidiz (2) — wurdidiz (Ὁ) k”émidiz (Ὁ) bédidiz (?) _lelotidiz (?) 
pl. 1 liwim wurdim k”émim bédim lelotim 
2 liwid wurdid k”émid bédid lelotid 
3 liwin wurdin k”émin bédin lelotin 
past liwanaz wurdanaz  kumanaz bedanaz létanaz 
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Representative weak verbs (of the larger and more securely reconstructable 
classes) are *sdkijana ‘look for’, *lagjana ‘lay, *doOmijana ‘judge’, *salbona 
‘anoint, and *sagjana ‘say’; their paradigms, too, are given in parallel: 


pres. inf. sdkijana 
pres. ptc. sokijand- 


pres. indic. act. 


sg. 1 sokijo 
2 sdkisi 
3. sokipi 
du. 1 sOkijés (?) 
2  sdkijapiz (?) 
pl. 1  sdkijamaz 
2. sokip 


3 sokijanpi 


pres. subj. act. 


sg. 1  sokijay 

2. sOdkijais 

3 sokijai 
du. 11 sokijaiw 

2  sodkijaipiz (?) 
pl. 1 sdkijaim 

2. sdkijaip 

3 sokijain 
pres. imptv. 
sg. 2 soki 

3. sokijabau 
du. 2  sokijabiz (?) 
pl. 2  sdkip 


3. sokijanpau 


pres. indic. pass. 


2 sdkijasai 

3. sokijabai 
du. sokijanpai 
δι. 
pres. subj. pass. 
sg. 1 ὃ 


2 sOdkijaisau? 
3. sdkijaipau? 


lagjana 
lagjand- 


lagjo 

lagisi 
lagipi 
lagjos (?) 
lagjapiz (9) 
lagjamaz 
lagib 
lagjanbi 


lagjay 
lagjais 
lagjai 
lagjaiw 
lagjaipiz (9) 
lagjaim 
lagjaib 
lagjain 


lagi (?) 
lagjapau 
lagjapiz (9) 
lagib 
lagjanbau 


sOkijoi? (-ai?) lagjoi? (-ai?) 


lagjasai 


lagjapai 
lagjanbai 


222 
lagjaisau? 
lagjaipau? 


domijana 
domijand- 


domij6 
domisi 
domipi 
domijés (?) 
domijapiz (?) 
domijamaz 
domip 
domijanpi 


domijay 
domijais 
domijai 
domijaiw 
domijaipiz (3) 
domijaim 
domijaip 
domijain 


domi 
domijapau 
domijapiz (?) 
domip 
domijanpau 


domijoi? (-ai?) 
domijasai 
domijabai 
domijanpai 


ἐδ 
domijaisau? 
domijaipau? 


salb6na 
salbond- 


salb6 
salbosi 
salb6pi 
salbos (?) 
salb6piz (9) 
salb6maz 
salb6p 
salb6npi 


salbo 
salbés 
salbo 
salb6w 
salbopiz (9) 
salb6m 
salbop 
salb6n 


salbo 
salbopau 
salbopiz (?) 
salbop 
salbonpau 


salboi 
salbosai 
salbopai 
salbonbai 


ee 
salbosau? 
salb6pau? 


sagjana 
sagjand- 


sagjo 
sagaisi 
sagaipi 
sagjos (2) 
sagjapiz (?) 
sagjamaz 
sagaip 
sagjanpi 


sagjay 
sagjais 
sagjai 
sagjaiw 
sagjaibiz (?) 
sagjaim 
sagjaip 
sagjain 


sagal 
sagjabau 
sagjapiz (9) 
sagaip 
sagjanpau 


sagjoi? (-ai?) 
sagjasal 
sagjapai 
sagjanpai 


22? 
sagjaisau’ 
sagjaipau? 
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du. sokijainbau? lagjainbau? domijainbau? salbonpau? sagjainbau? 

δι. 
past indic. 

sg. 1. sohto lagido domido salbodo sagdo 
2 sohtéz lagidéz domidéz salbodéz sagdéz 
3. sohté lagidé domidé salbodé sagdé 


du. 1 sohtédt (?) lagidéda (?) domidédi (?) salbodéda (?) sagdéda (?) 
2 sohtédudiz lagidédudiz d6omidédudiz salbddédudiz sagdédudiz 
(all (2) ) 

pl. 1 sodhtédum lagidédum démidédum  salbddédum  sagdédum 
2 sohtédud lagidédud domidédud  salbddédud — sagdédud 
3. sohtédun lagidédun domidédun  salbddédun — sagdédun 


past subj. 
sg. 1 sohtédijy (9) lagidédijy (?) domidédijy (?) salbddédiju (?) sagdédiju (?) 


2 sohtédiz — lagidédiz domidédiz salbodédiz sagdédiz 
3. sohtédi lagidédi domidédi salbodédi sagdédi 
du. 1 sohtédiw lagidédiw domidédiw  salbddédiw  sagdédiw 
2 sodhtédidiz lagidédidiz d6dmidédidiz salbddédidiz  sagdédidiz 
(all (2) ) 
pl. 1 sohtédim lagidédim domidédim  salbddédim  sagdédim 
2 sohtédid  lagidédid domidédid — salbddédid _—_sagdédid 
3 sohtédin lagidédin domidédin — salbddédin _sagdédin 
past ptc. sohtaz lagidaz domidaz salbodaz sagdaz 


4.3.4 PGmc noun inflection 


Noun inflection was both simpler and more opaque in PGmce than in PIE. 
Most ablaut alternations had been eliminated (though the Verner’s Law 
alternation seems to have persisted in the inflection of some nouns—see 
further below). Thematic nouns had become much more common; in add- 
ition, stems ending in semivowels and laryngeals had given rise to further 
classes of stems ending in vowels. Stem-final vowels and endings had become 
fused to a considerable extent. Among the consonant stems, stems in *-n- had 
been reduced to a few types but had become (or remained) common; other 
types of consonant stems had become relatively rare. 

Nouns inflected for two numbers, singular and plural, in PGmc, and there 
were six cases: vocative, nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and instru- 
mental. The old syncretisms of PIE persisted: the nom. pl. and voc. pl. were 
always identical, and the nom., acc., and voc. of each number were identical 
for neuter nouns. As in PIE, each noun was assigned to one of three concord 
classes (‘genders’). 
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4.3.4 (i) Stem classes and endings ‘The distribution of PGmc stem classes 
and concord classes is reminiscent of the situation in Latin: 


a-stems (< PIE o-stems): masculine, neuter; 

6-stems (< PIE eh,-stems): feminine; 

1/j6-stems (< PIE ih,/yeh,-stems): feminine; 

i-stems: all three genders (few neuters); 

u-stems: all three genders (few neuters, fairly few feminines); 
n-stems: all three genders (few neuters); 

r/n-stems: neuter (two); 

r-stems: masculine, feminine (five); 

z-stems: neuter; 

other consonant stems: all three genders (few neuters). 


The a-stems were by far the largest class, masculines apparently being more 
numerous than neuters. The inflection of stem classes will be discussed in 
turn, similar classes being treated together. 

The a-stems and 6-stems functioned more or less as a single class, the latter 
supplying the missing feminine gender of the former; in addition, most i-stem 
endings were like those of the 6-stems, so that it is reasonable to treat those 
classes together. The reconstructable endings are: 


masc. -a- πομί. -α- fem. -6- fem. -i/jo- 
sg. nom. -az τᾷ τὸ -I 
voc. ᾧ -a -6 -i 
acc. -a -a τῷ -(i)j6 
gen. -as -60Z -(i)j6z 
dat. -al -01 (2) -(])δι (2) 
inst -6 -6 -(i)j6 
pl. n-v.  -6z -ὸ -OZ -(i)j6z 
acc. -anz -6 -0Z -(i)j6z 
gen, τ 6 -(Ἱδ 
dat. -amaz -Omaz — -(i)jomaz 
inst. -amiz -omiz -(i)jomiz 


There are some obvious regularities in these paradigms, but on the whole the 
endings are idiosyncratic fused morphemes. 

A striking fact about these stem classes is that in each there were at least a 
few nouns exhibiting the Verner’s Law alternation. In the i/jo-stems this is 
expected, since they exhibited the proterokinetic accent alternation in PIE 
(see 2.3.4 (ii) ). Perhaps the best reconstructable example for PGmc is ‘ax’. The 
data of the attested languages, with their proximate preforms, are: 


Goth. aqizi (1x, nom. sg.) < *ak™izi; 
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ON ox « *ak"isi(z) or *akusi(z), and 9x < *akus (early loss of *-i?), all —< 
*ak”isi / *akusi; 

Mercian OE e@ces < *ecysi < *akusi < *akusi;!! 

OS acus, OHG achus < *akusi < *akusi. 


It seems clear that Gothic and NWGmc have leveled the Verner’s Law 
alternation in different directions; the distribution of *k“i and *ku is consid- 
erably less clear. But since the word ought originally to have exhibited 
proterokinetic inflection (if it is old enough), a reasonable conjecture is that 
its PGmc inflection and etymology were: 


PGmc *ak"isi ~ *akuzj6- < *agwési ~ *agusja- < post-PIE *agwés-ih, ~ 
*agus-yeh,- (?).12 


A similar PGmc paradigm must be the source of Goth. dat. sg. ubizwai‘hall (1x), 
ON ups ‘vestibule’, OE yfes ‘eaves, OHG obisa, obasa ‘entrance hall’, but the 
details are much harder to recover. For the most part, alternations of this type 
had already been leveled by the PGmc period; for instance, PIE *h widéw-h, ~ 
*h, wid w-éh,- ‘widow’ (cf. Olr. fedbvs. OCS vidova; Lionel Joseph, p.c. c. 1980) 
appears in PGmc in the ‘compromise form’ *widuwo6-n-, with a full-grade stem 
vowel (extended by *-n-) anda medial syllable that seems to owe its syllabicity to 
one PIE alternant and the identity of its vowel to the other. 

It is also not very surprising that a large proportion of these alternating 
nouns are neuter a-stems, e.g.: 


*blopa- ~ *bléda- ‘blood’ (cf. Goth. blop- (prevocalic) vs. OE bléd, OHG 
bluot);*3 

*gulpa- ~ *gulda- ‘gold’ (cf. Goth. gulp-, ON gull, OHG gold vs. OE gold); 

*tahra- ~ *tagra- ‘tear’ (cf. ON tar, OE téar, OHG zahar vs. Goth. tagr; the 
WGmec words have been transferred into the masc. concord class); 

*glasa- ~ *glaza- ‘glass’ (cf. OE gles, OHG ρίας vs. ON gler). 


As I noted in 2.3.4 (ii), the neuter nom.-acc. plurals of the daughters of PIE 
were originally derived collectives, and the derivational rule involved a shift of 
accent; thus the reflex of alternating accent in these paradigms is no surprise. 

Masculine examples are typically less certain, but at least two of the best 
probably reflect a prehistory similar to that of the neuters: 


*h”eh“la- ~ *heula- ‘wheel’ (cf. OE hwéol, ON hvélvs. OE hweowol, ON hjol; 
both ON forms are neuter) < PIE *kék™los, collective ἘΚ ΕἸ ἼΣΗ; 


11 West Saxon @cs exhibits an unexplained syncope after a light syllable. 

12 Tt is customary to compare Gk. ἀξίνη /aksi:ne:/ and Lat. ascia, but there are phonological 
problems with both equations; see Feist 1939: 54. 

13 In evaluating these examples it is important to remember that PGmc *d became OHG tf, while 
PGmc *p became OHG d. 
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*ansa- ~ *anza- ‘beam’ (cf. ON dss vs. Goth. dat. sg. anza): etymology 
obscure, but a collective of ‘beam’ is expected. 


These are comparable to the ‘heteroclitic’ nouns of Latin and Ancient Greek. 

The rare examples to be found among feminine 6-stems are generally 
harder to assess; two examples with comparatively good etymologies will 
illustrate the problems. Two different explanations are possible in the case of 


*néblo- ~ *nédlo- ‘needle’ (cf. Goth. nepla, ON nal, OHG nadala vs. OE 
nedl). 


It seems clear that this name of a tool has been formed from a verb root with 
one of the PIE suffixes normally used to form instrument nouns (though the 
source of PGmc *né- ‘sew’ is slightly uncertain: if it reflects PIE *sneh,- ‘spin’, 
why has the *s- been lost?). But PIE possessed two such suffixes containing an 
*], namely *-tlo- and *_dlo-; it is at least possible that the forms with PGmc 
*p reflect the former and those with *d the latter. Moreover, instrument nouns 
were normally thematic neuters, but this PGmc noun is a feminine 6-stem, 
reflecting a (post-)PIE stem in *-eh,-; the likeliest explanation is that the 
PGmce noun actually reflects an older collective, and it is possible that one 
alternant reflects the accent of the collective and the other the accent of the 
derivational base noun. This example is easy to explain, then, but we cannot 
be certain which explanation is correct. The other example is simply puzzling: 


*fersno- ~ *ferzno- ‘heel’ (ἢ; cf. OS fersna, OHG fersana vs. Goth. 
fairzna—but also OE i-stem fiersn, see further below). 


In terms of stem class the external cognates fall into two groups: Homeric Gk 
πτέρνη /ptérne:/ ‘heel’ and Lat. perna ‘ham’ agree with Gothic and the 
continental WGmc languages, while Skt has an i-stem parsmis ‘heel’, agreeing 
with OE. There is no obvious reason for the difference—in particular, the 
*eh,-stem does not look like a collective formed from an i-stem—and we 
must probably conclude that the word has changed its stem class in at least 
two languages by lexical analogy. The most economical hypothesis is that it 
was originally an *eh,-stem; does it therefore exhibit alternating accent 
because it was originally a derived collective? If it had originally been an i- 
stem, an accent alternation is expected—except that the long vowel in the root 
of the Skt form suggests an acrostatic accent paradigm, the one athematic type 
in which the accent does not alternate. In fact, the consensus of Sanskrit, 
Greek, and WGmc is that the word had fixed accent on the root, and only 
Gothic contradicts that. This suggests that a purely Gothic explanation for the 
difference should be sought, but it is not clear what that would be. 
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The i-stem and u-stem paradigms were still similar enough to be treated 
together conveniently: 


m./f. -i- neut. -i- m/f. -u- neut. -u- 
sg. nom. -iz -1 -UZ τὰ 
voc. -ἴ -ἰ ταῦ -au? -u 
acc. -| -1 τα -u 
gen. -1z (-aiz?) -auz 
dat. -I? (-ai??) -iwi 
inst. -I -ῇ 
pl. nev. -iz 222 -iwiz 22¢ 
acc. -inz τὴ -unz 22? 
gen. -ij6 -iwo 
dat. -imaz -umaz 
inst. -imiz -umiz 


Securely reconstructable neuters of these stem classes include *mari ‘sea’ 
(which does not survive as a neut. i-stem in any daughter) and *fehu ‘cattle, 
property’; other probable examples are *medu ‘mead’ (which is masc. in 
NWGmc but has neuter external cognates—the word is not attested 
in Gothic) and *lipu, the name of some sort of alcoholic drink (neuter in 
most daughters; u-stem, but not clearly neuter, in Gothic). No distinctive 
neut. pl. forms are attested in any daughter. 

The greatest puzzle in the inflection of these stem classes is the ablaut grade 
of the stem vowel in the gen. sg. and dat. sg. The evidence of the daughters is 
conflicting: 


i-stem gen. sg.: OHG (fem.) -i,!4 early OE -i (1x, Brunner 1965: 218) < 
PGmc *-iz, but Goth. (fem.) -ais, ON -ar < PGmce *-aiz; 

i-stem dat. sg.: ON @ < PGmc *-i (or is this an old instrumental?—see below), 
but otherwise no evidence: Goth. (fem.) -ai must reflect something longer 
than PGmc *-ai, which should have become Goth. ‘-@ (cf. the passive 
endings); OHG (fem.) -i must likewise reflect something longer than 
PGmc *-i; all other endings are clearly analogical on other paradigms; 

u-stem gen. sg.: Goth. -aus, ON -ar, OE -a < PGmce *-auz; 

u-stem dat. sg.: ON -i (Early Runic -iu), early OHG -iu < PGmc *-iwi, but 
Goth. -au, 2?OE -a < PGmc *-awi. 


In addition, ON has a u-stem dat. sg. with no ending and u-umlaut of the 
root syllable, which can only reflect a PGmc inst. sg. in *-i; but that suggests 


14. The fact that this -i is consistently short does not tell against this etymology, given that nom. 
pl. -i, which can only reflect *-iz, is also consistently short (Braune and Eggers 1975: 199). 
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that the corresponding ΟΝ i-stem ending might also be an old instrumental 
(see above). The most economical reconstruction is that only the u-stem gen. 
sg. *-auz exhibited *a in PGmce, and that that ablaut grade spread partly to 
the corresponding i-stem ending and partly to the u-stem dat. sg. in the 
daughters; that is the scenario that I tentatively accept. 

The reconstruction of the voc. sg. is also uncertain. Aside from a doubtful 
Runic Norse example (Krause 1971: 118, 163), all the evidence is from Gothic. For 
the u-stems both -u and -au are well attested (Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 71); 
for the i-stems we have only endingless masculine forms, which might reflect 
PGmce *-i but can equally well have been remodeled on the a-stems. 

Finally, fairly few distinctive gen. pl. forms are attested. The rare OE i-stem 
ending -ig(e)a matches OHG -io and the ON subtype bekkja (see Noreen 1923: 
266, 268-9); Gothic has remodeled the ending. Conversely, Goth. u-stem gen. 
pl. -iwe is virtually our only evidence for the stem-vowel ablaut of that ending. 

Since many of these nouns exhibited alternating accent in PIE, we expect to 
find at least some Verner’s Law alternations in PGmc, and we do. For instance, 
most reflexes of PIE verbal abstracts in *-ti-, which exhibited proterokinetic 
ablaut, show either *-p- or *-d- in all the Gmc. languages, but a few show both: 


*arbi- ~ *ardi- ‘plowing’ (cf. OE ier vs. OHG art; OF raeferd ‘predatory 
plowing’); 

*gaburpi- ~ *gaburdi- ‘birth’ (cf. Goth. gabaurp-i- vs. OHG giburt, OE 
gebyrd ‘birth; destiny’ );!5 

*kumpi- ~ *kumdi- ‘coming’ (cf. Goth. gaqump-i- ‘assembly’ vs. ON 
samkund ‘feast’ ); 

*mépi- ~ *médi- ‘mowing’ (cf. OE mp vs. OHG amat ‘second mowing’); 

*naupi- ~ *naudi- ‘compulsion, distress’ (cf. Goth. naup-i- vs. OE nied, 


OHG not, and Goth. compounds in naudi-); 
*skulpi- ~ *skuldi- ‘debt’ (cf. OHG sculd vs. OE scyld; ON skyld ‘tax’). 


In these cases Gothic generalizes the voiceless alternant (though in many 
others, e.g. missaded-i- ‘misdeed’, mannased-i- ‘humankind’, it does not), and 
it would be tempting to suggest that the result of word-final devoicing in the 
nom. sg. and acc. sg. has been leveled through the Gothic paradigms; but the 
occasional appearance of *b in WGmc forms shows that at least some of these 
*b are of PGmc date. 

Other examples are more isolated. One especially involves a word with a 
complex suffix: 


15 In ON both consonants became 6 in most noninitial environments. Both the shape and the 
restricted meaning of ModE birth suggest that it is a Scandinavian loan, though it is possible that the 
OE word exerted some influence; see Bjorkman 1900: 162. 
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*hunhru- ~ *hungru- ‘hunger’ (cf. Goth. hithrus vs. ON hungr, OE hungor, 
OHG hungar) with derived verb *hungrijana (cf. Goth. huggrjan, OE 
hyngran, etc.). 


—unless the NWGmc nouns were backformed to the verb. At least one 
example had probably undergone lexical split already by the PGmc period: 


PIE *pértu- ~ *prtéw- ‘crossing’ (cf. Av. paratus, Welsh rhyd ‘ford’; Lat. 
portus ‘port’) >— PGmc *ferpuz ‘inlet’ (cf. ON fjerdr) and *furduz ‘ford’ 
(cf. OE ford, OHG furt). 


(It seems less likely that the split occurred as late as the diversification 
of NWGmc, though that cannot be ruled out completely.) 

Consonant-stem nouns seem to have exhibited the following endings, 
at least for the most part: 


Sg. pl. 
nom. @~ -z(~-s?) -iz 
voc. $97 -1Z 
acc. τῷ -unz 
gen. -iz τῷ 
dat. -i -maz 
inst. (-€?) -miz 


(The inst. sg. ending given is the one that is etymologically expected, but it is 
not certainly attested in any Germanic language. Whether there was a nom. 
sg. alternant *-s depends on whether the leveling of Verner’s Law alternants in 
favor of *-z in nominal endings affected all monosyllabic nouns, a detail 
which is unrecoverable.) 

The only large class of PGmc consonant-stem nouns was the n-stems. All the 
feminines were innovative formations, but at least some of the masculines and 
neuters were inherited. Vocatives do not seem to be reconstructable. It is clear 
that the nom. sg. of masculines and inherited neuters (and, therefore, also the 
acc. sg. of the latter) ended in *-6 < PIE *-6 (Jasanoff 2002: 33-8). Gothic 
preserves that ending in neuters, WGmc in masculines (and has therefore 
transferred the few inherited neuters into the masc. concord class). But the 
PGmc nom. sg. of feminines and of innovative neuters cannot be reconstructed, 
because all the attested endings can be the result of analogical leveling in the 
daughters, as can the masc. nom. sg. forms of Gothic and ON (see Stiles 1984: 
16-18 with references, Jasanoff 2000: 38-43). Specifically: 


e in Gothic, masc. -a can have been remodeled on acc. sg. -an, nom.-acc. pl. 
-ans, fem. -o can have been remodeled on acc. sg. -on, nom.-acc. pl. -ons, and 
neut. nom.-acc. sg. -o can have been remodeled on nom.-acc. pl. -ona; 
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e in Runic Norse, masc. -a (-ᾳ 3) was the result of the same remodeling as 
in Gothic, but that vowel was subsequently lost by regular sound change, 
and a new -i was added on the model of the ijan-stems (see Stiles, ibid.; 
the number of the latter was substantial, cf. Noreen 1923: 277-8, and for 
comparative data Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 72; Meid 1967: 96-8); 

e throughout NWGmc the fem. and neut. nom. sg. are reconstructable 
as *-6, but since the entire fem. oblique and the nom.-acc. pl. neut. 
exhibited stems in *-6n-, that can easily be the result of NWGmc 
paradigmatic leveling. 


This is a good example of how morphological remodeling can make 
reconstruction impossible. 

For the most part, the masc. and neut. n-stem suffix was *-in- in the 
oblique cases of the sg., but *-an- in other forms; it seems clear that in the 
neut. nom.-acc. pl. it was *-on-. However, the inherited neuters—a very small 
class, including only *namo ‘name’, *sém6 ‘seed’, and *ank"6 ‘butter’ (Jasanoff 
2002: 35)—seem to have exhibited zero-grade *-n- in at least some cases of the 
plural. Both the fact that ON nafn has been remodeled as an a-stem and the 
Goth. dat. pl. namnam suggest that a-stem endings had spread to those 
plurals already in PGmce. Finally, it is clear that at least some masculines 
also exhibited zero-grade *-n- in at least some plural forms. Surviving Gothic 
examples of gen. pls. are auhsne ‘of oxen’ and abne ‘of husbands’. It is not 
surprising that there is also a dat. pl. abnam; but acc. pl. auhsnuns is a striking 
archaism, showing not only a zero-grade suffix but also the expected conson- 
ant-stem ending, which has otherwise been eliminated from the n-stems in 
Gothic (Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 72). On the other hand, the ON plural 
stem yxn- ‘oxer’ (Noreen 1923: 277) must reflect *uhsin- because of the i- 
umlaut of its root. These considerations strongly suggest that the inherited n- 
stem paradigm still exhibited substantial suffixal ablaut, in part lexically 
determined, though not all the details are reconstructable. 

Since the inherited n-stems were polysyllabic consonant-stem nouns in 
PIE, we expect to find Verner’s Law relics of original accent alternations 
especially among the masculines. We find a few in each gender class, e.g.: 


*hasan- ~ *hazan- ‘hare, rabbit’ (masc., cf. OHG haso vs. OE hara, ON heri); 
*ausan- ~ *auzan- ‘ear’ (neut., cf. Goth. ausovs. ON eyra, OE éare, OHG Gra). 


By far the most bizarre example is a feminine noun in which the Verner’s Law 
rule has apparently been extended to an obstruent cluster: 


*askon- ~ *azgon- ‘ashes’ (fem., cf. ON, OHG aska, OE asce vs. Goth. 
azgo). 
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Since all feminine n-stems that have plausible etymologies appear to have 
been formed simply by suffixing *-n- to older stems in *-a- or *-1- (cf. PGme 
*tungon- = Lat. lingua ‘tongue’, etc.), this is doubly unexpected. We seem 
forced to the conclusion that alternating accent was actually productive in 
pre-PGmc n-stems, though there is not enough surviving material to recon- 
struct exactly what happened. 

The class of r-stems had apparently been reduced to five nuclear kinship 
terms, inflected identically, in PGmc: the masculines *fadér ‘father’, *bropér 
‘brother, and the feminines *mddér ‘mother’, *swestér ‘sister’, *duhtér 
‘daughter’. The direct cases of the singular seem to have exhibited the shapes 
expected of hysterokinetic stems (nom. sg. *-ér, acc. sg. *-ery, voc. sg. *-er, cf. 
Stiles 1984, 1988); otherwise the zero grade of the suffix seems to have been 
generalized. The gen. sg. ended in *-urz, to judge from Anglian OE fadur 
and ON fodur, reflecting PIE acrostatic *-rs and cognate with Skt -ur (e.g. 
in b"ratur ‘brother’s’). Goth. dat. pl. -rum suggests that the *-u- of acc. pl. 
*-r-unz (< PIE *-1-ns) had begun to be generalized in the plural. The daughters 
disagree on the nom. pl. forms; ON fedr, meedr, breedr, deetr clearly presuppose 
*-r-iz, and that is probably the ending that was remodeled to -1r-jus in Gothic. 

Two of the distinctive neuter r/n-stems of PIE, ‘water’ and ‘fire’, survived in 
Germanic. The inherited stem-final alternation between consonants had not 
yet been leveled in PGmc, but the situation is not fully reconstructable from 
the Germanic evidence; it is necessary to begin from the reconstructable PIE 
paradigms. It seems clear that PIE ‘water’ had a nom.-acc. sg. *wodr and an 
oblique stem *udén- (the proterokinetic accent paradigm); the collective was 
nom.-acc. *wéd6r (later *ud6r?), probably with an oblique stem *udn-’ (the 
amphikinetic accent paradigm; see Schindler 1975a). As in the case of n-stem 
neuters, it is the collective that survives in PGmc as the nom.-acc. sg., but the 
o-grade root *wat- < *wod- has been generalized. The result was apparently 
PGmc nom.-acc. sg. *wat6r, gen. sg. *watiniz (*watinz??), dat. sg. *watini. 
A plural (which evidently functioned as a collective) was apparently made to a 
stem *wat-n-, parallel to the plural of ‘name’ (see above). Gothic nearly 
preserves this paradigm, the only innovation being the remodeling of the 
nom.-acc. sg. as an n-stem: nom. sg. wato, gen. watins, dat. watin, dat. pl. 
watnam (the only plural form attested). In ON the word was remodeled as a 
neuter a-stem vatn, starting from the plural (precisely as in the case of 
‘name’), though there is also a rare early form vatr (Noreen 1923: 254); 
whether Old Swedish veetur might actually preserve the PGmc nom.-acc. sg. 
form is not clear to me. PWGmc *watar (*-ar? *-er?; cf. OE weeter, OHG 
wa3z3ar, etc.) might reflect the inherited nom.-acc. *wat6r. The development 
of ‘fire’ was more complex and less easy to reconstruct. The PIE word was 
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*peh,wr, obl. *ph,uén-, with a collective *péh,wor, obl. *ph,un-’ (Schindler 
1975a). The attested Germanic forms are Gothic fon, gen. funins, dat. funin; 
ON furr ~ fyrr (inflected as a masc. i-stem); and WGmce *fuir (inflected as a 
neut. a-stem), which is the source of OE fyr, OHG fuir (> fiur, i.e. /fitr/), etc. 
Gothic fon must reflect an immediate preform *for (< PIE *péh,wr or 
*péh,wor) or *for (reflecting post-PIE *ph,u6r, see 3.2.6 (i) ). Since PGmc 
inherited neuters normally reflect PIE collectives, and since neuters of this 
type do not usually preserve their full-grade initial syllables outside of Ana- 
tolian, the most likely scenario is: 


PIE coll. *péh,wor — *ph,udr (cf. Toch. B puwar, Ringe 1996: 17-18) > 
*puor > PGmc *fuwor > *fwor (see 3.2.5 (ii) ) > PGmce *for (see 3.2.6 (i). 


Goth. oblique funin- apparently reflects PIE collective obl. *ph,un-’, the 
sound-change outcome *fun- having been recharacterized with an n-stem 
suffix; it probably cannot be the reflex of PIE *ph,uén-, unless the sound- 
change outcome *fuwin- or *fuin- was remodeled to *funin- before word- 
initial *Cuw- became *Cw- (see 3.2.5 (ii) ). The last-mentioned sound change 
makes PWGmc *fuir- difficult to account for: why is it not *fwir-? A possible 
solution is that *funin- already existed in PGmc, that its first *n was lost by 
dissimilation, and that the resulting post-PGmc *fuin- was then remodeled to 
*fuir- (cf. ‘water’ above). 

‘Sun’ is the only reconstructable PIE neuter I/n-stem. The nom.-acc. sg. 
seems to have been *séh,w] (cf. Lat. 561); the oblique stem seems to have been 
*sh,uén- (e.g. in gen. sg. *sh,uén-s, cf. Gatha-Avestan x'ng). The former can 
easily be the source of the ON noun: 


PIE *soh,w] > *s6wul > PGmc *s6l (ὃ; see 3.2.6 (i) ) >— *sol6 (fem., see 
below) > ON sol. 


The Gothic neuter noun sauil, attested twice, seems to show leveling of the 
oblique suffix ablaut *-e- into the direct form in *-l, though the details are 
hard to recover. But all the Gmc languages also attest an n-stem noun 
*sunnon- (Goth. sunno, ON, OHG sunna, OE sunne); it is normally feminine, 
evidently because ‘moon’ is masculine (cf. the converse in Latin), though a 
neuter dat. sg. sunnin attested twice in Gothic suggests that this word too was 
originally neuter (cf. Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 73 with references). It must 
somehow be a reflex of PIE *sh,uén-, which in the first instance should have 
become *suwen- > *swen- (see 3.2.6 (i) ). Apparently it was remodeled to 
*sunwen-; but how to account for that is basically a test of one’s ingenuity. 
Though the inflection of the neuter z-stems survives scarcely anywhere in 
the attested daughter languages, it can be reconstructed for PGmc partly from 
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the disagreements between the daughters and partly by reference to recon- 
structable PIE. At least the following seem to be reconstructable (cf. Meid 
1967: 131-3; the a-stems cited are neuter unless noted otherwise, and the -r of 
the ON examples is part of the stem): 


*agaz ~ *agiz- ‘fear (Goth. a-stem agis, OE i-stem ege; OHG egislih 
‘horrible’; cf. Homeric Gk ἄχος / ak"os/ ‘(emotional) pair’); 

*ahaz ~ *ahiz- ‘ear (of grain)’ (a-stem OE éar, OHG ehir; cf. Lat. acus 
‘chaff; a-stem Goth. ahs, ON ax seem to reflect a different preform); 
*aiz ‘bronze’ (a-stem Goth. aiz, ON eir, OE ar, OHG én; cf. Lat. aes; Skt ayas 

‘metal, iron’); 

*baraz ~ *bariz- ‘barley (ON a-stem barr, OE i-stem bere; Goth. barizeins 
‘made of barley’; cf. Lat. far, farr- ‘spelt’); 

*hataz ~ *hatiz- ‘hatred’ (a-stem Goth. hatis, ON hatr; OE i-stem hete, 
OHG masc. a-stem ha3); 

*hlaiwaz ~ *hlaiwiz- ‘grave’ (a-stem even in Runic Norse, but note OHG 
pl. léwir and Goth. derivative (pl.) hlaiwasnos ‘tombs’); 

*jeukaz ~ *jiukiz- ‘acre’ (MHG jiuch; cf. Lat. pl. itigera; Gk ζεῦγος /sdéugos/ 
‘yoke (of oxen)’, the measure being originally as much as could be 
plowed with a pair of oxen in a specified time); 

*lambaz ~ *lambiz- ‘lamb’ (OE lamb, pl. lambru, OHG lamb, pl. lembir, 
but also the Finnish loan lammas ~ lampah-; Goth., ON lamb is a 
normal a-stem); 

*rek”az ~ *rik“iz- ‘darkness’ (a-stem Goth. rigis, ON rokkr; cf. Skt rajas 
‘empty space’, Gk ἔρεβος /érebos/ ‘hell’); 

*remaz ~ *rimiz- ‘rest’ (Goth. a-stem rimis; probably < PIE *h,rémos, cf. 
Skt ramate ‘(s)he rests, Gk ἠρεμέστερος /eremésteros/ ‘quieter’ ); 

*segaz ~ *sigiz- ‘victory’ (a-stem Goth. sigis, masc. OE sigor, ON sigr (gen. 
sg. sigrs and sigrar-, Noreen 1923: 250), i-stem OE sige, OHG sigi-, u-stem 
OHG sigu; cf. Skt sahas); 

*setaz ~ *sitiz- ‘seat? (ON a-stem setr; cf. Homeric Gk ἕδος /hédos/). 


The only reconstructable example that seems to have eliminated the ablaut 
of its suffix already in PGmc is *aiz; that is not surprising, since the sound- 
change outcomes of PIE *ayos ~ *ayes- would have been *az ~ *aiz-, with 
an unusual vowel alternation. These nouns must have had the endings 
characteristic of consonant-stems in PGmce: thus, for example, sg. nom.-acc. 
*segaz, gen. *sigiziz, dat. *sigizi; pl. nom.-acc. *sigizé (probably), gen. *sigiz6, 
etc., though no daughter preserves such a paradigm. 

Monosyllabic consonant stems survive far better in the daughter lan- 
guages, particularly in Gothic, OE, and ON (in the last of which they have 
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undergone dramatic expansion as a class). Scarcely any neuters are recon- 
structable. Among the hardest forms to reconstruct is the nom. sg.: the 
ending should have been *-z (or *-s, since *-z might not have been 
generalized to all monosyllables), but the forms have been remodeled in 
all the daughters. The inst. sg. is also unrecoverable. Otherwise the recon- 
struction of these paradigms poses few problems. The endings are generally 
those expected by regular sound change; gen. sg. *-iz apparently reflects PIE 
*-és with the usual leveling of the Verner’s Law alternation in favor of the 
voiced alternant. At least one monosyllabic noun, ‘tooth’ still exhibited 
paradigmatic ablaut in PGme: all the NWGmc forms presuppose *tanp-, 
while Gothic exhibits a u-stem tunpus and a derived noun aiWatundi 
‘thornbush’ (lit. *Shorse-tooth’). Most monosyllabic nouns clearly did not 
ablaut, however. 

Finally, there were at least a few polysyllabic consonant stems in addition to 
the classes discussed above. Reconstructable examples include the masculines 
*ménop- ‘month’ and *witwod- ‘witness’ and the feminine *magapb- ‘girl’ It 
appears that the PIE neuter *mélid ~ *mélit- ‘honey’ survived in PGmc as 
*mili ~ *milid-; its reflexes in the daughters are Goth. milip (1x, acc. sg.; stem 
class?) and the first element of OE mildéaw ‘honeydew, OHG militou ‘mil- 
dew’, which appears to be the old nom.-acc. sg. 


4.3.4 (ii) Sample noun paradigms 
day (m.) army(m.) herdsman (m.) yoke (n.) _ gift (f.) 


singular 
nom. dagaz harjaz hirdijaz juka gebo 
voc. dag hari (?) hirdi (9) juka gebo 
acc. daga harja hirdija juka gebo 
gen. dagas harjas hirdijas jukas geboz 
dat. dagai harjai hirdijai jukai geboi (9) 
inst. dago harjo hirdijo juke gebo 
plural 
n.-v. dagoz harjoz hirdij6z juke geboz 
acc. daganz _harjanz hirdijanz juko geboz 
gen. dago harjo hirdijd juko gebo 
dat. dagamaz harjamaz _hirdijamaz jukamaz = gebomaz 
inst. dagamiz harjamiz hirdijamiz jukamiz § gebomiz 
fetter (f.) guest (m.) deed (f.) son (m.) livestock (n.) 
singular 
nom. bandi gastiz dédiz sunuz fehu 


voc. bandi gasti (Ὁ) dédi (?) sunu? -au? fehu 
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acc. bandijé gastj dédi sunu fehu 
gen. bandijoz gastiz dédiz sunauz fehauz 
dat. bandijoi (?) —_gasti dédi suniwi fehiwi 
inst. bandijo gasti dédi sunt feht 
plural 
n.-v. bandijoz gastiz dédiz suniwiz 
acc. bandijoz gastinz dédinz sununz 
gen. bandijé gastijo dédijé suniwO 
dat. bandijomaz — gastimaz dédimaz sunumaz 
inst. bandijomiz — gastimiz dédimiz sunumiz 
human (m.) name (n.) eye (n.) tongue (f.) height (f.) 
singular 
nom. gum6 namo 222 222 222 
acc. gumanu namo eee tungonu hauhinu 
gen. guminiz naminiz auginiz tungoniz hauhiniz 
dat. gumini namini augini tungoni haunini 
inst. ee eee ee τ ee 
plural 
nom. gumaniz namno augond tungoniz hauhiniz 
acc. gumanunz namno augond tungonunz hauhinunz 
gen. gumano namno augando tungonod hauhing 
dat. gumammaz namnamaz? augammaz tungomaz hauhimaz 
inst. gumammiz namnamiz? augammiz tungomiz hauhimiz 
‘brother’ ‘foot (m.) ‘tooth’ (m.) ‘night (f.) ‘mouse’ (f.) 
(m.) 
singular 
nom. bropér fots? (fos?) tanps? (tans?) nahts? (nahs?) mts 
voc. brdper τ τὴ ΧΩ 222 
acc. bropery fotu tanbu nahtu mtsu 
gen. broburz fotiz tundiz nahtiz miusiz 
dat. bropri foti tundi nahti musi 
inst. ee ee ee τ eee 
plural 
n.-v. bropriz? fotiz tanpiz nahtiz musiz 
acc. broprunz fotunz tanbunz nahtunz mtsunz 
gen. bropro foto tund6 nahto muso 
dat. broprumaz  fotumaz? tundumaz? nahtumaz? mtsumaz? 
inst. broprumiz _fotumiz? tundumiz? nahtumiz? mtsumiz? 
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4.3.5 PGmce adjective inflection 


A unique characteristic of Germanic is the inflection of most adjectives in two 
parallel paradigms, conventionally called ‘strong’ and ‘weak. The origins of 
this system were explored in 3.3.2; in this section I will present the PGmc 
system insofar as it is reconstructable. PGmc had also developed a system of 
comparison for adjectives, which will likewise be described here. 

In every Germanic language there are some adjectives that are always 
inflected according to the strong paradigm; they typically include possessive 
adjectives, quantifiers, *anberaz ‘other, second’, and a few other adjectives of 
similar meaning (such as *fullaz ‘full’, *midjaz ‘middle’, *gandgaz ‘enough’; cf. 
Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 79; Brunner 1965: 236). Conversely, only 
weak inflection is found for *sam6 ‘same’, ordinals from ‘third’ up, compara- 
tives, and the fossilized formations in *-mo (cf. Braune and Ebbinghaus 
1973: 85, Brunner 1965: 236). The situation in PGmc must have been much 
the same. 


4.3.5 (i) Strong adjective inflection Except for present participles in *-nd- 
(and possibly the fossilized participle ‘true’, on which see the end of this 
section), all PGmc strong adjectives seem to have been vowel stems. A large 
majority exhibited masculine and neuter paradigms in *-a- and feminines in 
*.6-, those two inflectional classes functioning as a single class for adjectives. 
Thus the situation roughly resembled that encountered in Latin. 

The inflection of the a/6-stems can be reconstructed with certainty, with 
the exception of one or two details. The lexeme ‘good’ can serve as an 
example: 


Mase. neut. fem. 
sg. nom. gddaz goda godo 
acc.  gddano goda god6 
gen. godas godaizoz 
dat. godammai godaiz6i (?) 
inst. godana (?) godaiz6 
pl. nom. gédai godo godoz 
acc.  goddanz godo goddz 
gen. godaizo 
dat. godaimaz 
inst. godaimiz 


The endings are those of PIE ‘pronominal’ adjectives (McFadden 2004; see 
4.3.6 (ii) ). The masc.-neut. inst. sg. is difficult to reconstruct; probably the 
best evidence is the first element of the Gothic compound adverb panamais 
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‘further, thereafter’ (= OE pon ma ‘more than that’). No vocatives are 
reconstructable: in Gothic the few examples are identical with the nom. 
even in the masc. sg.; adjectives which are complements of noun 
phrases used in direct address are often inflected according to the 
weak paradigm (Braune and Ebbinghaus 1973: 80), though not invariably 
(cf. Stiles 1984: 24-6). 

It is remarkable that all the attested daughters exhibit syncretism of all 
three genders in the oblique cases of the plural (except that Gothic has 
recharacterized the gen. pl. with the innovative opposition fem. -o : nonfem. 
-e, and in the Skeireins—only—the fem. dat. pl. ends in -om, Braune 
and Ebbinghaus 1973: 8016). Presumably that syncretism had already occurred 
in PGmc. 

Except for the northern dialects of WGmc, all the daughters exhibit longer 
alternative forms of the neut. nom.-acc. sg. In Gothic we find both gop and 
godata, in OHG both guot and guota3; in ON there is only the longer form, in 
this case gott (masc. godr). In OHG there seems to be no functional difference 
between the two (Braune and Eggers 1975: 216); in Gothic the longer form is 
usual within an NP, but also occurs predicatively, where the short form is 
usual (Krause 1968: 178). The preform of the longer ending is also difficult to 
reconstruct: *-at6 would give both the Gothic and the OHG forms (because 
the final *-6 would have become *-u in NWGmc and would eventually have 
been lost); but such a preform should trigger u-umlaut in ON, and we never 
find that development in these forms. On the other hand, *-at would account 
for the ON and OHG forms, but not for the additional vowel of the Gothic 
ending. This strongly suggests that the longer ending is a parallel innovation, 
Gothic exhibiting -ata because in that language the neut. nom.-acc. sg. 
determiner is pata, while the other languages exhibit *-at because they 
preserved inherited *pat unextended. In that case northern WGmc is most 
conservative in this particular point. 

i-stem and u-stem adjectives are also attested in Gothic and must have 
existed in PGmc. It seems clear that they formed feminines in *-1 ~ *-(i)j6-, 
with the strong fem. endings given above (except for the nom. sg.); but 
otherwise their inflection is difficult to reconstruct (see 3.4.5 (i) ). There 
were several derivational types of i-stems: some were formed directly to 
verb roots, not all of which survive in Gmc as such (e.g. *brikiz ‘useful’, 
*brukiz ‘brittle’, *séliz ‘good-natured’); others exhibit a suffix *-ni- or *-ri- 
(e.g. *hrainiz ‘clean, *groniz ‘green’, *skauniz ‘beautiful’; *witriz ‘wise’, *diuriz 
‘dear’); a considerable number were compounds, and it is possible that that 


16 Unless the three examples in -om are actually weak adjectives; see Bennett 1960: 34. 
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type was productive (cf. Lat. arma ‘weapons’ : inermis ‘unarmed’; e.g. 
*gamainiz ‘common’, *gatémiz ‘fitting, *andanémiz ‘pleasant’, *aljakuniz 
‘alien’). By contrast, u-stem adjectives were almost all inherited basic words, 
originally belonging to the PIE ‘Caland system’ of derivation; reconstructable 
are e.g. *pursuz ~ *purzu- “dry, withered’, *kuruz ‘heavy, *harduz ‘hard’ 
*anguz ‘narrow (*/-g”-/), *feluz ‘much, many, *punnuz ‘thin, *swotuz 
‘sweet’, *k“erruz ‘friendly’, *sipuz ‘late’, *hnaskuz ‘soft’ (*/-k”-/). (See Meid 
1967 passim on all these formations.) 

Present participles in *-nd- also formed their feminines with *-1 ~ *-ij6-. 
Their paradigm is likewise difficult to reconstruct because it was remodeled in 
every daughter language (see 3.4.5 (i) ). In all the daughters at least a few masc. 
participles have been substantivized (typically including *frijond- ‘friend’ and 
*fijand- ‘enemy’), and in that function they exhibit the endings of consonant- 
stem nouns; it seems possible that they exhibited such endings in strong 
adjective function in PGmc. 

Finally, it is possible that the fossilized participle of ‘be’, which had come to 
mean ‘true’ in PGme, still exhibited traces of its old ablaut and accent 
alternations; if so, its stem will have been *sanp- ~ *sund-, with a fem. 
*sundi ~ *sundij6- (cf. ‘tooth’ in 4.3.4 (i) ). The uncertainties regarding the 
strong inflection of participles naturally apply to this word as well. 


4.3.5 (1) Weak adjective inflection In all the daughter languages, and so 
presumably in PGmc, the weak adjective paradigm is identical with that of 
derived n-stem nouns. Thus *godaz, for example, had a weak masc. *godo 
with oblique stem *godan- ~ *gddin-; a weak neut. with the same oblique 
stem, a nom.-acc. pl. *gdd6n6, and a nom.-acc. sg. that is difficult to 
reconstruct (possibly *g6d6); and a weak fem. with a stem *god6n- and 
a nom. sg. that is likewise difficult to reconstruct (possibly *g6d6). 
The paradigm can be constructed from the n-stem examples of nouns 
in 4.3.4 (ii). 

It seems clear that the weak feminine inflection of present participles 
differed from the system just described in having a stem in *-in- rather than 
*-6n- (to judge from the testimony of Gothic and ON), evidently because the 
strong feminine was formed with the suffix *-1 ~ *-ij6-. That raises the 
question of how the weak paradigms of i-stem and u-stem adjectives were 
formed, given that they seem to have exhibited the same strong fem. suffix. In 
Gothic, the only daughter in which they might have preserved a distinctive 
paradigm, the masc. and neut. are formed like those of ja-stems and the fem. 
like those of j6-stems; there is no trace of a fem. in -ein-. Whether that reflects 
the PGmc situation or is an innovation is uncertain. 
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4.3.5 (iii) Comparison of adjectives The most usual comparative suffix in 
PGmc seems to have been *-iz-Vn- (i.e. *-iz- plus weak inflection); the suffix 
*-iz- is clearly the zero grade of the PIE elative suffix *-yos- ~ *-is-, preserved 
also in the Lat. adverb magis ‘more’. Like present participles, comparatives 
exhibited weak feminines in *-In-. The superlative was constructed with the 
same suffix followed by another, namely *-is-ta- (cf. Gk -voro- /-isto-/) and 
had both strong and weak forms, like an ordinary adjective. At least one 
adjective exhibited the Verner’s Law alternation between the positive and the 
other forms, implying that the pre-Gme accent fell on the root in the 
comparative and superlative; that tallies with the similar accentuation of 
cognate forms in Vedic Sanskrit. These reconstructable paradigms are typical: 


positive comparative superlative 


*jungaz *junhizo *junhistaz ‘young’ 
*langaz *langizo *langistaz ‘long’ 
*hauhaz *hauhizo *hauhistaz ‘high’ 
*hrainiz *hrainiz6 *hrainistaz ‘clea’ 
*harduz *hardizo *hardistaz ‘hard’ 


Note especially examples in which an obvious suffix has been deleted before 
the addition of the comparative and superlative suffixes (as also in Vedic 
Sanskrit): 


positive comparative superlative 


*niwjaz  *niwizo *niwistaz ‘new 
*irzijaz *irzizo *irzistaz ‘astray’ 
*sinigaz *sinizo *sinistaz ‘old’ 


It appears that all (i)ja-stems followed this pattern. The comparison of *feluz 
‘many’ also might have been irregular. The comparative and superlative survive 
only in ON fleiri, flestr and might have been altered by lexical analogy with 
meiri, mestr ‘bigger, biggest’ (see below; the ON positive has been replaced by 
margr). But some ultimate connection with Lat. plis, pliirimus (Old Lat. adv. 
ploirumé) and Gk πλέων /plégin/, πλεῖστος /pléistos/ remains likely. 

Some a-stem adjectives instead had comparatives in *-6z-an- and superla- 
tives in *-6s-ta-, the original suffix having contracted with a preceding vowel. 
(The exact preform of these formations is not recoverable; it seems clear that 
this suffix complex spread by morphological remodeling.) Reconstructable 
examples include: 


positive comparative superlative 
*armaz *arm06zo *armostaz ‘poor’ 
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*frodaz *frdd6z6 *froddstaz ‘wise’ 

*hailagaz *hailag6zo ‘*hailagostaz ‘holy’ 
This eventually became the default pattern in most daughters, though it is not 
in Gothic. 


At least four adjectives exhibited suppletive comparison. The securely 
reconstructable paradigms are: 


positive comparative superlative 


*mikilaz *maizo *maistaz ‘big’ 
*litilaz *minnizo *minnistaz ‘little’ 
*gddaz_ —*batizo *batistaz ‘good’ 
*ubilaz *wirsizd *wirsistaz ‘bad’ 


This may not have been the whole story, however. In Gothic there is attested 
once a completely isolated comparative iusiza which appears to mean ‘better’ 
(ni und waiht iusiza ist skalka (Galatians 4: 1) ‘not at all better is [he] than a 
slave’ [?; or ‘he is not at all different from a slave’, οὐδὲν διαφέρει SovdAov?]). 
This is reminiscent of Ancient Greek, in which we find several comparatives 
meaning ‘better’ in use in a single dialect; the same could have been true of 
PGmc, though we do not have enough evidence to reconstruct such a 
situation with confidence. 

One of the reconstructable words for ‘old’ (etymologically *‘fully grown’) 
also poses an interesting puzzle, but one for which a probable solution can be 
suggested. In Gothic we find albeis, alpiza, alpists (as if < PGmce *alpijaz, etc.); 
in PWGme we instead have *ald, *aldiré, *aldist (as if < PGmce *aldaz, *aldizo, 
*aldistaz). ON comparative ellri is cognate with the Gothic form (the shape of 
superlative elztr is etymologically indeterminate), but the positive has been 
replaced by the innovative gamall. The probable PGmc paradigm was “aldaz, 
*alpizo, *albistaz, with the same Verner’s Law alternation as *jungaz ‘young’ 
(and probably modeled on the latter, since the two were antonyms); Gothic 
has probably remodeled the positive on the other forms (as an ija-stem; 
why?), in WGmc the remodeling has proceeded in the other direction, and 
in ON the comparative and superlative survived when the positive was 
replaced. 

That comparatives and superlatives were originally independent lexemes is 
demonstrated not only by the old suppletive paradigms, but also by the fact 
that in all the daughters we find comparative and superlative adjectives 
formed to various adverbs to which no positive adjective is also formed; an 
example found in several languages is *airiz6 ‘forebear’ (Goth. airiza, OE 
erra, OHG @ériro), formed to *airi ‘before’. 
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Finally, there were a handful of weak adjectives made to stems in 
*-ma-n- that were more or less comparative in meaning; the greatest variety 
is preserved in Gothic. Reconstructable examples are *frumo ‘first’ (Goth. 
fruma, OE forma, OS formo); *aftum6 ‘last’ (Goth. aftuma ‘latter’, aftumists 
‘last’, OE ceftemest ‘last’); *uhum6 ‘highest’ (Goth. atshuma ‘higher’, atuhumists 
‘highest’, OE mest ‘highest’); *innum6 ‘inner, inmost’ (Goth. innuma; OE 
innemest). These are reminiscent of such Latin examples as summus ‘highest’; 
but whereas in Italic and Celtic the suffix *-mo- was integrated into the 
paradigm of comparison as the superlative suffix, in Germanic that function 
was instead adopted by *-to-, leaving *-mo- marginal to the system. 


4.3.6 The inflection of other PGmc nominals 


These are grouped together simply because they are small, closed classes that 
do not readily fit into any of the categories already discussed. 


4.3.6 (i) Numerals The numeral ‘one, PGmc *ainaz, was inflected like an 
ordinary strong adjective. Plural forms in the meaning ‘some’ are attested in 
various daughters; so are weak forms in the meaning ‘alone’. Both those 
usages could have existed already in PGmc. 

Reconstructing the inflection of ‘two’ is extremely difficult. The dat. and 
inst. are reconstructable as *twaimaz and *twaimiz (i.e. with normal strong 
endings) on the testimony of all the languages. The gen. was clearly *twajjo 
(cf. Goth. twaddje, ON tveggja, OHG zweio), with an unparalleled *jj before 
the ending. Beyond that the languages diverge. Cowgill has argued persua- 
sively that Gothic neuter nom.-acc. twa reflects an old uninflected form 
(Cowgill 1985b: 13-14). OS neuter nom.-acc. twé can hardly reflect anything 
other than PGmc *twai < PIE neut. dual nom.-acc. *dwoy(h,) (ibid. 19). Most 
of the other attested forms are clearly inflected as plurals, but that can easily 
be a parallel innovation. Possibly we should posit a relic dual inflection for 
‘two’ in PGmc, as well as an uninflected form of uncertain function. 
Further evidence for dual inflection, however, is elusive. It has been usual to 
reconstruct the preform of OE twégen, Northumbrian twegen as *tw6-jVn6 
or the like (cf. Ross and Berns 1992: 568—9 with references), reflecting a PGmc 
masc. dual nom.-acc. *tw6 < PIE *dwoh,. Seebold has made a strong case for 
the contention that the vowel in the first syllable of these OE forms was 
actually short in some dialects (Seebold 1968); but his explanation of the 
metrical length which had led Sievers to posit a long vowel in the first place 
(ibid. 426-8) is unconvincing. Under the circumstances we cannot safely rely 
on the OE forms to support any argument. In short, we are unable to 
reconstruct the nom. and acc. forms of PGmce ‘two’ with confidence. 
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There was clearly a form of the collective ‘both’ that rhymed with ‘two’; its 
stem was *ba-. But extended forms of this word are also attested widely in the 
daughters: we find Goth. ba- and bajop-, ON badir (inflected as a normal 
strong adj., except that the neut. nom.-acc. was badi and the gen. was the 
unextended beggja), OF béthe, OS bédia, OHG béde, beide; only OE lacks such 
an extended form. The formations do not correspond perfectly and must 
therefore have been at least partially independent parallel developments. 

By contrast, ‘three’ was an ordinary i-stem. Its inflection can be 
reconstructed without difficulty: 


masc.-fem. neut. 
nom. priz prij6 
acc. _ prinz prijo 
gen. prijo 
dat. primaz 
inst. primiz 


It is striking that this quantifier does not exhibit ‘pronominal’ endings. 

The PGmc inflection of ‘four’ has been convincingly reconstructed by Stiles 
1985-6. All three genders had undergone syncretism under the form of the PIE 
neuter; thus there was only one set of forms: 


nom.-acc. fedwor 


gen. feduro 
dat. fedurmaz 
inst. fedurmiz 


(cf. ibid, NOWELE 7: 18). At some point, however, the oblique pl. endings 
*-imaz, *-imiz began to spread from ‘three’ to ‘four’ and higher numerals 
(ibid. 13-14). Since the (limited) i-stem paradigm that resulted is attested both 
in Gothic and in WGmc, it would be simplest to suppose that this develop- 
ment had already begun in PGmce (ibid. 18-19), though it is natural enough 
that parallel innovation cannot be excluded.” 

The succeeding numerals up through ‘twelve’ can be reconstructed as 
follows (except that the endings of ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve’ are unrecoverable): 


‘five’ *fimf ‘nine *ne(w)un 

‘six’ *sehs ‘ten’ *tehun 

‘seven *sebun ‘eleven’ “*ainalif- (*-b-?) 
‘eight’ *ahtou ‘twelve’ *twalif- (*-b-?) 


17 The ON paradigm, which differentiates gender in the nom. and acc., is innovative; see Stiles, 
NOWELE 6: 95-104, 7: 19. 
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These were uninflected, at least when preceding a noun within a noun 
phrase, though they eventually acquired i-stem endings in some syntactic 
environments (see above). “Thirteen’ through ‘nineteen’ were compounds of 
units and *-tehun ‘ten’, though not all the details are clear. In particular, the 
languages disagree on the compounding form of ‘three’ (masc. acc. in ON, 
Noreen 1923: 193; neut. in OE, Brunner 1965: 254; masc. nom.-acc. in OHG, 
Braune and Eggers 1975: 232; ‘thirteen’ is unfortunately unattested in Gothic). 
A reasonable guess is that these are all replacements for an original 
compounding form of ‘three, probably *pri-. ‘Fourteen’ was certainly 
constructed with the compounding form of ‘four, and must have been 
*fepurtehun (cf. Stiles 1985-6, NOWELE 7: 25-7). The remaining forms can 
only have been *fimftehun, *sehstehun, etc. 

The formation of the decads was bizarre (see Szemerényi 1960: 27-44). Up 
through ‘sixty the terms were phrases composed of units and the plural of a 
masc. u-stem noun *teguz “decad’, thus *twai (tw6?) tigiwiz, *priz tigiwiz, 
*fedwor tigiwiz, *fimf tigiwiz, *sehs tigiwiz; naturally these phrases were fully 
inflected. Beyond that point the decads were compounds: *sebuntéhunda, 
*aht6(té)hunda, *ne(w)untéhunda; in all the daughters they are uninflected, 
and 1 have therefore reconstructed forms with a neut. nom.-acc. sg. ending, 
though the PGmc situation could have been different. ‘Hundred’ was a 
neuter a-stem noun *hunda, apparently fully inflected. ‘Thousand’ was 
a fem. 1/ij6-stem *pisundi, likewise fully inflected. 

As in many IE languages, the lower ordinals were suppletive or irregular but 
the higher ordinals were constructed by rule. The reconstructable forms are 
*frumo ‘first’ (weak adj.), *anperaz ‘second’ (also ‘other (of two)’; strong 
adj.), *pridjo ‘third’ (weak adj., so all subsequent ordinals), *feurp6 (Stiles 
1985-6, NOWELE 3: 5-6), *fimfto, *sehsto, *sebund6, *ahtud6 (*ahtopo?; the 
daughters disagree), *ne(w)und6, *tehund6, *ainalifto, *twalifts, etc. 

Other sets of numerals—distributives, multiplicatives, and so on—no 
doubt existed in PGmc but are of little importance in a history of English. 


4.3.6 (ii) ‘Pronominal’ inflection By far the most important member of this 
inflectional class was the unmarked demonstrative ‘that’; its inflection exerted 
repeated analogical influence on adjective and noun inflection in PGmc and 
its daughters. The reconstructable paradigm is: 


Mase. neut. fem. 
sg. nom. sa pat so 
acc. pando pat po 
gen. pas paizoz 


dat. pammai paizoi (?) 
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inst. pana (2) paizo 
pl. nom. pai po poz 

acc.  panz po poz 

gen. paizo 

dat. paimaz 

inst. paimiz 


The initial alternation of *s- and *p- was inherited from PIE. The endings 
were nearly identical with those of the strong adjective. Note the gender 
syncretism in the oblique pl. 

‘This’ was *hi- ~ *he-; in the daughters it is preserved in that meaning only in 
fixed phrases in Gothic and OHG, though in northern WGmc it became the 3rd- 
person pronoun. The original 3rd-person pronoun, preserved in Gothic and 
OHG, rhymed with ‘this’ but lacked the initial *h-. Both paradigms were 
inherited from PIE. The inflection of the 3rd-person pronoun was the following: 


masc. neut. fem. 

sg. nom. 1z it si 

acc. ind it 10 

gen. es €ZOZ 

dat. immai ez0i (9) 

inst. oe? €ZO 
pl. nom. iz io ijOz 

acc. inz 0 Oz 

gen. εζῷ 

dat. imaz 

inst. imiz 


I have reconstructed *e- in forms in which it would be expected from a PIE 
viewpoint, but hard evidence for its persistence in Gmc can be cited only for 
the non-fem. gen. sg. (OHG neut. gen. sg. es; in Gothic, of course, *i and *e 
merged by regular sound change). It is possible that *(-)ez- had been replaced 
by *(-)iz- in this pronoun and in *hi- ~ *he- ‘this’ already in PGmc. However, 
some developments in the daughters are easier to explain if we suppose that *e 
persisted beyond the PGmce period; see vol. ii for discussion. Note that 
the initial consonant of ‘that’ has spread to ‘she’ in the fem. nom. sg., a 
development that also occurred in Celtic (probably independently), where it 
spread to the entire paradigm. 

It seems clear that PGmc inherited both the interrogative pronoun *k”i- ~ 
*ke- ‘who?, what?’ and the interrogative adjective *k”o- ‘which? But at some 
point the difference in function was lost, so that both contributed forms to the 
paradigm of the pronoun. Only singular forms are reconstructable: 
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masc. neut. fem. 
nom. h”az (hiz?) δὰ ἢ“ 
acc. hand h”at Ὁ 
gen. hes (has?) hez6z 
dat. h”ammai hez6i (9) 
inst. he, hi h%ezo 


(The feminine paradigm rests solely on the testimony of Gothic, but com- 
parable paradigms are attested in other IE languages.)!8 This is one of very few 
PGmce paradigms for which it is difficult to avoid reconstructing doublets. To 
be sure, OE gen. sg. hwees is isolated and could be an innovation, and the 
generalization of (h)we- throughout the OHG masc. paradigm is clearly 
innovative (though it would be easier to explain if there had been an i-stem 
nom. sg. to start with). But a neuter inst. sg. Wve is solidly attested in Gothic, 
while an alternative *h"T has left reflexes throughout NWGmc (OE hwy, ON 
neut. dat. hvi, and probably OHG (h)wiu). 

Other PGmc pronominals were inflected as strong adjectives; they included 
at least *sumaz ‘some’, *h”arjaz ‘which?’ *h“aberaz ‘which (of two)?’ and at 
least one demonstrative in *-na- whose exact shape is difficult to reconstruct. 
A considerable number of pronominals in the daughters are constructed from 
the above paradigms with clitic particles, and it seems likely that PGmc did 
the same, though the details are not recoverable. The PIE relative pronoun did 
not survive; apparently demonstratives and pronouns with clitics were used 
to introduce relative clauses in PGmce. 


4.3.6 (iii) Pronouns (proper) The best discussion is Katz 1998, to which the 
reader is referred. I here give the reconstructable PGmc paradigms. 


ist person 2nd person 3rd reflexive 

sg. nom. ék~ ik pa 

acc. méek~mik pbék~ pik sék ~ sik 

dat. miz piz siz 
du. nom. wét~wit jut 

acc. unk ink” 

dat. — unkiz ink” iz 
pl. nom. wiz~ wiz [2 

acc. uns iz τ: 

dat. —_unsiz iZWiz 


18 The syntactic peculiarities in the use of the Gothic feminine forms described by Matzel 1983 are 
difficult to evaluate; they do raise the possibility that the Gothic fem. is an innovation, but they might 
also be the result of its obsolescence. 
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The strikingly reduced paradigm is typical of archaic IE languages, as Katz’s 
study shows in detail. The reflexive pronoun was probably bound by NPs of 
all numbers, as in Latin. 

Possession was normally expressed not by genitive forms but by derived 
adjectives, which were inflected according to the strong paradigm. These are 
reconstructable as 1sg. *minaz, 255. *pinaz, 3rd reflexive *sinaz, 1du. *unkeraz, 
2du. *ink“eraz, ipl. *unseraz, 2pl. *izweraz. Other uses of the genitive seem to 
have been expressed by forms of these adjectives with default inflection, 1.6. 
neut. acc. sg.; thus ‘they waited for me’, with an object in the genitive, was 
probably expressed as *mina bidun. Again the Latin situation is similar. 


4.4 PGmc word formation 


The system of word formation continued to be large and complex; only some 
of the more important details can be treated here. For further information see 
especially Meid 1967. 


4.4.1 Compounding 


It seems clear that at least some combinations of verb and preverb had 
become separate lexemes in PGmc, because some such compounds are widely 
attested in the daughters with distinctive meanings; typical examples include 
*andi-bindana ‘to untie’, *bi-bindana ‘to wrap up’ *fra-beudana ‘to forbid’ 
(*beudana ‘to offer, to command’), *uz-dribana ‘to drive out’, *fra-etana ‘to 
consume’, etc. But it is also clear that univerbation of the finite forms of 
compound verbs was still incomplete, because in Gothic clitics can still 
intervene between preverb and verb (e.g. ga-u-Wwa-selvi ‘whether he could 
see anything’; ga-sailvan ‘to catch sight of, - Ὁ). 

The PIE system of nominal compounding survived in PGmc without 
substantial alteration. It appears that, as in Latin, compound adjectives were 
often i-stems (see 4.3.5 (i) for examples). Agentive compounds ending in verb 
roots continued to be formed, but instead of root-nouns the final elements 
were now n-stems formed to the zero grade of the verb root (if it ablauted); 
examples have been adduced in 4.2.1 (in the discussion of Verner’s Law). 


4.4.2 PGmce derivational suffixes 


As in PIE, many types of verbs were derived with suffixes which characterized 
distinctive inflectional classes; they have been discussed in 4.3.3 (ii). However, 
there were also a number of longer verb-forming suffixes in PGme. Verbs in 
*-atjana (weak class I) are attested in Gothic and well attested in WGmc. 
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Typical Gothic examples include lauhatjan ‘to flash’ (of lightning; cf. OHG 
lohazzen (-6-?) ‘to be fiery’ and lougizzen ‘to flash’, neither of which matches 
the Gothic form perfectly) and swogatjan ‘to sigh’; WGmc examples will be 
discussed further in vol. ii. The attestation of verbs in *-isOna (weak class II) 
exhibits a similar pattern: in Gothic we find only walwison ‘to roll’, while 
WGmce examples (also to be discussed in vol. ii) are more numerous. At least 
one verb in *-inona (weak class II) can be reconstructed for PGmc, namely 
*lékinona ‘to heal’ (Goth. lekinon, ON lakna, OE lacnian, OHG Ilahhinon), 
derived from *lékijaz ‘physician’ (Goth. lekeis, OE l@ce, OHG Iahhi). Other 
examples, all derived from nouns denoting human beings, are attested 
in Gothic (e.g. reikinon ‘to rule’, skalkinon ‘to serve’, horinon ‘to commit 
adultery’); the WGmc pattern of derivation was different and presumably 
innovative (see vol. ii). 


4.4.2 (i) PGmc noun-forming suffixes Most of the PIE types mentioned in 
2.4.2 (i) have left at least traces in Germanic, but for the most part new 
formations have become productive. This section will concentrate especially 
on the latter. 

Few PIE agent nouns of the type exemplified by Gk τροχός survived in 
PGmc, but action/result nouns of the type tpéyos are fairly well represented; 
in addition to such examples as *snaiwaz ‘snow’ and *daigaz ‘dough, which 
could have been inherited from PIE, we find others such as *baugaz ‘(arm-) 
ring’ whose derivational bases (in this case *beugana ‘to bend’) have no extra- 
Germanic cognates. The corresponding oxytone feminines, representing PIE 
collectives, are also well attested; examples have been adduced in 4.2.1 (in the 
discussion of Verner’s Law). But derived nouns of both classes with e-grade 
roots are also not rare; in fact, two of the most widely attested deverbative 
nouns are *gebo ‘gift’ and *helpo ‘help’ Neuter a-stem action nouns are even 
more numerous; all ablaut grades of the root are found, though zero grades 
seem to predominate (see 4.2.1 for examples). A new and productive forma- 
tion were masculine nouns made by adding originally stressed *-i- to the zero 
grade of the roots; typical examples include *kumiz ‘coming’, *runiz ‘running, 
*k"idiz ‘saying’ (with e-grade functioning as zero grade between obstruents), 
and *slagiz ‘stroke, blow (with a largely non-ablauting root; note the Verner’s 
Law voicing in the last two examples). 

PGmce z-stems, which reflect PIE acrostatic neuters in *-es-, survived in 
some numbers (see 4.3.4 (i) ), but it is not clear that the class remained 
productive. PIE neuters in *-men- scarcely survived at all, but there was a 
new class of masculine nouns in *-man-; well-attested examples include 
*blomo ‘flower’, *malmo ‘sand’, *skimo ‘light’ (*skinana ‘to shine’), and 
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*hleum6 ‘hearing’ (whose base verb probably did not survive in Germanic).!9 
The relation between the two formations remains unclear; the masculines 
look like an amphikinetic type, but a few amphikinetic neuter collectives 
appear to have survived in PGmc too (notably *sé¢m6 ‘seed’; cf. the discussion 
of Jasanoff 2002). 

PIE feminine action nouns in *-ti- (> PGme *-pi- ~ *-di- ὦ *-ti- ~ *-(s) si-) 
remained common and productive; examples have been adduced in 4.3.4 (i), 
3.2.3 (i), and especially 3.2.4 (iv). The corresponding masculines in *-tu- were 
less common on the whole (though cf. e.g. *lustuz ‘desire’, *daupuz ‘death, 
and *floduz flood’), but action nouns in *-6-pu- formed from class I] weak 
verbs remained common and productive (e.g. *fiskopuz ‘fishing’ to *fiskona 
‘to fish’). A similar suffix complex was *-assu-, which must originally have 
formed nouns of this type to verbs in *-atjana (see the discussion of Meid 
1967: 159-62). One such derivation is still discernible: from the verb *ebnat- 
jana ‘to level’ (cf. OE emnettan) was derived *ebnassus ‘leveling’ (cf. OE 
emness, efness, Goth. ibnassus). But the attested reflexes of the noun actually 
mean ‘levelness’, as though it were derived directly from the adj. *ebnaz ‘level’; 
apparently the suffix had become decoupled from its derivational base already 
in PGmc. In Gothic it became associated with class II weak verbs, especially 
those in -inon (see the end of the preceding subsection); thus we find 
lekinassus ‘healing’, horinassus ‘adultery, and so on. In WGmc this suffix 
underwent important developments which will be discussed in vol. ii. 

Inherited instrument nouns and their collectives survived fairly well in 
PGmce (e.g. *rdpra ‘oar’, *hlipro ‘lean-to, tent’); there was also a competing 
formation in *-ila- (masc., e.g. *tugilaz ‘cord, bridle’, *bautilaz “‘hammer’). 
A homonymous suffix was used to form diminutives (e.g. neut. *kurnila 
‘little grain’); when the noun denoted a person, the suffix was extended to 
n-stem *-ilan-, *-il6n- (e.g. *mawildn- ‘little girl’). 

The PIE agent noun suffix *-ter- scarcely survives in Germanic. It seems to 
have been replaced, in the first instance, by *-(i)ja-, of which a few examples 
survive in Gothic (e.g. fatitramapleis ‘chief, leader’, derived from mapljan ‘to 
speak’); but it was the extended n-stem form *-(i)jan- that became productive 
in PGmc. Most examples seem to have been formed from nouns (*murprijo 
‘murderer’ to *murpra ‘murder’, *fiskij6 ‘fisherman’ to *fiskaz ‘fish, *gudjo 
‘priest’ to *guda ‘god, etc.), though there are also some examples at the end of 


19 OHG irhleoném, which glosses Latin gregariis on p. 142 of the Abrogans glossary, appears to reflect 
a past participle *uzhlewanaz ‘heard of, renowned’; but it is possible that this was a fossilized adjective 
already in PGmc. I am grateful to Patrick Stiles for alerting me to this form and for helpful discussion. 
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verbal compounds (e.g. *-numj6 ‘taker’ in Goth. arbinumja ‘heir’, OHG 
notnumeo ‘robber’). The n-stem deverbal nouns that usually occurred at the 
ends of such compounds (see 4.2.1 and 4.4.1) were eventually extracted to 
form deverbal agentives more generally; a few examples are found already 
in Gothic (e.g. nuta ‘fisherman’ to niutan ‘to gain, skula ‘debtor’ to skulan 
‘to owe’), but it is not clear whether such decompounding had already 
begun in PGmce. 

There were several PGmc suffixes that formed abstract nouns, mostly 

feminine. The inherited suffix *-dipi- survives only in Gothic (gamaindiips 
‘community, ajukdips ‘eternity, etc.) and might already have been unpro- 
ductive in PGmc. By contrast, inherited *-ip6- remained very productive 
(cf. *hauhipo ‘height, *triwwibo ‘trustworthiness, *mildipo ‘gentleness’ 
etc.); it competed with an equally productive suffix *-In- which was a 
Germanic innovation (cf. *hauhin- ‘height’, *managin- ‘multitude’, etc.). 
A number of neuter abstracts in *-(i)ja- can also be reconstructed (e.g. *rikija 
‘kingship, kingdom, *arbija ‘inheritance’, *piubija ‘theft’). 
4.4.2 (ii) PGmc adjective-forming suffixes Both the Caland system and the 
PIE suffix *-yo- have left only lexical relics in Germanic, as have most of the 
other adjective-forming suffixes that were prominent in PIE. A partial 
exception is PIE *-to-. In addition to numerous lexicalized examples, 
mostly formed to verb roots (*daudaz ‘dead’, *kaldaz ‘cold’, *rehtaz 
‘straight, etc.; cf. Meid 1967: 142; Krause 1968: 177), denominal formations 
in *-dda-, sometimes extended as *-Gdija-, are well attested; typical examples 
are *huf(e)rddaz ‘hump-backed’ (OE hoferod, OHG hoferét; *huf(e)raz 
‘hump’) and *hringddijaz ‘ringed’ (OS hringodi; *hringaz ‘ring’). Though 
there seem to be no Gothic examples, these ‘pseudo-participles’ were clearly 
inherited, as examples can be cited from other branches of the family (e.g. Lat. 
barbatus ‘bearded’, Homeric Gk ἀπύρωτος /apurg:tos/ ‘untouched by fire’). 

A suffix *-isko- is widespread in the European branches of IE, but its 
function is difficult to determine. In Greek such a suffix is used to make 
diminutives. In PGmc *-iska- formed adjectives of characteristic (e.g. *man- 
niskaz ‘human’, *piudiskaz ‘tribal’). 

Whether a suffix *-ino- or *-eyno- should be reconstructed for PIE is not 
clear (cf. Brugmann 1906: 273-9); Italic, Balto-Slavic, and Germanic provide 
especially numerous examples, but parallel development and/or post-PIE 
contact might account for the pattern of data. In any case, adjectives of 
material in *-ina- were clearly very common in PGmc (e.g. *gulpinaz ‘golden’, 
*staininaz ‘of stone’, *irpinaz ‘of earth’, etc.). 
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A number of innovative suffixes ending in *-ga- likewise became very 
productive in PGmc. Probably the most widespread, and the most important 
for the history of English, was *-aga- (e.g. *stainagaz ‘stony, *mddagaz 
‘angry, *hailagaz ‘holy’); there are also reconstructable examples in *-uga- 
(e.g. *handugaz ‘dexterous, capable, clever’) and in *-iga- (e.g. *mahtigaz 
‘powerful’). 


4.4.2 (ili) The formation of adverbs Gothic derives adverbs from adjectives 
productively with a suffix -ba; but while the suffix is probably inherited (Meid 
1967: 139), its PGmc shape cannot be reconstructed because it has been lost in 
all the other daughters. PGmc deadjectival adverbs in trimoric *-6 are 
securely reconstructable (e.g. *galiko ‘similarly’). Comparative adverbs 
ended in *-iz and *-6z, the usual comparative suffixes minus the n-stem 
extension (see 4.3.5 (iii) ). Reconstructable examples include especially the 
suppletive ones (*maiz ‘more’, *minniz ‘less, *batiz ‘better’, *wirsiz ‘worse’), 
but cf. also *framiz ‘further’, *haldiz ‘rather, *néh”iz ‘nearer’, *aljalik6z 
‘otherwise’, etc. For superlative adverbs the acc. sg. neut. of the adjective 
seems to have been used. PGme clearly had an elaborate system of adverbs 
denoting place, formed from the pronominal stems *pa-, *hi-, *h“a- and a 
range of adverbial roots; a reference grammar of any early Germanic language 
will give a good idea of the system (see e.g. Krause 1968: 206; Braune and 
Ebbinghaus 1973: 123-4; Brunner 1965: 251). 


4.5 PGmc syntax 


It appears that PGmce syntax reflected the PIE situation with little change, 
aside from the development of prepositions (see 4.3.1). The underlying word 
order of the clause was still S-O-V-I, with COMP elements to the left rather 
than to the right. Constituent scrambling persisted, as did the rule that 
raised interrogative and relative elements to some position within CP; various 
right-shifting rules, such as extraposition, also seem to have operated. 
Wackernagel’s Law continued to operate (and is still very much in evidence 
in attested Gothic). 


4.6 The PGmc lexicon 


Shifts in the meanings of words and the replacement of old lexemes by new 
ones are universal types of language change; it is therefore not surprising that 
the lexicon of PGmc, like that of all IE languages, included many words of 
doubtful or unknown origin (e.g. *bl6pa ‘blood’, *baina ‘bone’, *handuz 
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‘hand’, *regna ‘rain’, *stainaz ‘stone’, *gddaz ‘good’, *drinkana ‘to drink; etc.). 
Much more interesting are PGmc lexemes that can be shown to have been 
borrowed from other languages, because they reveal something about the 
prehistory of PGmc; that is the phenomenon that will be discussed here. 

Celtic loanwords in PGmce included at least *rik- ‘king, *isarna ‘iron’, 
*ambahtaz ‘servant, *brunjon- ‘mailshirt’, *lékijaz (*lékijaz?) ‘physician’, 
*gislaz ‘hostage’, *Rinaz ‘Rhine’, and *walhaz ‘foreigner’ (an adaptation of 
the Celtic tribal name that appears in Latin as Volcae). The first is identifiable 
as Celtic because of its vowel: if it were cognate with Lat. réx, rég- the PGmce 
vowel would be *é, but in Celtic (alone among the languages of ancient 
Europe) *é merged with *i. The same argument might apply to ‘iron’, if was 
originally a vrddhi-derivative of PIE *ésh,r ‘blood’ (Cowgill 1986: 68, n. 10). 
The other loans are identifiable as distinctively Celtic words or formations. 
‘Physician’ appears to reflect *leagis, the preform of Olr. liaig; if the vowel 
sequence *ea was treated like native vowel sequences (which of course is not 
certain), the PGmc word might have had a trimoric vowel in its root syllable. 
‘King; ‘physician’, and ‘foreigner’ were clearly borrowed before Grimm’s Law 
applied; since the *b’s and *g of the other words reflect, or could reflect, 
original breathy-voiced stops, it is possible that all these words were borrowed 
before Grimm’s Law applied. The preponderance of words indicating social 
and political relations (including warfare) is obvious, suggesting that the Celts 
enjoyed a higher level of ‘civilization’ at the time of the loans. There are also 
quite a few words shared only by Celtic and Germanic, which might or might 
not be loanwords; typical examples include *tiina ‘fortified enclosure’, *aipaz 
‘oath’, *rano ‘secret’; *marhaz ‘horse’, and *ridana ‘to ride’. For further dis- 
cussion see de Vries 1960. 

Latin loanwords in PGme were, by contrast, very few (though the daughter 
languages exhibit very many; see vol. ii). In addition to *Rimoniz ‘Romans’ 
(see 3.2.7 (i), probable examples include *punda ‘pound’, *katilaz ‘kettle’, a 
family of words denoting trade made to a root *kaup- (cf. Lat. caupé ‘mer- 
chant’), and perhaps a few others. These words were clearly borrowed after 
Grimm’s Law had run its course; it is striking that all have something to do 
with trade. The fact that a number of fairly early Latin loans are found only in 
the more southerly languages (typically Gothic and OHG) strongly suggests 
that they were borrowed after the PGmc period; *kaisaraz ‘emperor’ must also 
be a post-PGmc loan for obvious historical reasons. 

PGmc exhibited few loanwords from more easterly languages; Baltic and 
Slavic seem to have borrowed words from Germanic rather than the other way 
around (though there are some distinctive shared words that do not appear to 
be loans; cf. the discussion of ‘eleven’, ‘twelve’, and ‘thousand’ in 3.4.5 (ii) ). An 
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obvious loan from Iranian is PGmc *pabaz ‘path’ (see Mayrhofer 1970), 
clearly borrowed after Grimm’s Law had run its course; a probable second 
example is *wurstwa ‘work’, whose *-s- makes no sense in Germanic terms but 
could reflect Iranian *S (cf. Av. varastuua-; Warren Cowgill, p.c. c.1980). 
Two pre-Grimm’s Law loans from some more easterly language are 
*hanapiz ‘hemp’ (cf. Gk κάνναβις /kannabis/, borrowed from a language 
spoken somewhere to the north of Greece) and *paido ‘cloak’ (cf. Gk βαίτη 
/baite:/ ‘shepherd’s cloak’, likewise a loanword). 
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A. Proto-Indo-European. 


Post-PIE reconstructions (and pre-PGmce reconstructions in pre-Grimm’s Law 


shape) are given in brackets. Forms of the same lexeme are given in the same entry 


in alphabetical order; for passages in which a whole paradigm is given only one 
form is indexed, with the notation “(parad.)*. Occasionally related lexemes dis- 
cussed together are listed in a single entry. Suppletive forms of personal pronouns 
which are discussed separately are listed separately. Alphabetical order: 
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[*-a] (pf. 1sg.) 116 

*ad 43, 98, 142 

[*agwesih, ~ *agusyeh,-] 270 

[*agsla, *agslam] 216 

[*ak”“eh,] 96, 109 

*alb"ds 10 

*alyos 9, 10, 71, 96, 119, 125, 130; *alyod 55, 
144 

*anteros 96, 125 

*apo 104, 116 

*ar- 10 

*atta 10, 18, 71, 145 

*awl- 11 

*ay- ‘be hot’ 10 

*ay- give’ 10 

*ayd>- 10 

*ayeri 134 

*ayos ~ *ayes- 134, 278 

[*-a-] (opt.) 30, 35 

[*-ato-] 164; [*-ayé/d-] 164, 236; 
[*-ayoy-] 164 


*brAgos 11 

“brag” us Ἢ 

μὰ eg- 8 

*bbend?- * asi [*b'eb"ond- 
~ *bPeb’nd®-] 185; 
[*b'eb"6nd"e] 118, 157 


*bber- ‘carry’ 28, 39 (parad. Ns 595, 

[*bb eb or- ~ *bPebby- abe eb"r-] 
187; *bhére/o- 28, 305 *phére 12; 
*bPéresi 13, 127; *bhérete 116, 143, 144; 

*bPéreti 13, 101, 127; *béré/o- 30; 

*bréroh, 13; *béromos 13; 

ΧΡ ἐγοηί 13; "Β'ἐγοπῖονν / 
*bPérontu 181; ἪΡ erowos 13, 1363 
*b'éroy(h,)- 303 *ph eroyd 13, 142; 
*b'éroyh,end 142; [ἢ érst] 77 fn. 2 

*ber- ‘brown’ 106 

*bhewd"- 20 

*ph ews: 60 

*breyd- 285 [Ὁ hebPoyd- ~ *bPeb"id-] 185; 
ΜᾺ ΕΝ oyde] 1575 *ph éyde/o- 160; 
ΠΝ éydeti 101; a indénti 160; 
*bhinédst 245 *binédsti 160 

*bYeyd"- 162; *bMéyd” clo- 156; 

ΠΝ ὀγά" 6 156; *b” ἐγά" onti 127 

μ᾿ 38-2 188 

* bf 41 

*bhidnés 163 

*bhidstds 18 

*btid?stos 162 

[*- b° is] 200 

[*b> leh, : ie 147 

a Jb" 

ἡ iG 28; *b"oréyeti 24 
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*pP Tag- 10, *dyew- ~ *diw- 14, 21, 63; *dyem ~ 
ἢ reg-] 8 *diém 17, 21 
*b reh,tér εἶ 96, 101 a 153 
*b’rem- 7 fn. 3 πὰ eg” 
*bPréws- ~ *b®rus- 198 *dhegh 6m 19, 45, 48 (parad.); *ahdhsém 19, 
[*b*ruHg™ -] 9 45) *g"'m- 19, 45; "ὁ πηέῃι, 23; 
[Ὁ 568] Τὰ ἐδ Ἰηέβ5. 19 
[Ὁ aie -] 82, 101, 165, 197 δὰ eh,- Roe 37-9 (parad.); *d hedheh, - ~ 
[*b "rgyéti] 165 *dhéd’h,- 28, 30, 160, 1953 
*b'rnds 163, 187 *dédPeh,e/o- 303 *dPed’eh,m 86, 148, 
*bPud'nés, *bud'stés 163 158; *déd'eh;s 158; *déd”eh,t 142, 148, 
*b"ugéh, 60 158; *d hed eh, ti 345 *dhéqh h,ih,- 30; 
[*bPug'yéti, *bbugyonti] 119 *déd"h.nd 142, 148, 159, 193, 216; 
ΠΝ uh,- 10, 29, 30, 79, 101, 134, 196, 263; *déh, t 345 [dh oh,i- ~ ~ *dh h,i-] 160 
*pP uh .6]ο- 30; *bhGh,t 24, 34; *dhéh, tis ~ *d"h itéy- 46, 72, 101, 172 
ΜΝ uh,ye/o-] 79. 101, 134; (partial parad.) 
ΠΝ uh,yéh,- ~ *buh,ih,- 30 *d>éwbus ~ *dbubéw- 62, 98, 101 
*ph uh,syé/6- 28 *d°éwg" ti, *dPed*6wg 6 154 
*dbéyg". ~ high. 175 
*Ce- (aor.) 29 gh boue 31 
*Ce- (pf.) 29 ιν i 1 31, 32 
*Ce- (pres.) 28 *-d lo- 61, 271 
*Ci- 28 *doHnéh,- 46, 50 (parad.) 
πὰ Oh,mos 15, 72, 101, 147 
*-d (38g.) 31 [*d°ragh τς 188 
*-d (neut.) 55 ¥qh reg - 
*dakru u ἔξει ᾿ 113 
*dayh,wer τι, 69, 145; *dayh,wr- 69 ἔῃ. 1 +d ro- 61 
*dedwoye 24 *d'régbos, *d'rogés 60 
[*deh,g- ~ *dh,g-] 80, 188, 191 [*d?rowg os] 113 
*dek- 8 *dubros 62, 98 
*dékmd 20, 54, 81, 87, 96, 98, 140, 141, πὰ ugh! tér- ~ *db ugtr- 45; 
205, 216 qh ugh,tér 14, 15, 101, 1385 *gh ugtr- 
*deks(i)- 18, 89, 97, 98 15, 138 
*delgh- 8 *d'uh,-, *d'uh,més 61 
*dems potis 44 *dwor- ~ *dur- 101, 197 
*dewh,- 253 *d°yeh,g”- 8 
[*dewk-] 218 *-d°yoy (*- 4" yoey?) 33 


*déykti 34; *déyKse/o- 30; *déyKsih,- 30; 
*déyks- ~ *déyKs- 29, 30; *déyKst 34 [*é-] 27 


*deywos 14, 46, 127 *-e (voc. sg.) 41, 116 
*diwyds 63 *-e (loc. sg.) 41, 43 
[*dKomteh,] 205; *dkémd 54, 205 *-e (28g. iptv.) 135 
*dlh,s%6s 82, 102 *-e (38g. pf.) 33, 116 
+dngtweh,- ~ *dng?uh,- 46, 49 (parad.), *-é (apl. pf.) 33 

81, 90, 92, 98 *-e/0- 27, 35, 196, 235 
*dom- ~ *dém- 21, 44; *dom 21 *-ead 41, 142, 200 
*doru ~ *dréw- 46, 48 (parad.), 98 *égh, 57 (parad.), 99, 124, 137 
*dus- 59, 103 *-e@h,- 28, 132, 179 
*dw0- 53; *dweéh,ih, 53; *dw0 53, 209; *-eh, ὦ *-h, 41 

*dwoh, 53, 98, 122, 286; *-eh, (coll.) 118, 196, 219 


*dwoy(h,) 53, 286 *-eh, (nom.-acc. pl. neut.) 41, 171, 201 
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*-eh,- (fem.) 60, 64, 164, 175, 196, 271; *-eh, 


(nom. sg.) 73; *-eh,es (nom. pl.) 73, 
148; *-eh,ey, *-eh,i 200; *-eh,m, 
*-ehuns 74 

*éK wos 46, 90, 96 

*-el- (dimin.) 124 

*én 71, 149 

*-en- 63 

*-én (loc.) 197 

*-end ~ *-nd 31 

*enteros 63 

*-énti ~ *-nti 31 

*éentmos 63 

*-entu ~ *-ntu (*-ow?) 31 

*éperos 63 

*-ero- 63 

*-es (nom. pl.) 26, 41, 124 

*-@5 ~ *-os ~ *-8 26, 41, 43, 124, 201, 279 

*ésh,r 296 

*-esi 123, 262 fn. 10 

*-ete 123 

*-éteh, 62, 124 

*éti 104 

*-eti 123 

*-éy (dat. sg.) 41, 200 

*-ey (loc. sg.) 41, 200 with fn. 12 

*-éye/O- 28, 162, 176, 217 

*-eyé/6- (denom.) 176 

[*-eyno-] 204 

*-@/0- 35 

thio ti 14 

*-8r 33, 193 

[*-at6-] 132, 179 

[*-ayé/6-] 132, 179, 236 


*ge 124, 211 

[*gegonne, *gunnati] 154 

“BewHl- 241 

*slewb" - 99, 101, 113 

[*gnét- ~ *gnt-] 90 

*gol- 89, 99, 188 

[*g" ayd-] ae 197 

tebe heb?-]: [*g eg 6b. ὦ *gheghhh.] 186 

reb" δ 1 

. *6stis 90, 97, 101, 146; *g hésteyes 131 

[*g" teyb- ] 98 

Ἰρ έτη- ~ *e™ m- 29, 30, 39--40 (parad.), 
93, 156, 161; *g”eg” ome 34, 1563 
*e"émd 13, 24, 34; *géme/o- 30, 160; 
*g"emeti 13, 99; *g”emonti 13; 
*gmeénd 13; *g”msKé/6- 156; 
*e™mskéti 13, 24, 34, 1605 


*g “mskéti 13; Ἔ “msk onti 13; 
"ὃ “msk dnti 13; *g “myéh,- ~ 
*g “mih,- 30 

8 “emti- ~ *g mtéy- 46, 61 

*e"énh,- ~ *g “néh,- 46, 48-9 (parad.); 
*e%en 72, 99 

[*gétstis] 88 

*g"ih,weti 25 

Ewes 63, 69, 91, 99 

Ἂν “mtds 161 

ἜΝ ὄνν-5 ~ *g"ow- ~ *g%éw- 198 (partial 
parad.) 

*e™réhaus ὦ *g™rh,éw- 62, 78, 92, 
100; *g “rh,éwih, 172 (partial parad.) 

“ghd nds 187 

tow hea γε 0. 28; ΠΣ ὩΣ 106, 119, 127, 
129; *g "hed yonti 119; 127, 1295 
[*s"Pegw" 6d>- ~ *g”Peg™*d?-] 186 

toWhen- κὺ Ἔ “hon- 106 

*o™henti- ~ *g “Pnti- 92 

*o"hreh,- 106 

*genh,- 60, 61; *gegonh,e 34; *gnh,td 34; 
*gnh,yétor 34 

*génh,os ~ *génh,es- 45, 61 

*genh,tor 61 

*gews-: [*gegows- ~ *gegus-] 185; 
[*gegowse] 157 

*gewstus ~ *gustéw- 46, 48 (parad.), 172 
(partial parad.) 

*senu-s ~ *Sénw- 139, 149 

*éneh,- 34, 154; *gnéh,- ~ *gnh,-, *énéh,s- 
~ *gnéh,s-, *gn(n)éh,- ~ *gn(n)h,- 
34; *gnneh,ti 154; *gnh,ské/o- 34; 
*enh,skéti 24 

*énh, tos 82, 99 

*s6mb" Os 89, 99, 101, 146 

*gonh,éh,, *g6nh,os, *-gonh,6s 60 

*gonu ~ *gnéw- 46, 89, 99 

*érh,nom 82, 99 

*¢"ans 11, 90, 101, 145, 197 

oo 102 

Pees héslo- ] 206 
*¢ ‘wer- ~~ *¢ hWér- 106 


*-Hen- 63 

*Heys-, _ Hiske/o- 161 
*(H)ob"6- 53 

*Hreh,d- 191 

*HréwdH- ~ *HrudH- 174 
“Hrewpe/o-, *Hrunepti 161 
*(H)ub"6- 53 

*Hyag- 10 
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*Hyagnos 16 

*Hyek"r ~ *Hyék"n- 13, 45 

*Hyos 55, 128 

*h,dont- ~ *h,dnt- 49 (parad.), 70, 98, 197 

*-he 41 

*h,eh,ore (*h,6re?) 154 

*h,¢h,s 9 

*h,és- ~ *h,s- 18, 27, 30, 35-6 
(parad.), 195 (partial parad.); 
*h,ése/o- 30; *h,ési 18; *h,esmi 141; 
*hiésti 25, 34, 71, 97; *h,senti 141; 
*h,séntow / *h,séntu 181; *h,sieh,- 
~ *hysih,- 30, 195; *h,siéh,m 149; 
*h,sont- ~ *h,snt- 51 (parad.) 

*hyey- 161, 194 

*h,éd- ~ *h,éd- 27, 30, 71, 98, 174; *h,éde/ 
ο- 305 *h,édih,- 30; *h,édnti 13; 
[*h,eh,dér] 157; [*h,eh,od- ~ 
*h,eh,d-] 185; [*h,eh,ode] 157; 
*h édsti 13 

[*(h,)édstos] 88 

*h,itos 161 

*hléng® Us, [*h, Ing” us] 1 

*h leng”” - 18, 113, 150 

*h ileng” histos 91, 113, 150 

*h ing” rOs 18, 70, 91, 92, 113, 150 

*h, lud'é/6- 29; *hlud’éd 34 

*h,néh;mo ~ *h,nh,mn- 47 (parad.), 74, 
76; 147, 165 

*(h, )néwn 54, 87, 137, 204 

ἴῃ, neh, mn ~ *h,néh,mn- 9, 13, 45, 47 
(parad. ), 76, 16s. 

*h,nh,mn-yéti 165 

*hyreg”esyéti 165 

*h,rég"os ~ *h,rég”es- 91, 100, 103, 165 

*h,reh,- 9 

*h,rémos 278 

*h rewd>- 28 

*hrud*éh,- 28, 30, 132, 257; *h,rud’éh,e/o-, 
*h,rud’éh,ih,- 30 

*hrud'rés 62 

[*h, rud'-smen- ] 141 

ἢ 18 WO6nt- 91, 100, 103 

+h, )se/o- 28 

*h,su- 59 

[*-h,to-] 132, 179 

*h,wérus ~ *h,uréw- 64 

*h,weryos- ~ *h,uris- O4 

*h,wid'éwh, -~ *hwid> ‘weh,- 46, 48-9 
(parad.), 101, 270 

*h,yeh,- 9 

*-h,- (factitive) 28 


*-h,- (fem.) 42, 46, 50, 64, 196 

*-h- (coll.) 46, 55, 60, 64, 196 

*-h, (1sg.) 31, 32 

*-h, (nom.-acc. pl. neut.) 41, 42 

*-he (1sg. pf.) 33, 116 

*-h,é (isg. mp.) 31 

th, ébd 8, 98 

*h,égos ~ *h,éghes- 124 

*h,eg- 112; *h,é€ge/o- 188; *h,égeti 14, 24, 
34: 71, 99; [*h,eh,6g- oe *h,eh,¢-] 189 

*h,égryos (*h,égrios?) 63 

*h,égros 49-50 (parad.), 63, 99, 145 

*h,egs- 112 

*h,eh, ὄρ" 6 153 

*h,eh,oyke ~ *h,eh,ik- 153 

bee 28, 165 

“h,€le/o- 188; [*heh,ol- ~ 

*h,éng” us, *h,ng” éwih, 91 

*h,enh,- 9, 188; [*h,eh,6nh,- ~ 
*h,eh,nh,-] 189 

*h,énh,ts 9, 80, 103, 198 

*h,ént- ~ *h,nt- 44, 53; “h,enti, 
[*h, enti] 71, 119-20; *h, ntb"i 1, 
[*h,mb” i] 79, 81, 140 

[*h,entios] 119, 131 

*-hoeér 31 

*hérgu- ~ *h,rgéew- 62 

*h,erh,- 9, 15, 188; *h,érye/o- 15, 188; 
*h,éryeti, *h,éryonti 119, 130 

*h,érh,trom 61 

[*h,ewg-] 113 

*h,éwh,os 9 

*h,éwis 14, 16 

*h,éwsos ~ *h,éwses- 18, 28, 1653 
*h,usih, 18 

*-h,ey- 110 

*h.Kh,owsié/6- 28, 254; *h,kKh,owsiéti 14, 
16, 71, 103, 119, 131, 165; 
*h kh, owsionti 119, 131; 
[*h,kh,owsitds] 165 

*hlékse/o- 28 

*h,melg- 197 

*hyneK- ὦ *h,nk- 34, 2295 
*h,eh,nd(n)Ke 34, 153; *h,néKt 34 

*h,nér- ~ *h,nr- 44 

*h,ntb’- 53 

*h,ogmos 14 

*host ~ *h,ést- 45 

*h,owi- ~ *h,ewi- 45, 47-8 (parad.), 71, 
145 

*(h,)6widm 16 

*hargi-, *h,rgros 62 


*hoeh,]-] 189 
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*hrKtsos 12, 19 

*h,stér- ~ *h,str- 47 (parad.), 70, 97 

[*h,upélos] 78, 102 

*h,wap- 10, 78, 102 

*h,weg- ~ *h,ug- 112; *h,wégseti 112, 189 

[*h,wegs- ~ *h,wogs-] 113, 189; 
[*h,wogséye/o-] 189 

*h,wes- 70, 195 

*h,weh,- ~ *h,wéh,- 9, 191 *h,wéh,nts 77; 
[*h,wéh,ntos], [*-tos] 77, 1495 
[*haweh,ye/o-] 134; *h,weh,ti 191 

*h,wlh,neh, 9, 12, 46, 50 (parad.), 70, 82, 83, 
139, 147, 216; *h,wlh,neh,m 86, 
147, 216 

*hayuHnKos 83, 103, 128 

*hayuHntéh, 61 

*h,b'rdHs 71, 79, 101 

*h,emh,- 9 

*h,éng™n, *h,éng”6 100 

*h,éron- ~*h,rm- 71, 145; *h,éro_ 71, 74, 145 

*h,méy¢"eti 90, 102, 114; *h,méyg"onti 127 

*h,neh,- 154 

*h,nog"(w)- 71, 102 

*h,Osdos 14, 71, 100, 145 

[*h,regtos] 112 


*i- ~ *e- 56 (parad.); *esmi, 
[*esmoy] 141; *esyeh,s 207; 
*eysoHom 207; *id 144; *im 85 

*-i- (adj.) 62 

*-1~ *-y 23, 32, 35, 41, 42, 118, 181, 208 

[*-i] 42, 200 

*-ih, 41 

[*-is] (inst. pl.) 210 

*-isko- 294 

[*-ismo-] 64 

[*-isto-] 64, 204 

*isug’esr 60 

ΤΙ 43 

[*-Ino-] 294 


*kan- 10 

[*kapatés] 138, 164; [*kapoyé/6-] 164 

*kapros 11, 145 

*karp- 10 

*katus 11, 89, 95, 96, 145 

*kaw(H)- 10, 146 

*kawl- 11 

[*kaydstis] 88 

[*kaykos] 146 

*keh,p-: [*kekoh,p- ~ *kekh,p -] 190; 
[*khpéh,-] 164; *kh,pié/6- 188; 


*kh, piéti 79, 121, 130; 
*kh,pionti 121, 130 

*kes- 7 

*kh,ptos 96, 97 

*klep- 89 

*klHnis 139 

[*kneyg’?-] 7, 107 

*koh,p- 79 

*koKso- 7 

[*kolso-] 95 

[*ko(m)moinis] 165 

[*ko(m)moinitos, 
*ko(m)moini(y)d6nti] 165 

*koros 62 

*koryos 62, 95, 119, 130 

*krek- 7 

*kréyd'rom 61 

[*krowh,os] 136 

*kusd"o- 95 

*kwas- 10 

*kwath,- 10 

*k”e 117, 128 

*kYek“léh,, *kék™los 46, 108, 270 

*kYek- 7 : 

*k”etwores 54 (parad.); *k”etwor 73, 103, 
147 

[*k”h,dstés] 88 

*k"i- ~ *ke- 56, 201; *k”ésyo 117, 201; 
χα 7; *k*id 57 

*k”o- 56, 201; *k”6d 98, 143; *k”6m 85, 
95 

*k”Oteros 95, 96 

*k"tmis 82 

*k"yeh,- ~ *k"ih,-, *k"yéh,tis 78, 96 

*Kad- τὸ 

*Kel- 28; *Kéleti 119 

*Key- 95; *Kéyor 7, 25 

*ker ~ *Kerd- ὦ *krd- 44, 47 (parad.), 
89, 95, 98 

*ki- ~ *Ke- 56; *Kid 144; *Kim 85, 95 

*kiklh,se/o- 28 

*Klew- 61, 89 

*kléwmn, *Kléwtrom 89 

*kléwos ~ *Kléwes- 45, 59, 61 

[*Klyéti, *Klyonti] 119 

*Kmtom 20, 54, 81, 89, 103, 140 

*Ko- 56 

*kKonk- ~ *kenk- 7, 89, 146, 150 

*koymos 95 

[*Krn-] 82, 95 

*Kwon- ~ *Kun- 15, 49 (parad.); 
*kunés 15; *Kkwnst 16 
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*Jab"- 10 

*lad- 10 

[*land"om] 118 

*laywos 11 

*leb- 8, 98 

*légyelo- 1393 *lég" yeti 90, 102, 119, 129; 
*leg"yonti 119, 129; [*lelog’- ~ 
*lelg®-] 186 

*leh,d- 191 

*léyk”- ~ *lik”- 36-7 (parad.), 156, 177, 
205; *leloyk”e 156; *léyk“e/o- 161; 
*léyketi_ 90, 107; *linék”- ~ *link”- 
16, 28, 30, 156, 177; *linék”e/o- 30; 
*linék“ ti, *link”énti 161; *link”iéh,- 
~ *link”ih,- 30 

*léymon- ~ *limn- 45, 47-8 (parad.) 

*leyp- 205 

[*-lik’-] 116, 205 

[*-lip-?] 205 

*lik”’n6s 107 

*lowkos 89, 96, 146 

*lugnos 161 

*lukt6 24 


*-m (acc. sg.) 16, 41 

*-m (1sg.) 31 

[*mag"us, *mag"wil ΟἹ 

*mak- 10 

*manus ~ *manw- 139 

[*markos] 96 

*-me (1pl.) 31, 33, 116, 121, 193 

*-mé (1st-person nonsg. pron. suffix) 58, 
209, 210 

*-méd‘h, 31 

*médyos 101, 119, 127, 130, 224 

*meh,tér 14, 102 

*mélit- 127, 142, 198, 279; *mélid 127, 142, 
279 : 

*men-: *meméne/o- 30; *memneér 11; 
*memnyéh,- ~ *memnih,- 30; 
*memon- ~ *memn- 29, 30; 
*memone 11, 153 

*-mén- ~ *-mn- 46, 61, 292 

*ménti- ~ *mntéy- 46, 48 (parad.) 

*mérti- ~ *mrtéy- 61 

*mé 262 with fn. 10 

*méh,ns ~ *méhns- 13, 45, 47-8 (parad.); 
*méhyns-, [*méh,nos-], [*ménds] 199 

*méms ~ *méms- 13, 45, 103, 141; *méms- 
7 fn. 3, 149 

*méms6om or *memsom 103, 141, 149 

*-mh,no- 33, 193 


*-mi 31, 32 

*minéw- ~ *minw- 139 

*misd6- 18, 101 

*mlewHti 17 

*-mo- (noun) 61 

*-mo- ~ *-mo- (adj.) 63 

*mog”- 113, 154; [*memog"e] 154 
*molh,- ~ *mélh,-, [*molh,e/o-] 188 
*moneéye/o- 162 

*mori ~ *mréy- 46, 48 (parad.) 
*-mos (dat. pl.) 26, 41, 43, 200 
*-mos (ipl.) 31 

*-mésd"h, 31 

*mrég"us 17 

*mrto 24 

*mustis 12 

*miis 124, 197; *musés, *miises 124 
*-m (acc. sg.) 86 

*m(m)é ge 124 


[*-n-] 197 

*nad*- 7 fn. 3, 10 

[*-nd- ~ *-no- ~ *-nd-] 178 

*nash,e 13; *nas- 10, 13, 197 

*neé 117 

*-né- ὦ *-n- 16, 28, 177 

*nébos ~ *nébPes- 45, 49-50 (parad.); 
*nébresos 12 

*neg™r6- 108 

[*-néh,- ~ *-nh,-] 218, 236, 242 fn. 8 

*nepdts 96, 199; *népot- ~ *nept- 16, 198 

*neptids 16 

*nes- 217 

*new- 61 

*-néw- ~ *-nw- 28, 175, 242 fn. 8 

*newd- 7 fn. 3 

*néweh,- 28, 30; *néweh,e/o-, 
*néweh,ih,- 30 

*néwios 9, 10, 16, 121, 127, 130 

*néwmn ~ *numén- 61 

*néwos 9, 28, 121, 127 

*néwotats 62 

*nisdds 18, 49-50 (parad.), 100 

*nityos 96, 119, 130 

*-no- (adj.) 63, 163, 191, 193 

*nok"t- ~ *nék™t- 45, 47 (parad.), 93, 97, 
197; *nok”tm 216 

*-nom 184 

*-ns 16, 41 

*-nt- (3pl.) 33 

*-nt- (ptc.) 203 

*-ntd 31 
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*-ntor 31 

*n- 59, 81 

*nd er 81 

ne dsitos 59 

*ng™*dsitom kKléwos 59 

*ph,snt- 71 

“nh smé, [*nh,wé] 68, 92, 209, 210 

πίῃς (acc. pl.) 86 

*nsmé, [*nswé] 104, 117, 209, 210; 
[*nsmis, *nsmos] 210 

*ntér 81 


ἴο- 56 

*-6 (955. mp.) 31, 32 
*-od 144 

*-0eS 41, 73, 103, 147 
*-oey 41, 200 

*-oHom 26, 41, 73, 147 
*-oh, (inst. sg.) 41 
*-oh, (nom.-acc. du.) 41, 171 
*-oh, (1sg.) 73, 147 
*okKtow 18, 54, 96, 97 
*ol- 140 

*-om (acc. sg.) 41 


*-om (nom.-acc. sg. neut.) 41, 43, 144 


*-omh,no- 193 
*6msos 141 

*-on- 197 
[*-ond-] 193 
[*-onom] 184, 194 
*-ons 41 


*-ont- (them.) 50, 184, 203; *-ontih,- ~ 


*-ontieh,- 203 
*-6nt- ~ *-nt- 33, 50 
*-o9Hom 41 
*op- ~ *ep- 62 with fn. 8 
*or- 72 
*-6r 31, 32 
[*orb*iom] 120, 131 
*orbbos 120 
*6rsos 72, 145 
*_os ὦ *-es- 124, 197, 292 
*-os (nom. sg.) 41, 56 
*Osr ὦ *ésn- 45 
*-OSyO 41, 43, 55» 201 
*-ow 181 
*_QWOS 136 
*_Ows 41 
*oy- 53 
[*-oy] (loc. sg.) 42, 200 with fn. 12 
*-oye/O- 180, 236 
*-oy(h,) (nom.-acc. du. neut.) 41 


[*-oy(h,)-] 15, 30, 35; [*-oyd] 142; 


[*-oyh,end] 134, 142; [*-oyh,m] 134 


*oykos 53 

*-o(y)mos 41 

*Oynos 53, 204 

*Oyos 53 

*-oysu 41 

*Oywos 53 

*-6 (nom. sg.) 196, 199, 274 
*okus 12 

[*-0t6-] 180 fn. 11 

*-Oys 41, 44, 200 


*paw- 10 

*pedyos 16 

*peh,- 72 

*péh,wor ~ *ph,un-, [*ph,u6r] 122, 
137, 277 

*péh,wr ὦ *ph,uén- 46, 277 

*peh, tlom 61 

*peKu 96, 216 

*pelh,u 78, 94, 216 

[*peln-] 140 

*pénk"e 54, 95, 116, 149 

*penk”ékomd 206 

*pértu- ~ *prtéw- 61, 274 

*pérsn- 76 


*ph,tér- ~ *ph,tr- 45, 49 (parad.), 63; 


*ph,tér 14, 20, 79, 102 
*ph,tryés (*ph,trids?) 63 
*pibeti 98 
[*pisk-] 97 
*plak- 10 
*plath,us 11 
[*pleh,K-] 188 

*plekt- ~ *plkt- 243 

*plh,nos 51-2 (parad.), 82, 94, 139 
*plth,nds 16 

[*pntstés] 88 


*pdd- ~ *ped- 11, 16, 45, 47 (parad. ), 1973 
*pedés 12, 45; *podm 45; *pdds 21, 


45; 73» 94, 98, 147, 197 
*pontoh,- ~ *pnth,- 45 
*porh,eyé/6-, *porh,o- 28 

*porKos 89, 95, 96 


*prek- 20, 28, 161, 230; *prské/6- 28, 30, 


161, 2305 *prskéti 20; *prské/6-, 
*prsk oy(h,)- 30 

*prews- 218 

*priHeh,yé/6- 132, 256 

*priHos 131 

*pro 59, 95, 217 
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*pro ber- 59 

[*prowortetos? *prowortitos?] 166; *pro- 
worteyeti 166 

*prHmos 63, 82, 95, 207 

*prHwos 82, 95, 207 

*prk- 197 

*prkto-, *prktoyé/d- 29 


ἘΠῚ 32, 35, 181 
*-mns (acc. pl.) 276 
*-r0- (adj.) 62 
*-16 31, 32, 33 
*-ror 31, 32 

*-rs (pf. 3pl.) 193 
*-rs (gen. sg.) 276 


*-s- (aor.) 29 

*-s (28g.) 31 

*-s (nom. sg.) 41, 42 

*-s- (in gen. pls.) 55 

*sak- 10 

*sal- 10 

*sals τι 

*s4mh, dos 11, 101, 137, 145 

*sasyom 11 

*saws0s 11 

*-se/0- 28 (2x) 

*sed- 28, 87; *sédst 34; [*sesdd- ~ *sesd-] 
186; [*sesOde] 157; *sisde/o- 28; 
*sisdeti 34 

*sedstds 87 

*séshos αν *ségMes- 127 

*seh,- 61, 134, 191; [*seh,ye/o-] 134 

*séh,mn ~ *sh,mén- 46, 48 (parad.), 61, 
72 

*séh,mo ~ *sh,imn- 48 (parad.), 61, 72, 74 

*seh,gieti 114, 119, 131, 164; *seh,gionti 119, 
131 

*séh.tis 165 

[*seh,titds, *seh,ti(y)éti] 165 

*sek’- ‘accompany’ 109 

*sek"’- ‘say’ 109 

*sek"”- ‘see’ 107 

[*sek”nis] 108 

[*sek”ndés] 107 

[*séKs] 96, 204 

*selp- 102 

*séem- ~ *sm- 52-3 (parad.), 204 

*seng”?- ~ *sng”"- 60, 93, 106, 149 

*septrh 12, 54, 87, 102, 204 

*_ser- ~ *-sr- 53 

*ses- 9 


*sewy0s 9 

*séyketi 107 

*sémi- 59, 72 

*-si 18, 31 

*sik”nds 107 

*siléh,-, *silo- 28 

*skab’- ‘prop’ 8, 10 

*skabb- ‘scrape’ 8, 10; *skab"e/o- 188; 
*skabPeti 97, 101 

*skaywos 11 

*-sKé/0- 28 

[*skel-] 154 

*skéyde/o- 161; *skéydeti 97; *sKindénti, 
*skinédsti 161 

*-sm- 55 

*smakru 11 

*sm- 110 

*smH- 81 

[*smsok"yeyé-] 110 

*sneh,- 15, 271; *snéh,ye/o- 15, 134 

*sneyg”"-, *snoyg”"os 107 

[*snuséh,] 103; [*snusa, *snusam] 216 

*snus0s 46, 103, 196, 216; *snusOm 216 

*s0 ὦ *tO- 54-5 (parad.); *s6 117; 
“tod 142, 144; *t6m 85, 95; 
*tosyeh,s 207; *tdsyo 117, 201; 
*toysoHom 207 

*sodéye/o- 28 

*soh,wl ~ *sh,uén- 46, 48 (parad.), 72, 
136, 147, 277; [*seh,wel-] 72, 136; 
*sh,uéns 277 

[*sok”atés] 138; [*sok”ayé- ~ 
*sok”ay6-] 133, 138 

*sok"h,6 ~ *sdk"h,oy- ~ *sk”h,i- 110; 
*s6k"h,6 21; [*sok”yds] 109, 110 

*solpéh, 102, 135; [*solpa] 164 

*solpeh,yé/6-, *solpeh,yéti, *solpeh,yonti, 
[*solpeh,yoyd], [*solpeh,yoyh,end], 
[*solpeh,yoyh,m] 135; [*solpatos, 
*solpaye/o-] 164 

*sdlpos 102, 135 

[*somHetos? *somHitds?] 166; 
*somHeyeti 166 

*somHOs 72, 166 

*song™¢h,, *song™ 

[*-soy] 181 

*spékyed 24 

*sperg”- 8 

*sprd"- 8, 82, 97, 101, 197 

*sprnéh,- ~ *sprnh,- 97, 243 

*stag- 10 

[*stat- ~ *stat-] 78, 194, 248 


hos 60, 106 
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*steh,- 134, 161, 248; *stéh,t 34; 30; *tlnéh,ti 34; *tInh,iéh,- ~ 
*stestoh,e 24, 34; [*sth,yé/6- *tInh,ih,- 30 
(*sth,h,yé/6-?)] 134; *stisteh,- *ten- 7 fn. 3; *tnnéw- ~ *tnnw- 28, 30; 
~ *stisth,- 28, 30; *stisteh,e/o- 30; *tnnéwe/o-, *tn(n)uyéh,- ~ 
*stisteh,ti 34; *stisth,ih,- 30 *tn(n)wih,- 30 
*stéh,ti- ~ *sth,téy-, [*sth,tis] 79, 97; *ténh,u- ~ tnh,éw- 50-1 (parad.), 139; 
*stéh,tim, [*sth,tim] 86 *tnh,éwih, ~ *tnh,u-yéh,- 139 
*stemb"H- 8 *tend- 7 fn. 3 
*steygh- 8; *stéyg neti 90, 97, 101 [*tenk-] 150 
*sth,tos 161 *-ter- 61, 293 
*-sul 26, 41, 43, 200 *terh,- 15, 61 
*suH- (*st-?), *suHino- (*suino-?) 122 *-tero- 63 
*suHnuts 79; *suHnéwes 124; *ters- 217, 259 
*suHnim 86, 216 *-tés 31 
*supo 104, 117 *tetorpe 154 
*swad- (*sweh,d-?) 10 *-téw- ~ *-tu- 46, 61, 293 
*swadus (*swéh,dus?) 72, 99, 147 *tewd- 7 fn. 3 
*swé ~ *se 57 (parad.) *tewtéh, 103 
[*swé (2pl.)] 211 *-téy- ὦ *-ti- 46, 61, 273, 293 
*sweKruh, 103 *-th,e (2sg. pf.) 33, 192 
*sweKs 54, 96, 204, 211 *-th,é (2sg. mp.) 31 
*swekKuros 13, 14, 96; *swéKure 13; *-thér 31 
*swekuroey 13 *-ti 31 
*swenH- 163 *-tid- 207 
*swep- 217 *-tlo- 61, 271 
*sweépnos 96 *-tmo- 63 
*swer-, *sworeye/o- 188 [*tngyéti, *tngyonti] 120 
*swésorm 12 *t6-, see *s6 
*sweKuros 14 *-td- (adj.) 18, 20, 132, 163, 164, 180 fn. 11, 
*-sy- (fem. obl.) 55 294 
*-syé/O- 28 *-t6- (ordinal) 207 
*-syeh,- 55 *-to (9535. mp.) 31 
*syiHd"lom 61 [*togom] 95 
*-tom 31 
*-t 31 [*tonetos? *tonitos?], *tonéyeti 166 
*-t- (38g.) 32 [*tong-] 99, 115 
*tag- 10 *-tOr 31, 35 
[*takeh,- (*tHkéh,-?)] 132 *térmos 15, 61, 95 
[*takotés] 138; [*takoye- ~*takoyo-] 132, [*-toy] 35, 181, 200 fn. 12 
133, 138 *-t6d 31 
*tawros 11 *treb- ~ *trb- 98 
*tam 31 *tréyes ~ *tri- 53 (parad.), 128, 131, 204; 
*-tat- 62 *trins 95 
*-t@ 31, 116, 143 *-tro- 61 
*teg- 8, 95, 98 *-tu (*-tow?) 31 
*-teh, 61 *tuh, 57 (parad.) 
*tek- 8,19; *téKtsnti 20; *tétekti 19; [*-tiit-] 62 
[*tekts-] 19 
*téKtsO 19, 21 *-u- (adj.) 62 
*telh,- 177, 178, 257; *telh,t 34; *-u (*-ow?) 32, 181 
*tetolh,e 34; *tlnéh,- ~ *tlnh,- 28, *ug"nds 187 


30, 177 (partial parad.); *tInéh,e/o- *uh,we 211 
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*uksen- ~ *uksn- 46, 49 (parad.), 124; 
*uksén 89, 97 

*upér(i) 102, 104, 117, 118 

[*upo] 104, 117 

[*usmé] 210 

*uswé 104, 210, 211 


*wad"-2 188 

*war- 10, 17; *uror 17 

*wastu ~ *wastu- 11, 13, 45 

*wé 117, 208 (parad.) 

*-weé (1du.) 31, 33, 193, 209 

*-wé (non-1 nonsg. pron. suffix) 58, 209, 
210 

*web"(H)- 101, 113 

[*wéb" tis] 113 

*wédor ~ *udn- 45, 276; [tuddr] 276 

[*wédwo] 117, 209 

*wed>- 88 

*-wéd"h, 31 

*wéd? stis 88 

[“weg- ~ *wog-] 114 

*weg'eti 34, 90, 102; *wég'snd 13; 
[*wewog"- ὦ *wews"-] 186; *wée?s- 
~ *weshs- 293 *wes'st 13, 24, 34 

[*wegnds] 187 

*wek”- 29, 61; *wéwke/o- 29; *wéwked 24 

*wék”os ~ *wék"es- 61 

*wélih,s 78 

*_went- 63 

[*werg’-] 116 

*werg- 61 

*wergeh, 13 

*wergom 13, 46, 49-50 (parad.), 60, 90, 99 

*werh,- 15; *wérh,t 34; *wérye/o- 15; 
*weryeti 34 

*wert- 157, 217; *werte/o- 157; *wértsti 34; 
*wewort- ~ *wewrt- 185; 
*weworte 34, 157 

*wéstor 25, 34, 253 

*weéy 208 (parad.), 209 

*weyd- ‘catch sight of’ 28 

*wéydse/o- 28 

[*weydstos] 88 

*wek ti 13; *wéKnti 13 

[*wéntods] 77 with fn. 2, 149 

*wesus, *wésu- 13 

*widstds 87 

*wih,ros 79 

[*wiké/6-] 103 

*wik mtih, 54, 205 

*wlk"ih,- 111, 116 


*wik"os 12, 82, 83, 116; *whk"e 116; 
*wlk”om 86 

*-wo- (adj.) 63 

*wob'seh, 113 

*wodr ὦ *udén- 11, 46, 276 

*wok"- 116 

*wortéyeti, *wortéyonti 125, 131 

*-wos- ~ *-us- 33, 50 

*-w0s 31 

*_wosd"h, 31 

*woséye/o- 253; *woséyeti 12, 125, 130; 
*woséyonti 125, 130 

*woyd- ~ *weyd- ~ *wid- 29, 30; 
*weyde/o- 30; *wéydwos-, 
*weydwos 199; *widmé 116; 
*widyeh,- ~ *widih,- 30; 
*woyde 24, 34, 87, 99, 116, 146, 
153; *woydh,e 116 

*wréh,d- ~ *wrh,d- 17, 44, 47 
(parad.), 72, 99, 147, 198 

*wrSt0s 114, 164 

*wrgye/O- 28; *wrgyéti 16, 82, 114, 120, 
131, 1645 *wrgyonti 120, 131 

*wrh,t6m 82, 103 

[*wrmis] 82 


*-y(-) (pl.) 43, 55, 58 

*-ye/o- ~ *-ie/0- 28, 135, 164, 175, 176, 
235, 254 

*-yé/0- ~ *-ié/0- 16, 28, 29, 120, 173, 
175, 176 

*-ye (voc. sg.) 117 

*-ye (2sg. iptv.) 117 

*-yeh,- ~ *-ih,- 30, 35, 192 

*-yéh,- ~ *-ih,- 50, 64, 172, 196, 203; 
*-ih, (nom. sg.) 78, 203 

*yes- 128 

*yewg- 18, 60 

*-y6- ~ *-i0- 12, 16, 62, 294 

*-yos- ~ *-is- 64, 204, 284 

*yu 208 (parad.), 209 

[*yudwo] 209 

*yugom 43, 46, 49-50 (parad.), 60, 86, 
90, 99, 128 

*yugtds 18, 20 

ἴγά 128, 208 (parad.), 209 

-@ (iptv. 28g.) 31 

-@ (nom. sg.) 41 

-@ (voc. sg.) 41 

-@ (nom.-acc. sg. neut.) 41 

-@ (loc. sg.) 41 

-@ (nom.-acc. pl. neut.) 41 
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B. Daughters of PIE. 


1. Proto-Germanic. 


Forms in PGmce shape which are clearly not reconstructable for PGmce. are 
given in brackets. Entries are arranged as in the PIE index, except that nouns 
are normally listed under the nom. sg., adjectives under the nom. sg. masc., 
and verbs under the pres. inf. Tables of present stem vowels are given on 
Pp. 175 and 235-6, of verb endings on pp. 237, 238, 239, 251, 255, 256, and 258, 
and of noun endings on pp. 269, 272, and 274; the items in those tables are not 
listed separately here. Alphabetical order: 
aaabdeééfgg hh“ ijijjkk* lmnogooprstpuytiwz. 


*-a (strong adj. nom.-acc. sg. neut.) 144 *alana 188, 247; *Ol- ~ *ol- 190 
*ab 104, 105, 116 *aldaz 285 (partial parad.) 
*aftum6 286 *aljakuniz 283 
*-aga- 295 *aljalikoz 295 
*agaz ~ *agiz- 124, 278 *aljana,*aljanona 255 
*ahaz ~ *ahiz- 278 *aljaz 71, 119, 130 
*ahsl6, *ahslo 216 *allaz 140 
*ahso 112 *ambahtaz 296 
*ahto(té)hunda 288 *amsaz 141 
*ahtou 96, 287 *-ana- (past ptc. suffix) 193, 236 
*ahtub6 (*aht6pd?) 288 *anana 188, 231, 247; *On- ~ *6n- 190 
*ah“6 96, 109, 111 *-ana (inf. suffix) 184 
*-ai- (pres. subj.) 234; *-ai (38g.) 142; *-ain *-and- (pres. ptc. suffix) 184, 203; *-andi ~ 
(3pl.) 134, 142; *-ay (1sg.) 134 *-andij6- 203 
*-ai (a-stem dat. sg.) 200 *andanémiz 283 
*-ai- ~ *-a- (class III weak factitive pres. *andi 71 
stem vowel) 180, 214 *andibindana 291 
*-ai- ~ *-ja- (class III weak stative pres. *andijaz 120, 131 
stem vowel) 179 *anguz, *ang™T 91, 283 
*aiganaz 255 *ank”6 100, 275 
*aigana 261 (princ. parts); *aih 153; *ansa- ~ *anza- 271 
*aiht 261 *anberaz 96, 125, 207, 281, 288 
*aiginona 255 *anud- 80, 103, 198 
*aikana: *eaik 190 *ar- 72; *ar (9) 154; *arp 261 
*ainalif- (*-b-?) 205, 287 *arbija 120, 131, 294 
*ainalifto 288 ΧΆ Ὁ, *arwO- 112 
*ainaz 204, 286 *arjanaa 183, 188, 190, 250; *aribi, 
*airl 134, 285 *arjanbi 119, 130; *earun? 190 
*airizO 285 *armai- 179; *armana 258 
*aipaz 296 *armaz 179, 258, 284 (partial parad.) 
*alz 134, 278 *ar6, *arn- 71, 74, 145 
[*-aiz] (i-stem gen. sg.) 272 *arsaZ 72, 145 
*akana 188, 247 (prince. parts); *akidi 71, *arpi- ~ *ardi- 273 
99; *Ok- αὐ *6k- 189 *-as (a-stem gen. sg.) 201, 202 
*akraz 63, 99, 145 *askon- ~ *azgon- 275 


*ak" isi ~ *akuzj6- 270 *-assu- 293 
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*astaz 71, 100, 145 

*at 98, 142 

*at- (deriv. of ‘eat’) 229 

*atjana 252 (princ. parts) 

*-atjana 291, 393 

*attO 71, 98, 145 

*-au (u-stem voc. sg,) 126 

*-au (3rd-person imperative ptcl.) 181 

*augan- 280 (parad.) 

*aujO 109 

*aukana 113, 250 (princ. parts); *eauk 190 

*ausan- ~ *auzan- 275 

*ausana: *eaus 190 

*-auz (u-stem gen. sg.) 272, 273; [*-awi] 
(dat. sg.) 272 

*awiz 71, 145 

*-az (a-stem nom. sg.) 130 

*_az ~ *-1Z- 124, 197 

[*-a] (supposed strong adj. nom.-acc. sg. 
neut.) 144 


*ba- 287 

*badja 222 

*baina 295 

*bakana 188 

*bandi 78, 279-80 (parad.) 

*banjo, *bano 106 

*baraz ~ *bariz- 278 

*batistaz 285; *batizd 260, 285 

*batiz 295 

*baugaz 292 

*bautana 232 

*bautilaz 293 

*berana 220-1 (partial parad.), 243 
(princ. parts); *bar- ~ *bér-, 
[*bar- ~ *bur-] 187; *berai, 
*berain 142; *berand- 169 (partial 
parad.); *ber6dz 136; *birid 116, 143; 
*biridi 101, 127; *birizi 127; 
*buranaz 163, 187 

*ber6 106 

*beudana 219, 291; *baust 219; 
*budanaz 163 

*beugana 292 

*bi- (perfective pres.) 196, 263 

*bibindana 291 

*bidjana 106, 183, 222, 245 (princ. parts), 
265-6 (parad.); *bad- ~ *béd- 186; 
*bedanaz 187; *bidipi 106, 119, 127, 
129, 223; *bidjanpi 119, 127, 129, 223 

*bilaibijana 253 

*bilibana 205, 253, 259 


*bindana 149, 224 (partial parad.); *band- 
~ *bund- 185; *band 118, 157 

*bidana 156, 239 (princ. parts); *baid 156; 
*bidun 291; *bidandi 127 

*bitana 160, 239 (princ. parts); *baist 192; 
*bait- ~ *bit- 185; *bait 157; 
*bitanaz 163; *bitidi 101 

*blewwana 241 

*blésana 250 

*blo- 72, 147 

*blomd 292 

*blostra, *blotana 219 

*blopa- ~ *bloda- 270, 295 

*boguz 72 

*brannijana 252 (princ. parts) 

*brekana 85, 229, 244 (princ. parts); 
*brak 85; *brukanaz 85, 187, 229 

*bremana? 244 

*breust- 198 

*brewwana 241 

*bré- 106 

*bringana 115, 150, 215, 235, 251 (princ. 
parts); *branhtaz 115, 150; 
*branhté 215, 235 

*brinnana 242 (princ. parts), 252 

*bropér 96, 276, 280 (parad.) 

*brukiz 282 

*brunjon- 296 

*brust- 198 

*brikana 92, 227, 235, 251 (princ. parts); 
*brahté 235 

*brakiz 282 

*briw06 71, 79, 101 

*bugjana 115, 183, 252 (princ. parts); 
*bugibi, *bugjanpi 119; *buhtaz 115 

*burg- 82, 101, 165, 197 

*burgidaz, *burgipi 165 

*biiana 79, 101, 134, 235, 251 (princ. parts); 
*badé 235 


*-d (2pl.) 116, 143 

*-d- ~ *-déd- (weak past suffix) 192, 235, 
251 (parad.) 

*-da- (past ptc. suffix) 235, 251 

*dagaz 279 (parad.) 

*-dai (pass. 3sg.) 200 fn. 12 

*daigaz 292 

*dailijana 222, 254 

*dailiz 254 

*daudaz 254, 294 

*daudijana 254 

*daubuz 293 
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*deupaz 62, 98 

*dédiz 72, 101, 172-3 (partial parad.), 232, 
279-80 (parad.) 

*-dé (weak past 355.) 158, *-dédun 
(3pl.) 159, *-déz (2sg.), *-d6 (asg.) 158 

*digana 175, 183, 239 (princ. parts) 

*diuriz 282 

*-diz (2du.) 237 

*d6- 160, 195, 232, 263—4 (parad.); *dedé- 
~ *déd- 158-9, 167—8, 195, 232, 263; 
*dedé 142, 148, 158; *dedéz 158; 
*ded6 86, 148, 158; *dédun 142, 148, 
159, 193, 216 

*domaz 72, 101, 147, 232, 254 

*domijana 223, 254, 267-8 (parad.) 

*dragana 188 

*draibijana 253 

*drankijana 254 

*dreugana 113 

*driftiz 113 

*drinkana 242 (prince. parts), 253, 296 

*dribana 113, 253 

*druhtinaz, *druhtiz 113 

*dugana 260 (princ. parts, pres. synopsis); 
*daug 154 

*duhtér ~ *duhtr- 101, 138, 276 

*dur- 101, 197 

*durzana 260 (princ. parts, pres. synopsis) 

*-diipi- 294 

*dwelana 244 (princ. parts) 


*ebnassus, *ebnatjana, *ebnaz 293 

*eh”az 90, 96 

*ek ~ *ik 99, 124, 137, 211, 220, 290 (parad.) 

*-er (r-stem voc. sg.), *-eru (acc. sg.), *-ér 
(nom. sg.) 276 

*etana 71, 98, 174, 221, 228, 244 (prince. 
parts), 252; *ét- ~ *ét- 185; *ét, 
*étun 157 

*esaz 88 


*fadér 79, 102, 276 

*faganaz, *faginona 255 

*falgo 218 

*falbana 250 (princ. parts) 

*fanga 218 

*fanhana 215, 218, 250 (princ. parts); 
*fanganaz 215 

*farana 189 (princ. parts), 230, 231, 247 
(princ. parts), 253 

*farhaz 89, 95 

*farjana 231, 253 


*fastaz 179, 257 

*fastijana 257 

*fedwor 73, 103, 147, 287 (parad.) 

*fedwor tigiwiz 288 

*fehtana 243 (princ. parts) 

*fehu 96, 216, 272, 279-80 (parad.) 

*felhana 218, 242 (princ. parts) 

*fella 140 

*feluz 283, 284; *felu 78, 94, 216 

*fergunja 222 

*fersn- ~ *ferzn- 76, 271 

*ferpuz 61, 274 

*fepurtehun 288 

*feurpo 288 

*fijana 257; *fijand- 283 

*fimf 95, 116, 149, 206, 287 

[*fimféhund-] 206 

*fimftehun 288 

*fimf tigiwiz 288 

*fimfto 288 

*finbana 88, 242 (princ. parts) 

*fiskaz 97, 255, 293 

*fiskij6 293 

*fiskopuz 293 

*fiskona 255, 293 

*flagno- ~ *flagna- 218 

*flahana 188, 218 

*flehtana 226, 243 (princ. parts) 

*floduz 293 

*fodra 72 

*for ὦ *fun- 122, 137, 277 

*forijana 230, 253 

*fOt- 73, 86, 94, 147, 197, 280 (parad.) 

*fra- 95 

*frabeudana 291 

*fraetana 291 

*(fra)leusana 218, 259 

*fraluzno- ~ *fraluzna- 259 

*framiz 295 

*framjana 222; *framipi, *framjanpi 223 

*frabjana 248 (princ. parts) 

*frawardijana 136, 217, 253; 
*frawardidaz 166; *frawardidé, 
*frawardidédun 168; 
*frawardijanpi 125, 131; 
*frawardipi 125, 131, 166 

*frawerbana 217, 253 

*fregnana 175, 183, 230 (partial 
parad.), 247 (princ. parts) 

*freusana 218 

*frijaz 131 

*frijona 132, 256; *frijond- 199, 203, 283 
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*fripona, *fripuz 255 

*frodaz 285 (partial parad.) 

*frum6, *fruman- 63, 82, 95, 207, 286, 288 
*fruza 218 

*fullaz 82, 94, 139, 254, 281 

*fullijana 254 

*funsaz 88 

*furduz 61, 274 

*furh- 197 

*furhtaz, *furhtijana 254 


*(ga)batno- ~ *(ga)batna- 259 

*gaburpi- ~ *gaburdi- 273 

*(ga)dars 153 

*gai- ~ *ga- 194, 264; *gaibi 265 

*gait- 102, 197 

*galana 230 

*galikaz 255, 257 

*galikijana 257 

*galiko 295 

*galikona 255 

*gamainidaz, *gamainijanpi 165 

*gamainiz 165, 169 (partial parad.), 283 

*(ga)man 153 

*gangana 113, 194 

*ganhtiz 113 

*ganOgaz 229, 281 

*ganOdgijana 229 

*gans 90, 101, 145, 197 

*ganugana 261 (princ. parts); *ganah ~ 
*ganug- 153, 229; *ganuht- 229 

*garwaz 254 

*garwijana 160, 222, 254; *garwijanpi, 
*garwipi 224 

*gaskaftiz 114 

*gasterkana 259 

*gastiz 90, 97, 146, 279-80 (parad.); 
*gastiz 131 

*gasturkno- ~ *gasturkna- 259 

*gatémiz 283 

*gaumijana 254 

*(ga)wedana, *(ga)wissiz 88 

*(ga)wissaz 87 

*gebana 113, 219, 245 (prince. parts); *gab- 
~ *géb- 186; *gaft 219 

*geb6 279 (parad.), 292 

*geldana, *gelstra 219 

*gelwaz 102 

*geutana 241 (princ. parts) 

*giftiz 113 

*ginana 175, 240 

*gislaz 296 


*glasa- ~ *glaza- 270 

*godaz 281 (partial parad.), 283 (partial 
parad.), 285 (partial parad.), 296 

*golijana 230 

*grabana 231 

*grétana 191, 249 (princ. parts), 253; 
*gegrot 191 

*gripana 98 

*groniz 282 

*grotijana 253 

*guda, *gudjo 293 

*gulba- ~ *gulda- 270 

*gulbinaz 294 

*gum6 280 (parad.) 

*gunpiz 92 


*habjana ‘lift’ 79, 183, 188, 248 (princ. 
parts), 257; *habipi 79, 121, 130; 
*habjanpi 121, 130; *hof- ~ *hob- 190 

*habjana ‘have’, *habai- ~ *habja- 164, 257; 
*habdaz 138, 164 

*hafraz 145 

*haftaz 96 

*haihaz 146 

*hailagaz 285 (partial parad.), 295 

*hailaz, *hailijana 254 

*haimaz 95 

*haisiz 88 

*haitana 88, 250 (princ.parts) 

*haldiz 295 

*haljo 222 

*halsaz 95 

*hanapiz 297 

*handugaz 295 

*handuz 295 

*hangijana 257 

*hanhana 89, 146, 150, 257 

*harduz 283, 284 (partial parad.) 

*harjaz 63, 95, 119, 130, 218, 221, 279 
(parad.) 

*hasan- ~ *hazan- 275 

*hataz ~ *hatiz- 257, 278 

*hatjana 257 

*habuz 89, 95, 145 

*hauhaz 284 (partial parad.) 

*hauhipo 294 

*hauhin- 280 (parad.), 294 

*hauzijana 254; *hauzidaz 165; 
*hauzijanpi 119, 131, 224; *hauzibi 71, 
103, 119, 131, 165, 224 

*hawja (*hauja) 136, 222 

*hawwana 146, 250 (princ. parts) 
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*hazjana 222, 254; *hazipi, *hazjanpi 223 

*helana 244 (princ. parts) 

*helpana 224 (partial parad.), 242 
(princ. parts) 

*helpd 292 

*hertd 89, 95 

*hirdijaz 222, 279 (parad.) 

*hiz, *hi- ~ *he- 289, 295; *hes 207; 
*himmai 141; *hind 85, 95; *hit 144 

*hlahjana 183, 217, 230, 248 (prince. 
parts), 253 

*hlaiwaz ~ *hlaiwiz- 278 

*hlastiz 219 

*hlapana 219, 247 (princ. parts) 

*hlaupana 232 

*hlefana 89, 246 

*hleumo 89, 293 

*hleupra 89 

*hlipro 293 

*hlogijana 217, 230, 253 

*hnaskuz 283 

*hnesk”ana? 226 

*hniwana? *hnigana? 107 

*hrainiz 282, 284 (partial parad.) 

*hrawaz 136 

*hrepana 246 

*hreudana 219 

*hreusana 218 

*hringaz 149, 294 

*hringddijaz 294 

*hrustiz 219 

*hruza 218 

*huf(e)raz, *huf(e)rddaz 294 

*hugjana 257 

*hulaz 255 

*huljana 254; *hulipi, *huljanpi 119 

*hulliz 139 

*hulona 255 

[*-hund-] 205 

*hunda 81, 89, 103, 140, 206, 288 

*hungrijana 274 

*hunhruz ~ *hungru- 121, 150, 215, 274 

*hurna 82, 95 

*huzda 95 

ΗΝ 117 

*h”arb6na 256 

*h”arjaz 290 

*h”assaz, *h“atjana 88 

*h”aberaz 95, 290 


*h”az 290 (parad.); *ha- 295; *h”and 85, 


95; *h”as 207; *h“at 98, 143; 
*h%es 117, 202, 207 


*h”eh™laz, *h”eula- 108, 270 
*h”erbana 256 

*hétana 88, 249 

ΠΟ 78, 96 

*h”dsana 250 (princ. parts) 


*-i (dat. sg.) 200 

*-j- ~ *-a- (pres. stem vowel) 184 

*-j- ~ *-ja- (pres. stem vowel) 176 

*-id (2pl.) 123 

*-id-, *-ida- 252 

*idi(-) 104 

*-idi (38g.) 123 

*-(i)ja- (neut. abstract suffix) 294 

*-(i)ja-, *-(i)jan- (agent) 293 

*-ijaz (nom. sg.), *-ija (acc. sg.) 132 

*ijj- ‘went’ 194 

*-il(a)- (dimin.) 124, 293 

*-ila- (instrument) 293 

*-ilan- ~ *-ilon- (dimin.) 293 

*-imaz, *-imiz 287 

*in 71, 149 

*ink”, *ink”iz 211 

*ink”eraz 291 

*innum6 286 

*-inona 292 

*irpinaz 294 

*irzijaz 284 (partial parad.) 

*-iska- 294 

*-isona 292 

*-ista- (superlative suffix) 204, 284 

*isti 71, 97, 195 (partial parad.), 262 
(parad.); *immi 141; *izud?, 
*izum? 195; *sijé- ~ *sI- 195, 262; 
*sijd (2?) 149; *sindi 141 

*-1p6- 124, 294 

*-iwi (u-stem dat. sg.) 126, 272 

*-iwiz (u-stem nom. pl.) 126 

*iz 289 (parad.); *es 202, 207; *ez6z 2073 
*ezO 208; *immai 141; *ind 85; 
ἘΠ 144; *sI 208 

*-iz (gen. sg.) 124, 201, 279 

*-iz (nom. pl.) 124 

*-iz (dat. of personal pronouns) 210 

*-iz (comparative adv. suffix) 295 

*-izan- ~ *-izin- (comparative 
suffix) 204, 284 

*-izi (2sg.) 123 

*izweraZ 291 

*iZWiZ 211 

*-1- (subj.) 192, 234, 263 

*-]- ὦ *-ija- (pres. stem vowel) 176 
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*-] ~ *-j0- 78, 196, 203, 204, 282, 283 

*-] (i-stem dat. sg. and/or inst. sg.) 
272 

*-Iga- 295 

*-in- (fem.) 283, 284 

*-in- (abstract) 294 

*-Ina- 294 

“Isarna 296 

*-iz (i-stem gen. sg.) 272 

*-iz (i-stem nom. pl.) 272 fn. 14 


*jah” 128 

*-jaz (nom. sg.) 130 

*Jesana 128, 229 

*jeukaz ~ *jiukiz- 278 

*jOzijana 229 

*juka 86, 90, 99, 128, 279 (parad.) 

*jungaz 83, 103, 128, 150, 284 (partial 
parad.), 285; *junhizo 150 

*jut 209, 290 (parad.) 

*jiz 128, 209, 290 (parad.) 


[*kaisaraz] 296 

*kalana 89, 99, 188, 230 

*kaldaz 89, 99, 294 

*kambaz 89, 99, 146 

*kar6, *karona 255 

*katilaz 296 

*kaup- 296 

*keusana 218; *kaus- ~ *kuz- 185; 
*kaus 157 

*kewwana 241 (princ. parts) 

*kinnuz 139, 149 

*linana 240 

*kleubana 99, 113, 241 (princ. parts) 

*kluftiz 113 

*knewa 89, 99 

*knudana 90, 183, 246 

*kolijana 230 

*kumiz 292 

*kumpi- ~ *kumdi- 93, 273 

*kundaz 82, 99 

*kuningaz 149 

*kunnana 260 (princ. parts, pres. 
synopsis); *kann 154 

*kurna 82, 99 

*kurnila 293 


*kuruz 78, 92, 100, 169 (partial parad.), 


283; *kurl 172-3 (partial parad.) 
*kustuz 172-3 (partial parad.) 
*-kuz6 218 


*k“emana 93, 156, 160, 244 (princ. parts), 
265-6 (parad.); *k”am 156; 
*k“imidi 99 

*kerruz 283 

*k”ebana 88, 219, 245 (princ. parts); 
*k“ast 219 

*keniz 72, 99 

*k“idiz 292 

*k"ik”az 63, 69, 91, 99, 169 (partial 
parad.), 259 

kik’ nd-~ *k“ik“na- 259 

*k"issiz 88 

ἀκ ο- ~ *ka- 198 


*lagjana 253, 267-8 (parad.) 

*laidijana 222 

*laidd 218 

*lais 155, 217, 253, 259, 261 

*Jaistaz, *laistijana 254 

*Jaizijana 217, 222, 253, 259; *laizijanpi, 
*laizipi 223 

*lambaz ~ *lambiz- 278 

*landa 118 

*langaz 284 (partial parad.) 

*labo, *labona 255 

*lauhaz 89, 96, 146 

*lausaz, *lausijana 254 

*lep- ~ *lip- 98 

*lékijaz 222, 292, 296 

*lékinona 292 

*létana 191, 249 (princ. parts), 265-6 
(parad.); *lelot 191 

*libjana 257, 259 

*libno- ~ *libna- 205, 259 

*lida 218 

*ligjana 139, 183, 222, 245 (princ. parts), 253; 
*lag- ~ *lég- 187; *ligibi 90, 102, 119, 
129; *ligjanpi 119, 129 

*linhtaz 113, 150 

*lizno- ~ *lizna- 178, 217, 259 

*lih“ana 156, 161, 265—6 (parad.); 
*laih” 156; *liwanaz 107; *lih”idi 90, 
107 

*litilaz 285 (partial parad.) 

*lipana 218 

*lipu 272 

*lukanaz 163 

*lungraz 70, 91, 92 

*lustuz 293 

*-luz6 218 

*lakana 227, 241 (princ. parts) 
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*magana 219, 261 (princ. parts); *mag 
113, 231, 154; *maht 219, 261 

*magab- 279 

*mahtiz 113 

*mahtigaz 295 

*maiz 295 

*maizo, *maistaz 285 

*malana 188, 231, 247 (princ. parts) 

*malm6 292 

*-man- 292 

*managin- 294 

*mann- 86, 139 

*manniskaz 294 

*marhaz 96, 296 

*mari 272 

*mawilon- 293 

*mawi 91 

*-maz (ipl.) 178, 237 

*-maz (dat. pl.) 200 

*medu 272 

*mek ~ *mik 124, 211, 220; *miz 211 

*meluk- 80, 197 

*melwa 231 

*metana, *metona 256 

*ménan- 199 

*ménop- 199, 279 

*mépi- ~ *médi- 273 

*midjaz, *midja- 101, 119, 127, 130, 221, 
224, 281 

*mihs- 114 

*mikilaz 285 (partial parad.) 

*mildipo 294 

*mili, *milid- 127, 142, 198, 279 

*mimza 103, 141, 149 

*minniz 295 

*minniz6, *minnistaz 139, 285 

*-miz (inst. pl.) 200 

*mizd6 101 

*migidi 90, 102, 114; *migandi 127 

*mina bidun 291 

*minaz 291 

*-mmai 208 

*modagaz 295 

*modér 102, 276 

*motana 261 (princ. parts); *mdst 261; 
*mot 154 

*-m0 281 

*munana 187, 261 (prince. parts); 
*man 228; *mant 261 

*murnana? 242 

*murpra, *murprij6 293 


*mtis 124, 197, 280 (parad.); *musiz (gen. 
sg.), *miisiz (nom. pl.) 124 


*-n (subj. 3pl.) 193 

*naglaz 71, 102 

*naht- 93, 97, 197, 280 (parad.); *nahtu 
216 

*namnijana 254; *namnidaz, 
*namnipi 165 

*namo, *namn- 74, 76, 147, 165, 254, 275, 
280 (parad.) 

*nas- 197 

*naubi- ~ *naudi- 273 

*nazjana 217, 253 

*nazo 218 

*-nd- (pres. ptc. suffix) 169, 199, 202, 281, 
283; *-nd-i ~ *-nd-ij6- 199 

*ne ~ *ni 117 

*nefo, *nefan- 96, 198 

*nemana 244 (princ. parts) 

*nesana 217, 218, 253 

*neurd 108 

*ne(w)un 87, 137, 205, 287 

*ne(w)undod 288 

*ne(w)untéhunda 288 

*néana 134, 271 

*néh“iz 295 

*néblo- ~ *nédl6- 271 

*-ni- (adj. suffix) 282 

*nistaz (*nestaz??) 100 

*nipjaz 96, 119, 130 

*niwjaz (*niujaz) 121, 127, 130, 136, 222, 
284 (partial parad.) 

*-n0- ~ *-na- 178, 240, 259 

*-nod- ~ *-nddéd- 259 

*-nosi, *-ndpi 178 

*-nbi (3pl.) 182 

*-numjo 294 


*-O(1sg.) 73, 147 

*-6 (6-stem nom. sg.) 73 

*-6 (a-stem inst. sg.) 200 fn. 12 

*-6 (a-stem nom.-acc. pl. neut.) 171, 201 

*-6d- ~ *-odéd-, *-6da- 254 

*-6da-, *-ddija- 294 

*Ogana 261 (princ. parts); *6g 153; 
*oht 261 

*-6bu- 293 

*-6z (6-stem acc. pl.) 74 

*-6z (du.) 136 

*-6 (-stem acc. sg.) 74 
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*-6 (ptcl.) 85, 208 

*-6 (adv.) 142, 295 

*-6 ~ *-in- ~ *-an- 196-7, 274-5 
*-6i (6-stem dat. sg.) 200 

*-Osta- 284 

*-6z (a-stem nom. pl.) 73, 104, 147 
*-6z (6-stem nom. pl.) 73, 148 
*-6z (comparative adv. suffix) 295 
*-6zan- 284 

*-6 (gen. pl.) 73, 147 


*paid6 297 
*papaz 297 
*punda 296 


*raizijana 253 

*raudaz 257 

*regna 296 

*rehtaz 112, 294 

*rek”az ~ *rik”iz- 91, 100, 103, 165, 254, 
278 

*remaz ~ *rimiz- 278 

*reudana 219, 257 

*reufana 161 

*reutana 174 

*rédana 191, 249 (princ. parts); *rerdd 191 

*-ri- 282 

*-ri (r-stem dat. sg.) 276 

*rignipi 224 

*rik”izjana 254; *rik“izibi 165 

*rinnana 242 

*ridana 296 

*rik- 296 

*rikija 222, 294 

*Rinaz 296 

*risana 253 

*roana 250 (princ. parts) 

*ropra 293 

*rudjana 257 

*runiz 292 

*-runz 276 

*rustaz 219 

*Rumoniz 146, 296 

*rinijana 257 

*rain6d 257, 296 


*-s (subj. 2sg.) 182 

*sa 117, 288-9 (parad.); *pa- 295; *paizoz, 
*baizO 207; *pammai 141; *pand 85, 
95, 144; *bas 117, 201, 207; *pat 142, 
144, 282 

*sabjana 183, 248 (princ. parts) 


*sagjana 109, 138, 257 (princ. parts), 267-8 
(parad.); *sagai- ~ *sagja- 133; 
*sagdaz 138 

*sagjaZ 109, 110 

*salbd 102, 164, 255 

*salbona 102, 135, 164, 255, 267-8 (parad.); 
*salbodaz 164; *salbodé, 
*salbodédun 168; *salbo (subj. 3sg.), 
*salb6n (subj. 3pl.), *salb6npi, 
*salbopi, *salb6 (subj. 18g.) 135 

*saljana 222, 254; *salipi, *saljanbi 223 

*saltana 232 

*sam0, *saman- 72, 166, 170, 281 

*samdaz 101, 137, 140, 145 

*samidaz, *samibi 166 

*sandijana 217, 253 

*sang”az 60, 106 

*sanb- ~ *sund-, *sundi ~ *sundij6- 283 

*satjana 253 

*sebun 87, 102, 204, 206, 287 

*sebundd 288 

*sebuntéhunda 206, 288 

*segaz ~ *sigiz- 127, 278 (partial parad.) 

*sehs 96, 204, 287 

[*sehséhund-] 206 

*sehstehun 288 

*sehs tigiwiz 288 

*sehsto 288 

*seh”ana 107, 219, 245 (princ. parts); 
*sewanaz 107 

*sek ~ *sik 211, 290 (parad.); *siz 211 

*selb6 281 

*sessaz 87 

*setaz ~ *sitiz- 278 

*seukana,*seukaz 114 

*séana 134, 191, 249 (princ. parts); 

*seZO 191, 249 

*séliz 282 

*sémi- 72 

*sémO 72, 74, 275, 293 

*-si (2sg.) 178, 182 

*sibjO 222, 255 

*sibjona 255 

*siljana 257 

*sing”ana 93, 106, 149; *sung- 93 

*sinigaz 284 (partial parad.) 

*sinbaz 217, 253 

*sitjana, *set- 87, 183, 221, 228, 245 (princ. 
parts), 253; *sat- ~ *sét- 186; *sat 157 

*siuniz 107, 219 

*siwjana (*siujana) 136, 222, 254 

*sihidi, *siwanaz 107 
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*sinaz 291 

*sipuz 283 

*skabana 188, 247 (princ. parts); 
*skabidi 97 

*skaibana 232, 233, 250 (princ. parts) 

*skapjana 114, 222, 248 (princ. parts) 

*skabjana 183, 248 (princ. parts) 

*skauniz 282 

*skerana 244 (princ. parts) 

*skida 233 

*skim6 292 

*skinana 240 (princ. parts), 292 

*skitana 161; *skitidi 97 

*skulana 187, 261 (princ. parts); 
*skal 154, 228; *skalt 261 

*skulpi- ~ *skuldi- 273 

*slagiz 292 

*-slago 218 

*slahana 189 (princ. parts), 218, 231, 247 
(princ. parts) 

*slépana 249 (princ. parts) 

*slihtaz, *slikana 114 

*sluhtiz 231 

*snaiwaz 107, 292 

*snew(w)- ~ *sna- ~ *snow- 228 fn. 4 

*snibana 239 (princ. parts) 

*sniwidi 107 

*snuzO 103, 196, 216; *snuzO 216 

*sodidaz, *sddipi 165 

*sokijana 183, 252 (prince. parts), 267-8 
(parad.); *sdhtaz 115, 164; 
*sokijanpi 119, 131; *sokipi 114, 119, 
131, 164 

*sOpiz 165 

*s6l (2) 72, 136, 147, 277 

*spaitana 232 

*spurd- 82, 97, 197 

*spurnana 97, 242 

*sta- 230 

*stadiz 79, 97; *stadji 86 

*stai- ~ *sta- 134, 180, 194, 264; *staisi, 
*staibi 265 

*stainagaz 295 

*stainaz 296 

*staininaz 294 

*staldana 250 (princ. parts) 

*standana 78, 175, 183, 194, 230, 248 
(princ. parts); *st6p- ~ *stod- 78, 
194 

*stautana 232 

*stelana 244 (princ. parts) 

*stenana 244 (princ. parts) 


*sternan- 70, 97 

*stikana 183, 239 (princ. parts) 

*stigidi 90, 97 

*stodijana 230 

*strangipo 124 

*suhtiz 114 

*sumaraz 81 

*sumaz 290 

*sunnon- 277 

*sunuz 79, 279-80 (parad.); *sunauz 126; 
*suniwiz 124; *sunu 86, 216 

*surgijana, *surgo 257 

*siigana 227 

*siipana 227 

*swabjana 217 

*swaipana 232, 233 

*swarjana 188, 248 (princ. parts); 
*s(w)uranaz 189 

*swefana 217, 230, 245 

*swefnaz 96 

*swegl6, *sweglona 255 

*swegrO 103 

*swehuraz 69, 96 

*swellana 242 

*swestér 276 

*sweraz 179 

*swimmana 242 

*swina 122 

*swip- ~ *swip- 233 

*swotuz 72, 99, 147, 283 


*-t (2sg., past and pret.-pres.) 108, 192, 
219 

*tahra- ~ *tagra- 270 

*taikuraz 69, 145 

*takana? 188 

*tandijana 253 

*tanp- ~ *tund- 70, 86, 98, 197, 279, 280 
(parad.) 

*taugo 218 

*tawjana 136, 160, 253 

*teguz 206, 288; *tigiwiz 206, 288; 
*tegunz 206 

*tehswaz 89, 97 

*tehun 81, 87, 96, 140, 142, 206, 216, 287 

*-tehun 288 

*tehund6 288 

*temana 244 (princ. parts) 

*terana 244 (princ. parts) 

*teuhana 218, 241 (princ. parts) 

*-téhund- 206 

*ték- ὦ *tak- 80 
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*tékana 188, 191, 249 (princ. parts); 
*tetok 191 

*timrijana 222 

*tinp- 253 

*TiIwaz 127 

*trewa 98 

*triwwibd 294 

*trudana 183, 246 (princ. parts) 

*tugilaz 293 

*tugno- ~ *tugna- 218 

*-tugd 218 

*tulgaz 82, 102 

*tungon- 81, 91, 92, 98, 276, 280 
(parad.) 

*tuz- 103 

*ttina 296 

*twai (tw6?) tigiwiz 288 

*twalif- (*-b-2) 116, 205, 287 

*twalift6 288 

*tw0? *twai? 98, 122, 286 (partial parad.); 
*twajjd 136 


*-b (2pl.) 178 

*ba-, see *sa 

*bagjana 138, 257; *bagai- 132; 
*pagdaz 138; *pagja- 133 

*paka 95 

*banidaz, *banipi 166 

*pankijana 99, 115, 183, 252 (princ. parts), 
*banhtaz 115, 150 

*banko 99 

*barmaz 61, 95 

*babro 142 

*persana 217, 242 (princ. parts), 259 

*beudo 103 

*bewaz, *pewana, *bewai- 179, 258 

*-bi (38g.) 178, 182 

*-pi- ~ *-di- ὦ *-ti- ~ *-(s)si- 293 

*pinhana 150, 215; *punganaz 215 

*piubija 294 

*biudiskaz 294 

*pinaz 291 

*preskana 226, 243 (princ. parts) 

*pri- (compounding stem) 288 

*pridj6 207, 288 

*priz 128, 131, 287 (parad.); *pri- 204; 


*pbrinz 95 
*priz tigiwiz 288 
*-bro 200 


*puljana 257 
*punkijana 115, 183, 216, 252 (princ. 
parts); *punhtaz 115, 150; 


*punhté 216; *punkijanpi, 
*punkipi 120, 224 

*bunnuz 139, 203, 283; *punni ~ 
*punnijo- 139, 204 

*purbana 260 (princ. parts, pres. 
synopsis); *parf 154 

*purpa 98 

*bursuz ~ *pburzu- 283 

*burzno- ~ *purzna- 217, 259 

*bti 211, 290 (parad.); *hek ~ *pik 211, 220; 
*biz 211 

*ptsundi 206, 288 


*-u- (past indic. nonsg.) 174, 193, 234 
*-u? *-a? (past idu.) 193 

*ub 104, 105, 117 

*uber 102, 118 

*ubilaz 78, 102, 285 (partial parad.) 
*ubiri 102, 118 

*-uga- 295 

*uhs6 ~ *uhsin- ~ *uhsn- 89, 97, 124, 275 
*uhumo 286 

*-um (past ipl.) 116, 120, 193 

*umbi 79, 81, 140 

*un- 81 

*-un (past 3pl.) 121, 193 

*under 81 

*unhtwon- 121 

*unk, *unkiz 68, 92, 210 

*unkeraz 291 

*unnana 260 (princ. parts); *ann 154 
*uns, *unsiz 104, 117, 209, 210 
*umseraz 291 

*unstiz 231 

*-unz (cons.-stem acc. pl.) 86 

*-urz (1-stem gen. sg.) 276 
*uzdribana 291 

*uzhlewanaz 293 fn. 19 

*-u (cons.-stem acc. sg.) 86 

*-a1 (u-stem inst. sg.) 272 


*wadana 188, 247 (princ. parts) 

*wafso 113 

*wagjana 253 

*wahsijana (*wahsana?) 113, 189, 248 
(princ. parts) 

*wahtwo 114 

*wajjuz 136 

*wakjana (trans.) 109 fn. 4, 114, 231, 253, 


257: 259 
*wakjana, *wakai- ~ *wakja- 231, 253, 257, 
259 
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*wakno- ~ *wakna- 114, 231, 248, 257, 259 

*walhaz 296 

*waljana 253 

*wandijana 253 

*waraz, *warana? 258 

*warjana 222, 254; *waribi, *warjanpi 223 

*warmaz, *warmijana 254 

*wator 276 (partial parad.) 

*wazjana 253; *wazibi, *wazjanpi 125, 130 

*webana 101, 113 

*wegana 221, 245 (princ. parts), 253; *wag- 
~ *weg- 187; *weganaz 187; 
*wigidi 90, 102 

*werka 61, 90, 99 

*werpana 116, 224 (partial parad.) 

*werbana 157, 242 (princ. parts), 265-6 
(parad.); *warpb- ~ *wurd- 185; 
*warp 157 

*werbaz, *werpona 255 

*wesana 70, 195, 245 (prince. parts), 262 

*wet ~ *wit 117, 143, 209, 290 (parad.) 

*wéana 134, 191, 249 (princ. parts); 


*wewO 191 
*widuw6n- 101, 270 
*wiftiz 113 


*wigana 103, 183, 239 (princ. parts) 

*wiljana 253, 263 (parad.); *wili- 195; 
*wiliz 78 

*windana 253 

*windaz 77, 149, 250 

*wirazZ 79 

*wirsiz 295 

*wirsizO, *wirsistaz 285 

*witana 168, 219, 260 (princ. parts, pres. 
synopsis); *waist 219; *wait 87, 99, 
116, 143, 146, 153; *wait (1sg.) 116; 
*(ga)wissaz 87; *wissédun 168; 
*witum 116 


2. Daughters of PGmc. 


*witjana 257 

*witriz 282 

[*-wi] (u-stem fem.) 204 

[*wihundi] 205 

*wisaz 88 

*witana 257 

*witwod- 199, 279 

*wiz ~ *wiz 209, 290 (parad.) 

*wlait6na, *wlitana 256 

*wopijana 222, 250 (princ. parts) 

*wrakjana 253 

*wratona 256 

*wrekana 187, 245 (prince. parts), 253; 
*wrekanaz 187 

*wresk”ana 226, 243 (princ. parts) 

*wrogijana 254 

*wrdt- ~ *wurt- 72, 99, 147, 198 

*wulana 183, 228 fn. 3, 244 

*wulbi?? 116 

*wulfaz 82, 111, 116; *wulf 116; *wulfa 86 

*wulg(“)i ~ *wulg(™)ijd- τ 

*wulld 70, 82, 139, 147, 216; *wulld 86, 147, 
216 

*wundaz, *wund6, *wundona 256 

*wurda 82, 103 

*wurkijana 183, 235, 252 (princ. parts); 
*wurhtaz 114, 164; *wurhté 167, 168, 
235; *wurhtédun 167, 168; 
*wurkijanpi 120, 131; *wurkipi 82, 114, 
120, 131, 164 

*wurmiz 82 

*wurstwa 297 


-@ (a-stem voc. sg.) 116 
-@ (past 155.) 116 
-@ (past 38g.) 116 


Forms are Proto-West Germanic unless marked otherwise. 


*ahslu (PNWGmc) 216 
*aiskon 161 

*ald 285 (partial parad.) 
*bregdana (PNWGmc.) 226 
*brestana (PNWGmc.) 226 
*d6- 195 

*drepana (PNWGmc) 187, 246 
*fehtan 226 

*fuir- 277 


*haritogd 218 

*hnewwana (PNWGmc) 241 
*hrespan 226 

*hrewwana (PNWGmc) 241 
*k”elana (PNWGmc) 244 
*leskan 226, 243 
*mannslago 218 

*skrifti, *skriban 114 

*snuzu (PNWGmc) 216 
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*stapjan 248 


*swotiz (PNWGmc) 72, 99, 147 


*bigjana (PNWGmc) 245 


3. Other reconstructed forms. 


*bunni 139 
*pweran 244 
*wullu (PNWGmc) 216 


Forms are Proto-Celtic unless marked otherwise. 


*-4 (thematic gen. sg., Proto-East 


Baltic) 142 


*-ana- (Proto-Indo-Iranian) 193 
*beront6 (Proto-Insular Celtic) 181 


*birt 77 fn. 2 
*biwos 69 
*leagis 296 


II. Attested forms. 
A. Germanic languages. 


1. Gothic. 


-a (pres. 155.) 73, 147 

-a (o-stem nom. sg.) 73 

-a (o-stem acc. sg.) 74 

-a (n-stem masc. nom. sg.) 
274 

aba: abnam, abne 275 

af, ab-u 104, 116 

afaikan: afaiaik 190 

aflifnan 205, 259 

afstopi, afstopum 78 

aftuma, aftumists 286 

aggwipa 91 

aggwus 91, 93 

agis 124, 278 

ahs 278 

ahtau 96 

ahtautehund 206 

alva 96, 109 

-ai- (pres. subj. suffix) 262 

-ai (o-stem dat. sg.) 200 

-ai (i-stem fem. dat. sg.) 272 

aih 153 

ailvatundi 90, 96, 98, 197, 279 

-aima (subj. ipl.) 238 

-aina (subj. 3pl.) 134, 238 

ainlibim 205 

ains 53, 179 

air 134 

airiza 285 

airpakunds 82, 99 


*litanos 16 

*nowi(y)os 9 

*némo (Proto-Tocharian) 76 
*urori (Proto-Anatolian) 17 
*vaatas (Proto-Indo-Iranian) 77 
*wintos (*wentos?) 77 fn. 2 
*wYenté (Proto-Tocharian) 77 


-ais (i-stem fem. gen. sg.) 272 

-aiwa (subj. 1du.) 237 

alz 134, 278 

ajukdtips 294 

akrs 99, 145 

alja- 71, 119, 130 

alls 140 

alpeis 285 (partial parad.) 

amsans 141 

-an (n-stem masc. acc. sg.) 274 

anabiudan: anabaust 219; anabudans 
163 

anaslepan: anasaislepun 191 

anastodjan 230 

anabiwan 179 

andeis 120, 131 

-ands (ptc., masc. nom. sg.) 203 

-ans (n-stem masc. nom.-acc. pl.) 274 

anpar 96, 124 

anza 271 

aqizi 269 

ara 71, 145 

arbi 120, 131 

arbinumja 294 

arlvaznos 112 

arjan 190; arjands 119, 130 

arman 179, 258 

asts 71, 100, 145 

at 98, 142 


-ata (neut. strong adj. nom.-acc. sg.) 282 
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atstobun 78 

atta 71, 145 

-au (subj. 1sg.) 134 

-au (u-stem dat. sg.) 272 


auhsne 89, 97, 124, 275; auhsnuns 275 


auhuma, athumists 286 
aukan 113; aiauk 190 
-aus (u-stem gen. sg.) 272 
auso 275 

awistr 71, 145 

azgo 275 


-ba (adv. suffix) 295 
badi 222 
bai, ba- 53, 287 


bairan: bairai 142; bairaina 134, 142; 
bairandau 181; bairau 134; bairip 101; 
bairip (2pl.) 116, 143; bairos 136; 


baurans 163 
bajop- 287 
bandi 78 
banja 106 
barizeins 278 
batiza 260 
bauaida 252 
baurgs 82, 101, 165 
beidan 156; beidand 127 


beitan 160; bait 157; beitib 101; bitans 163 


bidjan 106, 222; bidjand 119, 129; 
bidjib 106, 119, 129, 224 

bindan 149; band 118, 157 

bloma 72, 147 

blotan 219 

blop- 270 

briggan 115, 150, 215; brahta 215 

brikan 85 (partial parad.) 

brakjan 92 

brusts 198 


bugjan, bauhts 115; bugjand, bugjib 119 


-d- ~ -ded- (weak past suffix) 158 fn. 6, 
167; -da (3sg.) 142, 148, 158; -da 
(asg.) 148, 158; -dedun 142, 148, 159, 


216; -des 158 with fn. 6 
-da (passive 355.) 200 fn. 12 
dailjan 222 
daug 154 
dauhtar 138 
datr 101 
digan: bamma digandin 175, 239 
diups 98 
domjan 223 


doms 72, 101, 147 
dreiban 113 
driugan 113 
-e (gen. pl.) 282 


fahan 215, 218; fahans 215 
faihu 96, 216 
fairguni 222 
fairzna 76, 271 
farjan 231 

fastan 179 
fauramapleis 293 
fidwor 73, 103, 147 
filhan 218 

filu 78, 94, 216 
fimf 95, 116, 149 
fisks 97 

fodr 72 

fon, funin- 122, 137, 277 (parad.) 
fotus 73, 94, 147 
fra- 95 

fragifts 113 
fragildan 219 
fraliusan 218 
fralusnan 259 
frawairpan 217 


frawardjan 217; frawardeip 125, 131, 166; 
frawardida 168; frawardidedun 168; 
frawardips 166; frawardjand 125, 131 


freis 131 

frijon 132 

fruma 82, 95, 207, 286 
fulls 82, 94, 139 


gaainan 179 
gabatnan 260 
gabaurpi- 273 
gadars 153 
gadrathts 113 
gaggan 113 

gaits 102 
galeipan 218 
gamaindtps 294 


gamainjan: gamainips, gamainjand 165 


gamains 165 

(ga)man 153 

gamot 154 

ganah 153 

ganisan 218 

gaqiunan 259 

gaqumbs, gaqumpi- 61, 93, 273 
gasailvan, gaulvasehi 291 
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gaskafts 114 

gaskapjan 114, 222 

gaslepan: gasaizlep 191, 249 
gasopjan: gasobeip, gasopibs 165 
gastagqjan 253 

gastandan: gastopup 78 
gastaurknan 259 

gastigqan 253 

gasts 90, 102, 146; gasteis 131 
gapaursans, gabaursnan 217, 259 
gabiwan 179, 258 

gawaknan 259; gawaknands 248 
gawiss 88 

giban 113; gaft 219 

gilstr 219 

goljan 230 

gobs: godata, gob 282 

greipan 98 

gudblostreis 219 

gulp- 270 


-h~ -uh 117 

habai- 164 

hafjan 79; hafjand 121, 130; hafjip 121, 
130 

hahan 146, 150; hahis 89 

haihs 146 

haims, haimos 95 

hairdeis 222 

hairto 89, 95 

halja 222 

hals 95 

harjis 95, 119, 130, 221 

hatis 278 

hatrn 82, 95 

hausjan: hauseip 71, 119, 131, 165, 224; 
hausips 165; hausjand 119, 131, 
224 

hawi 136, 222 

hazjan 222 

hina 85, 95; hita 144 

hlahjan 217 

hlaiwasnos 278 

hlifan 89, 246; hlefi 246 

hliuma 89 

hneiwan 107 

horinassus 293 

horinon 292 

huggrjan 274 

hahrus 150, 215, 274 

huljand, huljip 119 

hunda 81, 89, 103, 140, 206 


huzd 95 

lwarbon 256 

was: wa 143, 144; wana 85, 95; we 290; 
lis 117, 202 

tvabar 95 

lveila 78, 96 

hvotjan 249 


ibnassus 293 

id- 104 

iddj- ~ iddjed- 194, 265 

igqis 92 

ik 137 

in 71, 149 

innatgahts 113 

innuma 286 

-Inon 292, 293 

is: imma 141; ina 85; is (gen. sg.) 202; 
ita 144 

ist 71, 97; im 141; sijai- 262; sijau 
149; siju- 195; sind 141 

itan 71, 98, 174; et, etun 157 

ip 104 

lusiza 285 

-iwe (u-stem gen. pl.) 273 

izwis 211 


jah 128 

-jis (ja-stem masc. nom. sg.) 130 
juggs 83, 103, 128, 150; juhiza 150 
juk 86, 90, 99, 128 

junda 62 

jus 128, 209 


kalds 89, 99 

kann 154 

karkara 125 

katrn 82, 99 

katrus 62, 78, 92, 100 
kinnus 139, 149 
kiusan 218 

kniu 89, 99 


lailoun 232 fn. 5 

lais 155, 217 

laisjan 217, 222; laiseip 155, 223; 
laisjand 223 

lamb 278 

land 118 

lauhatjan 292 

leihts 113, 150 

leitvan 156, 161; leitwip 90, 107 
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lekeis 222, 292 
lekinassus 293 
lekinon 292 
lukarn 125 


-m (ipl.) 237 

mag 113, 154 

magus 91 

mahts 113 

maihstus 114 

manna 139 

mannasedi- 273 

mapljan 293 

maurnan 243 

mawi 91 

midjasweipains 233 

midjis, midja- 101, 119, 127, 130, 221, 
224 

mikildtips 62 

milib 127, 142, 279 

mimz 103, 141, 149 

minniza, minnists 139 

missadeps, missadedi- 72, 101, 273 

miton 256 

mizdo 101 


nahts 93, 97 

namnjan: namneip, namnips 165 
namo 74, 76, 147, 165; namnam 275 
nasjan 217 

naupi- ~ naudi- 273 

nepla 271 

ni 117 

nipjis 96, 119, 130 

niujis 62, 121, 127, 130, 222 
niujipa 62 

niun 87, 137, 205 

niuntehund 206 

niutan, nuta 294 


-o (fem. gen. pl.) 73, 147, 282 

-o (n-stem fem. nom. sg.) 274 

-o (n-stem neut. nom.-acc. sg.) 274 
0g 153, 262 fn. 10; ni ogs bus 261 
-om (fem. dat. pl.) 282 

-on (n-stem fem. acc. sg.) 274 

-ona (n-stem neut. nom.-acc. pl.) 274 
-ons (n-stem fem. nom.-acc. pl.) 274 
-os (1du.) 136 

-os (a-stem nom. pl.) 73, 147 

-os (o-stem nom. pl.) 73, 148 

-os (o-stem acc. pl.) 74 


qens 72, 99 


qiman 93, 156, 160; qam 156; qimib 99 


qipan: qast 219 
qius, qiwa- 69 


raihts 112 

reiki 222 

reikinon 292 

rigneip 224 

rimis 278 

Tiqis 91, 100, 103, 165, 278; riqizis 103 
riqizeip 165 

-rjus (r-stem nom. pl.) 276 

-rum (r-stem dat. pl.) 276 
Raimoneis 146 


-s (a-stem masc. nom. sg.) 130 

sa 117; pana 85, 95, 144; bata 144, 282; 
pis 201 

saggws 106 

saian 134 

saihs 96, 204 

sailvan 107, 219 


salbon 102, 164; salbo (subj. 3sg.), salbo 


(subj. 1sg.) 135; salboda 168; 


salbodedun 168; salbona (subj. 3pl.), 


salbond, salbop 135; salbops 164 
saljan 222 
sama 72, 166 
samaqiss 88 
samjan: samips, samjip 166 
sandjan 217 
sauhteis 114 
sauil 277 
sibja 222 
sibun 87, 102, 204 
sibuntehund 206 
siggwan 93, 106, 149 
sigis 127, 278 
sinps: ainamma sinba 217 
sitan: sat 157 
siujan 136, 222 
siukan, siuks 114 
siuns 107, 219 
skabip 97 
skalkinon 292 
skula 294 
skulan 294; skal 154 
slaihts 114 
slauhts 231 
slepan 232; saislep 191, 249 
snaiws 107 
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sokjan: sokeip 115, 119, 131; sokjand 119, 


131 
sob 165 

spaurds 82, 97 

spilda 233 

stairno 70, 97 

standan: stop, stopun 78 

stabs 79, 97; stab 86 

steigib 90, 97 

sunnin (neut.), sunno 277 
sunus 79; sunau (voc.), sunaus, 


suniwe 126; sunjus 124; sunu 86, 216 


swein 122 
sweran, swers 179 
swogatjan 292 


tagr 270 

taihswa 89, 97 

taihun 81, 87, 96, 140, 216 
taihuntehund 206 
taujan 136, 160 

tekan 80, 188, 191; taitok 191 
timrjan 222 

tiuhan 218 

triwam 98 

trudan, trudans 246 

-ts (2du.) 237 

tuggo 81, 91, 92, 98 
tulgus 82, 102 

tunbus 98, 197, 279 
tuzwerjan 103 


twai 98, 122; twa 286; twaddje 136, 286 


twalibwintrus 205 

twalif, twalib- 116 

pagkjan 99, 115 

pahaip 132 

pan 85 

panamais 281 

pabro 142, 200 

patrban: barf 154 

patrp 98 

peihan 150 

piuda 103 

piudan (voc.) 116 

prins 95 

pratsfill 140 

pugkjan 115, 216; pugkeib 120, 224; 
pugkjand 120, 224; puhta 216 


-u (interrog. ptcl.) 291 
-u (-0?; 1du.) 193 
ubils 78, 102 


ubizwai 270 

uf, ub-uh 104, 117 
ufhlohjan 217, 230 
ufpanjan: ufpanips, ufpanjib 166 
ugkis 69, 92 

un- 81 

und hina dag 85, 95 

und hita 144 

uns 104, 117, 209 

unweis 88 

unwiss 87 

uskeinoda, uskijanata 240 
ussuggwup 93 

uswakjan 114, 231 

uzon 188, 247 


-waddjus 136 

wahsjan 113, 189 

wahtwom 114 

waian 134 

wairpan 116 

wair 79 

wairpan, warp 157 

walwison 292 

warjan 222 

wasjand, wasjip 125, 130 

wato 276 (parad.); watin- 122, 137 

waurd 82, 100, 103 

waurkjan: waurhta 168; 
waurhtedun 168; waurhts 114, 


164; waurkeip 82, 114, 121, 131, 164; 


waurkjand 121, 131 
waurms 82 
waurts 72, 99, 147, 198 
weihan, weihs 179 
weis 209 
widuwo 101 
wigan ‘fight’: du wigana 103 
wileis 78 
winds 77, 149 
wisan 70 
wit 117, 209 


witan: waist 219; wait 99, 116, 146, 153; wait 


(asg.), witum 116 
wlaiton 256 
wopjan 222, 250 
wraton 256 
wrikans 245 
wulfs 82; wulf (acc.) 86; *wulf (voc.) 
116 


wulla 70, 82, 139, 147; wulla (acc.) 86, 


147 
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2. Old Norse. 


Forms are Old Icelandic unless marked otherwise. Note that in this list p, δ, 
ce, ὦ, Q are at the end of the alphabet in that order. 


-a (-a?; masc. n-stem nom. sg., Runic) 275 
aka 71, 99 

annarr 125 

ar 134 

-ar (i-stem gen. sg.) 272 
-ar (u-stem gen. sg.) 272 
aru (Old Swedish) 154 
aska 275 

ass 271 

at 142 

auka 113; jok 190 

ausa: jOs 190 

ax 278 


badir, badi, beggja 287 

bani 106 

barr 278 

batna 260 

bekkja 273 

bera: borinn 163 

betri 260 

bida, beid 156; bida (3pl.) 127 
bidja 222; bidja (3pl.), bidr 129 
binda: batt 118, 157 

bita 160; beit 157; bitinn 163 
bjdda: bodinn 163 

bogr 72 

borg 165 

brjdst 198 

brddir 96; broedr 276 

bua 79, 101, 134 


-de (weak past 3sg., Runic) 142, 148; -do 
(asg.) 148, 158 

deila 222 

dottir 101, 138; doetr 276 

drepinn 246 

drifa, dript 113 

drott, drottinn 113 

doema 223 

-0i (weak past 3sg.) 142,148, 158 with fn. 6; -da 
(asg.) 148, 158; -dir (2sg.) 158 with fn. 6 


eiga: a 153 
eir 134, 278 
ek 99, 124, 137, 220 


ellri, elztr 285 

endir 131 

er ‘is’: em 141; erud, erum 195; sé (subj. 
1sg.), sja (early ON subj. 1sg.) 149, 262 

erja 190 

eta 221; at, atu 157 

ey 109 

eyra 275 


fa 215, 218; fenginn 215 
fadir 79, 102; fedr, fodur 276 
fang 218 

fela 218 

ferja 231 

figl- 78, 94 

fjordr 274 

fjorvi 112 

fla, flagna 218 
flagspilda 233 

fleiri, flestr 284 

fremja 222 

frjosa 218 

furr, fyrr 277 

fuss 88 

foera 230 


gamall 285 
ganga, gatt 113 
gefa 113; gaft 219 
gestir 131 

gipt 113 

gler 270 

gnesta 226 
gnua, gnera 191 
goodr, gott 282 
groeta 249 

gull 270 

gunn, gudr 92 
goela 230 

gora 160, 222; gora (3pl.), gorir 224 


hafér 138 
hafr 145 
hatr 278 
hefja 79; hefja (3pl.), hefr 130 
heimr 95 
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hel 222 lid, lida 218 

heri 270 lifna 205, 259 

herr 221 liggja 129, 139, 221; liggr 139; ligr 
hertogi 218 (Old Norwegian) 139 

hey 222 losna 259 

heyra (3pl.) 224;heyrdr 165;heyrir 165,224 lekna 292 

hirdir 222 

hjol 108, 270 margr 284 


hlada 219 

hleja 217 

hloegja 217, 230 
hniga 107 

horna (Runic) 86 
hrar 136 

hrodinn 219 
hrer 218 

hungr 215, 274 
hvarfa 256 

hvass 88 

hvél 108, 270 
hverr: hvat 98, 143; hvess 202; hvi 290 
hoeta 249 

Hoor 89, 95, 145 
hoggva 146 


-i (masc. n-stem nom. sg.) 275 

-i (u-stem dat. sg.) 126, 272 

-ijaz (nom. sg., Runic) 132 

-ika, -eka (Runic) 137 

-iu (i-stem dat. sg., Runic) 126, 272 


kala, kaldr 89, 99 
kambr 89, 99, 145 
kefja 248 

kinn 139, 149 
kjosa 218; kaus 157 
ΚΙ 99, 113 
knodha (Old Swedish) 90, 246 
kunna: kann 154 
kvikna 259 

kvikr 69, 91, 99 
kylr 231 

kyr 198 

keela 230 


lamb 278 

land 118 

lata (Old Swedish) 191; lot (Old 
Swedish) 191, 249 

leid 218 

leida 222 

leita 256 


mega: ma 113, 154 
meiri, mestr 284 
midr 127, 221 

migr 114 

mik 124, 220 

mjgl 231 

modir 102; moedr 276 
muga 231 

munu: man 153 

mylja 231 


nafn 76, 275 
nagl 71, 102 
nal 271 
nidr 96 
niu 87, 137 
nott 86, 216 
nyr 222 
nyra 108 


okkr 69, 92 
ord 100 


rata 256 

rekinn 245 

rignir 224 

riki 222 

rjoda 219 

rjufa 161 

rot 72, 99, 147, 198 
rokkr 103, 278 


sa: bess 201 

Sa 134, 191; seer 134; sera 191, 249 

sami 166 

samkund 273 

sandr 101, 137, 145 

seggr 109, 110 

segja, seggja 109 with fn. 4, 133, 138, 139, 
179; sagdr 138; segir 139; segja, seggja 
(5Ρ1.) 133 

selja 222 

semja: semr, samdr 166 

senda 217 
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sess 87 

setr 278 

Sigt 127, 278; sigrs, sigrar- 278 
sitja 221; sat 157 

sjukr 114 

skepja 114, 222 

skid 233 

skita 161; skitr 97 

skript 114 

skulu: skal 154 

skyld 273 

sléttr, slikisteinn 114 
snjor 107 

snor 216 

snyr 107 

sofa 217; sofinn 245 

sol 72, 136, 147, 277 

sonr: sonar 126; synir 124 
sott 114 

spjald 233 

standa: stadinn 248 
storkna 259 

sunna 277 

svefja 217 

svefn 96 

svipa ‘whip’ 232 

svipa ‘to spin around’ 232 
svipall, svipr 232 

syja 222 

syngva 106 

soefa 230 

soekja: soekir, sottr 115, 164 
scetr 72, 99, 147 

songr 107 


taka 80, 188; tok 188, 191 
taka a 188 

talgidai (Runic) 158 fn. 6 
tar 270 

taug 218 

timbra 222 

tinna 253 

togna 218 

trod 229 

troda 246 (princ. parts) 
tveggja 136, 286 

tonn 70, 98; tann- 197 


ull 216 

unna: ann 154 
{unnamz] (Runic) 118 
ups 270 

urt 198 


vakna 114, 248, 259 

vara, varir mik 179, 258 
varr 179 

vatn, vatr 276 

vaxa 113, 189 

vefa 113 

vega ‘fight’ 103 

vega ‘move’ 103 221 
veggr 136 

vekja (vekkja) 109 fn. 4, 114, 231 
ver 209 

verja 222 

verk 90, 99 

vindr 77 

vita: veit 153 

veetur (Old Swedish) 276 
veexa (Old Swedish) 189 


wraita (Runic) 118 
-wulafa (Runic) 86 


yfir 102, 118 

ykkr 92 

ylgr 111, 112, 116; ylgjar 111 
yrkja: yrkir, ortr 164 

yxXn- 124, 275 


pak 95 
parmr 95 
pat 142, 144 


pegja 133, 138, 179; bagat 138; begja 


(3pl.) 133 
pekkja 115; pattr 115, 150 
penja: penr, bandr 166 
pik 220 
porna 217, 259 
porp 98 
prir 128, 131 
punnr 139 
purfa: barf 154 
pushund 206 


pykkja 115, 216; potti 216; pottr 115, 
150; bykkir 224; pykkja (3pl.) 224 


pokk 99 
cepa 222, 250 
cesa 229 

@X 270 

or, orvar 112 
oxl 216 


τῷ (pres. sg.) 73, 147 
-@ (d-stem nom. sg.) 73 
-@ (i-stem dat. sg.) 272 
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3. Old English. 


Forms are West Saxon unless marked otherwise. 


-a (gen. pl.) 73, 147 blowan 72, 147 
-a (6-stem nom. pl.) 73, 148 bog 72 
-a (u-stem gen. sg.) 272 brép 106 
-a (u-stem dat. sg.) 272 brecan 85 (partial parad.) 
acan 71, 99 bréost 198 
agan: ah 153 bringan 115, 150, 215; broht 115, 150; 
and 71 brdhte 215 
andcwiss 88 bropor 96 
ar 134, 278 bra 71, 79, 101 
arwe (Northumbrian) 112 brican 92 
-as (a-stem nom. pl.) 73, 147 biian 79, 101, 134; byp 134 
asce 275 burg 82, 101, 165 
ascian 161 butorfléoge 232 
zecer 99, 145 bycgan, boht 115; bycgab, bygeb 119 
zeces (Mercian) 270 byrgan: byrged, byrg(e)p 165 
zcs 270 fn. 11 
zftemest 286 calan 89, 99 
er 1345 erra 285 camb 89, 99, 146 
&s 88 ceald 89, 99 
et 43, 98, 142 célan 230 
céosan 218; Céas 157 
bana 106 cinn 139, 149 
béatan 232 cléofan 99, 113 
bedd 222 cnedan 90, 246 (princ. parts) 
bend 78 cnéo 89, 99 
benn 106 corn 82, 99, 124 
béodan: boden 163 οὔ 198 
béon: arp (Northumbrian) 72, 192, cuman 157 
261; arun (Northumbrian) 154; cunnan: cann 154 
eart 72, 154, 192; earp cwén 72, 99 
(Mercian) 154, 192, 261; is 71; cwic 69, 91, 99 
sie (subj. 1sg.) 149, 262; sindon cyrnel 124 
141 
bera 106 d&d 72, 101 
beran: beoru (Anglian) 220; berap 221; dé&lan 222 
bere (subj. 3sg.), beren (subj. -de (weak past 355.) 142, 148, 158; -de 
pl.) 142; birst 127, 220; birp 101, (asg.) 158; -des(t) 158 
127, 220; boren 163 déag 154 
bere 278 dearr 153 
bidan, bad 156; bidab 127 déman 223 
biddan 106, 222; biddap 119, 127, 129, 223; déop 98 
bitt 106, 119, 127, 129, 223 dohtor 101, 138 
bindan 149; band 118, 157 dom 15, 72, 101, 147 
bitan 160; bat 157; biten 163; bitt 101 don 160 
blod 270 dor 101 
blostm 72, 147 dréogan 113 


blotan 219 drepen, dropen 246 
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drifan 113 
dryht, dryhten 113 
drype 229 
duru 101 


-e (6-stem acc. sg.) 74 

-e (6-stem acc. pl.) 74 

δὰ 96, 109 

eahta 96 

eall 140 

éar 278 

€are 275 

earh 112 

earn 71, 145 

ears 72, 145 

eax 112 

eaxl (nom. sg.), eaxle (acc. sg.) 216 
ed- 104 

efness, emness, emnettan 293 
ege 124, 278 

-en (pres. subj. pl.) 134 

ende 120, 131 

ened 80, 103 

eoh 90, 96 

eoroslihtes 114 

erian 190; ereb, eriab 119, 130 
etan 71, 98, 174, 221; &t, ton 157 


fang 218 

feeder 79, 102; fadur (gen. sg., Anglian) 276 

fearh 89, 95 

fell 140 

feoh 96 

féolan 218 

féower 73, 103, 147 

féran 230 

ferian 231 

fiersn 76, 271 

fif 95, 116, 149 

firgen- 222 

fisc 97 

fléan 218 

fodor 72 

fon 215, 218; fangen 215 

for- 95 

ford 274 

forléosan 218 

forma 82, 95, 207, 286 

forweorpan 217 

forwierdan 217; forwierdap 125, 131; 
forwierded 166; forwiert 125, 131, 166 

fot 73, 94, 147 


fremman 222; fremep, fremmab 223 
fréosan 218 

full 82, 94, 139 

fis 88 


fyr 277 


gan 265; €ode 194, 265 
gangan 113, 265 

gat 102 

ge 128 

ὅδε... ge 128 

gebyrd 273 

geclyft 113 

gehror 218 

(ge)munan: (ge)man 153 
geneah 153 

Seoc 86, 90, 99, 128 
geolu 102 

Seong, iung 83, 103, 128, 150 
gesceaft 114 
gedancmetian 256 
gewiss 87 

giefan 113 

gieldan 219 

gierwan 222; giereb, gierwab 224 
Siest 90, 97, 146 

gifta 113 

ginian 240 

gles 270 

godcund 82, 99 

gold 270 

gOS 90, 101, 145 

gripan 98 

gub 92 


habban: hebb- 164; hefd 138, 164 
ham 95 

hara 275 

heefer 145 

heeft 96 

μᾶς 88 

hé: hine 85, 95; hit 144 

heals 95 

heapu- 89, 95, 145 

héawan 146 

hebban 79; hebbab, hefep 121, 130 
helan: hilb 119 

hell 222 

heorte 89, 95 

here 95, 119, 130, 221 

heretoga 218 

herian 222; herep, heriab 223 
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hete 278 

hieg 136, 222 

hierap 119, 131; hiered 165; hierp 71, 103, 
119, 131, 165 

hierde 222 

hlest 219 

hléopor 89 

hléowlora 218 

hliehhan 217 

hnigan 107 

hoferod 294 

hon 89, 146, 150 

hord 95 

horn 82, 95 

hréaw 136 

*hréodan: hréad, hroden 219 

hréosan 218 

hundred 81, 89, 103, 140 

hungor 150, 215, 274 

hwa: hwes 290; hwet 98, 143; hwone 85, 
95; hwy 290 

hwess 88 

hweeper 95 

hwearfian 256 

hweogol, hwéol, hweowul 108, 270 

hwil 78, 96 

hyll 139 

hyngran 274 

hyrst 219 


-i (i-stem gen. sg., early OE) 272 
IC 99, 124, 137, 220 

leg 109 

ierfe 120, 131 

lerb 273 

-ig(e)a (i-stem gen. pl.) 273 

in 71, 149 

inc 92 

innemest 286 

lacnian 292 


lad 218 

lamb, pl. lambru 278 

land 118 

l&ce 222, 292 

lédan 222 

léran 217, 222; lérp 155 

léah 89, 95, 146 

licgan 139, 221; licgab 119, 129; ligb 90, 102, 
119, 129 

lid 218 

lioht 113, 150 


lion 156, 161; lah 156; liehp 90; 
(for)ligen 108 

liornian 176, 217, 259 

lippa 98 

lipan 218 

locen 163 

lungre 70, 91, 92 


magu 91 
mann 139 

manslaga 218 

manswora 189, 231 

meg 113, 154; meaht 219 

mé&p 273 

mé: mec (acc. sg., Anglian) 124, 220 
mearh 95 

méd, meord 101 

melu 231 

meox 114 

midd 101, 119, 127, 130, 221 

migab 127; migp 90, 102, 114 

miht 113 

mildéaw 127, 142, 279 

mixen 114 

modor 102 

mornian 243 

mot 154 

murnan 243 

mis, mys (gen. sg.), mys (nom. pl.) 124 


nama 74, 76, 147, 165 
né&dl 271 

negl 71, 102 

ne 117 

nefa 96 

nemnan: nemned, nemnepb ~ nemp 165 
nerian, nesan 217 
nest 100 

nied 273 

niewe 127, 222 
nigon 87 

nibpas 119, 130 


of 104, 116 
ofer 102, 118 
Oper 96, 125 
oxa 89, 97, 124 


réodan 219 
réotan 174 
rice 222 
rust 219 
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sand 101, 137, 145 
sang, song 107 
sawan, sewp 134 
scafan: sceefb 97 
sceal 154 

scid 233 
scieppan 114, 222 
scrifan, scrift 114 
scyld 273 


sé: bees 117; pet 142, 144; bone 85, 95, 144 


sealf 102, 164 

sealfian, sealfa- 164; sealfap 135; 
sealfod 164 

sécap 119, 131; sécb 115, 119, 131, 164; 
soht 115, 164 

secg 109, 110 


secgan 109, 138; segd 138; secgab 133 


sellan 222; sellap, selp 223 

sendan 217 

8600 114 

seofon 87, 102, 204 

s€on: sewen 107 

sess 87 

sibb 222 

sien 108, 219 

slewan 222 

siex 96 

sige 127, 278 

sigor 278 

singan 106, 149 

sion: siwen 107 

sittan 221; set 156 

sip 217 

slic 114 

snaw 107 

snoru 103, 216; snore (acc. sg.) 216 

sot 229 

spatan 232 

speld 233 

spittan 232 

spurnan 97 

standan: st6d, -on 78 

stede 79, 97; stede (acc.) 86 

steorra 70, 97 

stigb 90, 97 

stregdan 226 

strengpb 124 

sican 227 fn.1 

sumor 81 

sunne 277 

sunu 79; suna (gen. sg.) 126; sunu 
(acc. sg.) 86, 216 


swebban, swefan 217 
swefn 96 

sweger 103 

sweor 96 

swerian: sworen 188 
swete 72, 99, 147 
swift 232 

swin 122 

swipe, swipor 232 


tacor 69, 145 

téag 218 

téar 270 

téon 218 

timbran 222 

Tiwesdeg 127 

torbegiete 103 

top 70, 98, 197 

tredan 246 (princ. parts) 

treo 98 

trod, trodu 230 

tulge 82, 102 

tunge 81, 91, 92, 98 

twégen, Anglian twoegen 98, 122, 
286 


panc 99 

pec 95 

pearm 15, 95 

pencan 99, 115; poht 115, 150 
péod 103 

peowian 258 

pion, bungen 215 

pon ma 282 

prie 128, 131 

pu: pec (acc. sg., Anglian) 220 
purfan: pearf 154 


pyncan 115, 216; baht 115, 150; ptthte 216; 


pyncab, byncp 120 
pynne 139 


-u (isg., Anglian) 73, 147 

τὰ ~ © (6-stem nom. sg.) 73 
un- 81 

unc 69, 92, 209 

under 81 

unnan: ann 154 


wawan: wewep 134 
weecnan 114, 177, 248, 259 
wefs 113 

weter 276 
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we 209 

weaxan 113, 189 

weccan 114, 231 

wefan 101, 113 

wegan 221; wigb 90, 102 

WeOIC 90, 99 

weorpan 116 

weorpan, wearp 157 

wépan 222 

wer 59, 79 

werian ‘clothe’: wereb, weriap 125, 130 
werian ‘protect’ 222; werep, weriap 223 
wesan 70 

widuwe 101 

wift 113 

wind 77, 149 

wis 88 

wit 117, 209 


4. Old Frisian. 


béthe 287 
era 190 
féra 230 
hlest 219 
hniga 107 
kéla 230 
Κα 198 
lernia 176 
Other 125 


5. Old Saxon. 


acus 270 

bédia 287 

-da (weak past 3sg.), -da (1sg.) 158 

d6n 160; dadun 159; deda 158; deda 
(1sg.) 86, 148, 158; dedds 158 

éskOn 161 

fergon 230 

ferian 231 

fersna 271 

forian 230 

formo 286 

gan 264-5 (partial parad.) 

gindn 240 

hebbian: habd 138 

hnigan 107 

hringodi 294 

hwarb6n 256 


6. Old High German. 


-a (6-stem acc. sg.) 74 
-a (6-stem acc. pl.) 74 


witan: wast 219; wat 99, 116, 146, 153; 
wat (1sg.) 116 

wipercora 218 

wilatian 256 

word 82, 103 

wrecen 245 

wulf 82; wulf (acc.) 86 


wull 70, 82, 139, 147, 216; wulle (acc.) 86, 


147, 216 
wyrcan: worht 114, 164; wyrcap 120, 
131; wyrcp 114, 120, 131, 164 
wyrm 82 
wyrt 72, 99, 147, 198 


yfel 78, 102 

yfes 270 

ymbe 79, 81, 140 
ymest 286 

yst 231 


raeferd 273 

scrift 114 

siunga 106 

skid 233 

skriva 114 

song 107 

stan 134 

treda 246 (princ. parts) 
waxa 189 


*knedan: giknedan 247 
lernunga 176 

lungar 70, 91, 92 

mehs 114 

mornian, morn6én 243 
nest 100 

Odar 125 

sang 107 

scriban 114 

seggian: sagd 138 
singan 106 

stan 134, 264-5 (partial parad.) 
swerian: sworan 188 
twe 286 

wahsan 189 

wekkian 231 


ab 104, 116 
achus 270 
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aha 96, 109 
ahsa 112 

amat 273 
anaster03 192 
ancho 100 
andar 125 
anut 80, 103 
arlohhan 163 
arn 71, 145 
aro 71, 74, 145 
art 273 
arwertent, arwertit 125, 131 
aska 275 

ast 71, 100, 145 
a3 142 


béde, beide 287 

beran: berén 134, 142; beret 221; biris 127; 
birit 127; biru 221; giboran 163 

bero 106 

bettegaht 113 

betti 222 

biliban 205 

bintan: bant 157 

biotan: gibotan 163 

bisihan: bisiwan 107 

bitan, beit 156; bitant 127 

bitten 222; bitit 127, 129, 223; bittent 127, 
129, 223 

bigzan 160; bei3Z, 157; gibiz3an 163 

bluostar 219 

bluot 270 

bringan 115, 150, 215; braht 115, 150; 
brahta 215 

brahhan 92; brichte 251 

brust 198 

burg 165 


clufti 113 


dagét 132 

denchen 115; gidaht 115, 150 

dennen: denit, gidenit 166 

der: 445 142, 144; des 201 

dewén 179, 258 

dihan 150 

drie 131 

du: dih 220 

dunchen, dunken 115, 216; dihta 216; 
gidaiht 115, 150 

dunni 139 

durfan: darf 154 


egislih 278 

ehir 278 

eigun 153 

einlif 205 

eiscOn 161 

-én (pres. subj. 3pl.) 134 

enti ‘and’ 71 

enti ‘end’ 131 

er: es 202, 289; imu 141; 13 144 
-er-, -ir- (past infix) 249, 252 
ér ‘before’ 134 

ér ‘bronze’ 134 278 

erbi 131 

ériro 285 

erien 190; erit, erient 130; iarun 190, 250 
erstuzzen 232 

-es (a-stem gen. sg.) 201 

e33an 221; a3, 511 157 


fahan 215, 218; gifangan 215 
falga 218 

farah 89, 95 

farliosan 218 

felahan 218 

ferien 231 

fergon 230 

fersana 76, 271 

fihu 216 

filu 78, 94, 216 

forsc6n, forskon 161, 230 
fremmen 222; fremit, fremment 223 
fri 131 

friosan, fror 218 

fuir, fiur 122, 277 

funs 88 

fuoren 230 

furt 274 


gangan 113 
gans 90, 101, 145 
garwen 222 

gast: gesti 131 

geban 113 

gelo 102 

gelstar 219 

gewift 113 

giburt 273 

gift 113 

gimeinent, gimeinit 165 
gimeini 165 

ginah 153 

ginesan 217 
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giscaft 114 

gistorchanét 259 

gitar 153 

glas 270 

gold 270 

grubilon,gruft 231 

guot, guota3Z (neut. nom.-acc. sg.) 282 


habén 164 

hadu- 89, 95, 145 
haft 96 

hahan 89, 146, 150 
haso 275 

haz 278 

heffent, hefit 130 
hella 222 

heri 221 

herizogo 218 
hewi 222 

hirti 222 

hliodar 89 
hoferdt 294 
h6ren: gihGrit 165; ΠΟΙ 103, 165 
hrust 219 

hungar 215, 274 


-i (i-stem fem. gen. sg.) 272 
-i (i-stem fem. dat. sg.) 272 
ih 124, 137, 220; ihha 137 
inswebben 217 

-io (i-stem gen. pl.) 273 
irbarmén 179, 258 


ist 97; bim 141; birum, birut 195; si- (subj. 


stem) 262; si (subj. 1sg.) 149 
iti- 104 
-iu (u-stem dat. sg., early OHG) 272 


jesan 128 


kiosan 218; k6s 157 

klioban 99, 113 

knetan 90, 247 (princ. parts) 
kunnan: kan 154 

kuo 198 

kuolen 230 


ladan 219 

lahhi 222, 292 
lahhinon 292 
lamb, pl. lembir 278 
last 219 

leita 218 

leiten 222 


léren 217, 222; lérit 155 

léwir 278 

liggen 221; liggent 129; ligit 90, 102, 129 
lihan 156, 161; léh 156; giliwan 107 
lirnén, lernén 217, 259 

loffon 232 

loh 89, 95, 146 

lohazzen (1l6h-?) 292 

loufan 232 

lougizzen 292 


magan: mag 113, 154; maht 219 
maht 113 

manslago 218 

marah 95 

mih 124, 220 

militou 127, 142, 279 
minniro, minnisto 139 
mist 114 

mitti 127, 221 

mixin 114 

mornen 243 

muoZ 154; muosa 261 


nadala 271 

naht 93, 97 

namo 74, 76, 147, 165 
nara 218 

na(w)en 134 

nefo 96 

nemnen: ginemnit, nemnit 165 
nerien 218 

nest 100 

nigan 107 

nioro 108 

niun 87, 137, 205 
niuwi 121, 127, 130, 222 
not 273 

notnumeo 294 


-o (gen. pl.) 73, 147 

το (6-stem adj. nom. pl.) 73, 148 
obar 102, 118 

obisa, obasa 270 

ohso 124 

Ora 275 


queman 156, 160; quam 156; quimit 99 


redan 246 

rehhan: girohhan 245 
reht 112 

rihhi 222 
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riozan 174 
ro 136 
rosmo 141 
rost 219 


sagét 133 

sa(j)en, sawen 134 

salba 102, 164 

salbon, gisalbdt 164; salbo (subj. 3sg.), 


salbo (subj. 1sg.), salbon (subj. 3pl.), 


salbont, salbot 135 
salzan 232 
sami- 72 
samo 72 
samo 61, 72, 74 
sang 107 
sant 101, 137 
scit 233 
scolan: scal 154 
scriban, scrift 114 
sculd 273 
sehan: gisewan 107 
sehs 204 
sellen 222; selit, sellent 223 
senten 217 
sigi- 127, 278 
sigu 278 
sithit 107 
singan 106, 149 
sioh 114 
sippea 222 
siuwen 222 
sizzen 221; $a3 157 
skeidan 232 
skephen 114, 222 
skidon 232 
sleht, slihhan 114 
snéo, sniwit 107 
snura 103 
spalt, spaltan 233 
stan, stén 134 
sto3Zan 192, 232 
suht 114 
sulza 232 
sunna 277 
suohhen: gisuoht, suohhit 115, 164 
swehur 96 
swepfarlihho 232 


7. Other Germanic languages. 


birth (ModE) 273 fn. 15 
blackbird (ModE) 59 


sweran 244 
swerien: gisworan 188 
swigar 103 


-ta (weak past 355.) 142, 158; -ta 
(asg.) 148, 158 

teilen 222 

tohter 138 

toug 154 

treffan: gitroffan 246 

tretan 246 (princ. parts) 

triban, trift 113 

trota 230 

truht, truhtin 113 

tuomen 223 

tuon 160; tatun 142, 148, 159, 216; 
teta 142, 158; teta (1sg.) 148, 158 


τὰ (1sg.) 73, 147 
ubiri 102, 118 
unnan: an 154 
uns 104, 117, 209 


wafsa 113 

wahsan 189 

wahta 114 

wa3z3ar 276 

weban 101, 113 

wecken 114, 231 

wegan 221; wigit 90, 102 


wer: wa3, 143; Wes 117, 202; (h)wiu 290 


werien ‘clothe’: werient, werit 125, 130 


werien ‘protect’ 222; werient, werit 223 


widarme336n 256 

wint 77 

wi33an: wel3, 153 

wuofen 222 

wurchen: giworaht, wurchit 114, 164 
wurz 198 


zahar 270 

zeihhur 69, 145 
zeso, Zesawer 89, 97 
zimberen 222 
ziohan 218 

zwelif 205 

zwene: Zwelio 286 


/ika/ (Plattdeutsch) 137 
jiuch (MHG) 278 
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sam(b)t (MHG) 101, 138 
scheif§t (ModHG) 97 
schizen (MHG) 161 
shiten (ME) 161 


B. Non-Germanic languages. 


1. Anatolian languages. 


tenderfoot (ModE) 59 
thaschunde (Salian Frankish) 206 
vexa (Norwegian) 189 

werewolf (ModE) 59 


Forms are Hittite unless marked otherwise. Note that in this list g is 
alphabetized with k and d is alphabetized with t. 


aXa- (Lydian) 71, 119, 130 
andan 71, 149 

ari 72, 154 

arras 72, 145 

*as (2) 53 

asandu 181 

attas 71, 145 

adwéni, azténi 18 

-ér (past 3pl.) 193 

hanti, hanz 71 

haras, haran- 71, 74, 145 
harkis 62 

hasterz 70, 97 

hasduér 71, 100, 145 

-hha (past 1sg., Luvian) 116 
hulana- 70, 82, 139, 147 
hawanz 77 

huwappas 78, 102 

iukan 43, 60 

ganeszi 34 

ganki 89, 146, 150 
kattawatnallis (Luvian) 89, 95, 145 
kbatra (Lycian) 138 
kisa(i)- (Luvian) 7 


2. Baltic languages. 


kuénzi 92, 106 

kui (Luvian) 7 

laman 76 

lilipai 98 

mallai 188 

mallit (Luvian) 127, 142 

milit 127, 142 

nekuz méhur 93, 97 

népisas 12 

néwas 121, 127 

pahsi 72 

sakki, sekkanzi 11 

sakizzi 114, 119, 131, 164; sakianzi 119, 131 
sakuwa 107 

dai 11, 160; téhhi 160; tiyanzi 1, 160 
tékan 19; dagan 19; takna (Old Hittite) 23 
-téni (2pl.) 18 

-u (imptv.) 181 

urani (Old Hittite) 17 

wassezZzi, wassanzi 125, 130 

werti (Palaic) 82 

wes 209 

xawa (Lycian) 71, 145 

ziyar (Luvian) 7 


Forms are Lithuanian unless marked otherwise. 


-a (gen. sg., Latvian) 142 
-a (nom. sg.) 73 

ains (Old Prussian) 53, 204 
antis 80, 103 

aria 15, 119, 188 

asis 112 

auklipts (Old Prussian) 89 
désimt 81, 87, 96, 140 
dratigas 113 

dubus 62, 98 


dukté 138 

dvylika 116, 205 

-é (loc. sg.) 200 fn. 12 
geluma 89, 99, 188 
griébti 98 

judu 209 

jus 128 

kalnas 139 

karas 62 

karias 63, 95, 119, 130 
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kauti 146 

kirmelé 82 

latkas 89, 96, 146 
mala 188 

ménuo, ménes- 199 
mirtis 61 

mudu 117, 209 

nagas 71, 102 

namié 200 fn. 12 

τὸ (gen. sg.) 142 

-6s (nom. pl.) 73, 148 
parsas 89, 95 

pilnas 82, 94, 139 
pirmas 63, 82, 95, 207 
plésti 188 

rézti 112 

sakyti 257 

séja 134 


3. Celtic languages. 


skelt (Old Lith.) 154 
sniégas 107 

sOtis 165 

Simtas 81, 103, 140 

Sirdis 89, 95 

Sis: δ 95 

tauta 103 

tenka 150 

tikstantis 206 

τὰ (1sg.) 73, 147 

τῷ (gen. pl.) 73 
vienuolika 205 

vikas 82, 83 

vilnos 70, 82, 83, 139, 147 
wobse (Old Prussian) 113 
ZasiS 90, 101, 145 

zveris 106 


Forms are Old Irish unless marked otherwise. 


ad-agathar 153 

ad-gnin 154 

ailid 188 

airid (MIr.) 188 

arathar 61 

as-bert, as-rubart 77 fn. 2 
atreba 98 


δέ 72, 99 

béo 69 

berat 181 

bri, brig- 82, 101, 165 
bru, bronn 198 

byw (Welsh) 69 


caech 146 

canid: cechain, ro-cechain 156 
cath 89, 95, 145 

chwech (Welsh) 204 

celid 119 

cruim 82 

cuire 63, 95, 119, 130 

cumung 91 


do-formaig 154 
droch 60 
duxtir (Gaulish) 138 


eil (Welsh) 9 


fedb 270 
fichid 103, 240 


guidid 106 
gwedd (Welsh) 88 
gwynt (Welsh) 77 fn. 2 


lar 63 
il 78, 94 


land 118 
lethan 16 
liaig 296 
Ilydan (Welsh) 16 


march (Welsh) 96 
melid 188 
mochtae 113, 154 
mug 91 


-na- (class B4 pres. suffix) 177 

net 100 

newydd (Welsh) 9, 10, 121, 
127, 130 

nyth (Welsh) 100 


den 53 
dentu 62 
orbe 120 
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raidid 191 

rhyd (Welsh) 274 
rhydd (Welsh) 131 
ro-, ru- 77 fn. 2 
ruidid 132 


saigid 114 
saith 165 
sam 81 

sniid 134 


4. Greek. 


suth 79 


tanaic 153 
tongid 99, 115 
tuath 103 
tugae 95 


uile 140 
un (Welsh) 53 


Forms are Classical Attic unless marked otherwise. 


a- 81 

ἀγαθός, Ἀγάθων 170 

ἄγειν 188; ἄγει 14; ἠχέναι 155 

ἁγνός τό 

ἄγριος 63 

ἀγρός 63 

ἀέξειν (Homeric) 189; ἀέξει 
(Homeric) 112 

ἀέσαι (Homeric) 70 

ἄησι (Homeric) 134, 191 

ἀκούειν 71, 103, 119, 131, 165 

ἄλλος 71, 119, 130; ἄλλο 55, 56, 144 

ἄμαθος 101, 137; 145 

ἄμμε (Aiolic) 209 

ἀμφί 79, 81, 140 

ἀμφιβέβηκας (Homeric) 156 

ἄμφω 53 

ἄνεμος 188 

ἀνεψιός 16 

ἀντί 71 

ἀξίνη 270 fn. 12 

ἀοσσεῖν (Homeric) 110 

ἀπό, ἄπο 104 with fn. 3, 116 

ἀποκτείνειν : ἀπεκτονέναι 155 

ἀπολλύναι : ἀπολωλέναι 155 

ἀπύρωτος (Homeric) 294 

ἄπυστος 163 

ἀργίποδες, ἀργός (Homeric) 62 

ἀρετή 124 

ἄριστον 134 

ἄρκτος 18 

ἄροτρον 61 

ἀροῦν 188 

ἀστέρ- 70, 97 

ἄττα 71, 145 

ἄχνυται 153 

ἄχος, ἄχεος (Homeric) 124, 278 


βαίτη 297 

βάπτειν 248 

βαρύς 62, 78, 92, 100; Bapées 124 
βάσις 61 

βάσκειν 156; βάσκει 160 

Bards 161 


γενέτωρ 61 

γένος 61 

yévus 139, 149 

γίγνεσθαι : γεγονέναι 155 
γιγνώσκειν, γνῶναι 34; ἔγνω 154 
γνωτός 162 

γόμφος 89, 99, 146 

γονή, γόνος 60 

γόνυ 89, 99 

γράφειν : γεγραφέναι 155 


δαήρ (Homeric) 69, 145; δαέρων 
(Homeric), δαιρί 69 ἴῃ. 1 

δεδιέναι 155 

δεξιός 18, 89, 97 

διδόναι : δεδωκέναι 155 

δῖος (Homeric) 63 

δοτήρ 61 

δύνασθαι 253 

δυσ- 103 

δύω (Homeric) 98, 122 


ἐγώ : ἐμέγε 124 

ἔδειν (Homeric) 71, 98 
ἕδος (Homeric) 278 
ἔδων (Aiolic) 70 


εἰδέναι 155; οἶδα 116; οἶδε 87,99,116,146,153 
εἶναι: εἰ 18; εἴην 149; εἰμι 141; ἐστι 71, 97 


εἴρει (Homeric) 15 
ἐλαφρός 18, 70, 91, 92 
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ἐλαχύς 18 

ἐν 71, 149 

ἐναντίος 119 

ἔνδον 71, 149 

ἐννέα 87, 137, 204 
ἔννεπε (Homeric) 109 
ἕξ 96 

ἔπος 61 

ἔργον 60, 90, 99 
ἔρεβος 91, 100, 103, 165, 278 
ἐρυθρός 62 

ἔτι 104 

εὐρύς 64 

ἔχειν 127 


Féé (Boiotian) 96, 204 
lew 128 

ζεῦγος 278 

Ζῆνα (Doric) 17 
ζυγόν 43 

ζωός 69, 91, 99 


ἡγεῖται 114 

ἡδύς 72, 99, 147 

ἠέλιος (Homeric), ἥλιος 72, 136, 147 
ἦμι- 72 

ἠρεμέστερος 278 


θεόδοτος 162 

θέσις 72, 101 

θήρ 106 

θυγάτηρ 101, 138 
θύρα 101 

θωμός 15, 72, 101, 147 


τια (fem. nom. sg.) 78 
ἰοχέαιρα (Homeric) 59 
ἱστάναι : ἔστη 134 
πιστο- 284 

ἰτός 161 


κάνναβις 297 

κάπρος 145 

κάπτειν 79, 188 

κασίγνητος (Homeric) 82, 99 
κεῖται 95 

κλέος 61 

κλέπτειν 89; κεκλοφέναι 155 
-KOVTa 205 

κρέας 136 

κύκλος, pl. κύκλα (Homeric) 46, 108 
κύσθος 95 


κύων : κυνός 15 


κώπη 79 


λείπειν 161; λείπει 90, 107; λέλοιπε 1563 
λελοιπέναι 155; λιπεῖν 156 

λέκτο (Homeric) 90, 102 

λύκος : λύκε τι6 


μέλι, μέλιτ- 127, 142 
μέμονε 153 

-μενο- 193 

μή 262 ἴῃ. 10 

μισθός 101 

μῦς, μύες 124 


νείφειν 107 

νεότης 62 

νεῦμα 61 

νέφος : νέφεος (Homeric) 12 
νεφροί 108 

νὴν 134 

νύξ, νυκτ- 93, 97 

νυός 103, 216; νυόν 216 

νώ 68, 92, 209 


6 117; τοῖο (Homeric) 117 

ὄγμος 14, 71 

ὀδόντ- 197 

ὄζος 71, 100, 145 

-ova (opt. isg., Arkadian), -ovev 
(opt. 355.) 134 

οἴνη, οἷος 53 

ὀκτώ 18 

ὀμείχει 90, 102, 114; ὀμείχουσι 127 

τομενο- 193 

ὁμός 72, 166 

ὀμφή 60, 106 

ὀνίνησι 154 

ὀνομαίνει 165 

ὄνυχ- 71, 102 

ὀρέγειν 112 

Opvts 71, 145 

ὄρνυσθαι 72 

Oppos 72, 145 

ὀρφανός 120 

ὅς 128 

οὐδὲν διαφέρει δούλου 285 

οὗτος ὁ ἀνήρ 170 

ὀφρύς 71, 79, 101 


πάτριος 63 
πεζός 16 
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πείθεσθαι 156; πείθονται 127; 
πέποιθε 156 

πέμπειν : πεπομφέναι 155 

πέντε 95, 116, 149 

πεντήκοντα 206 

πῆχυς 72 

πιστός 162 

πλατάνιστος (Homeric) 16 

πλάττειν : πλάσαντι 239 

πλέων, πλεῖστος 284 

ποθεῖ 106 

πότερος 95 

πρό 95 

πτέρνη (Homeric) 271 

πώς (Doric) 73, 94, 147 

ῥηγνύναι : ἐρρωγέναι 155 

ῥῆμα 82 

ῥωνύνναι : ἐρρῶσθαι, ἔρρωσο 155 


στατός 161 


στείχει 90, 97 
στίζειν 240 


ταναός 139 

τε 104 fn. 3, 117 

Texvoyovos 60 

τέκτων 19 

τέμνειν 219 

τέρπεσθαι 154 

τέρσεσθαι (Homeric) 217, 259 
τεύχει (Homeric) 154 

-τῆς (agent suffix), - τα (voc.) 21 


5. Iranian languages. 


τιθέναι : ἐτίθη 158; ἐτίθην 86, 158; 
ἐτίθης 158; τέθηκε 159 

τίκτειν, τίκτει 20 

τίς : τεῖο (Homeric) 117 

τομή 219 

τόρμος 15; 61, 95 

τρεῖς 128 

τρόχος, τροχός 60, 292 


dupe (Aiolic) 210 

ὑπέρ 102, 118 

ὑπό, ὕπο 104 with fn. 3 
ds 122 


φέρειν : ἐνηνοχέναι 155; φέρετε 116, 143; 
φέροιεν 142 
φιλεῖν, πεφιληκέναι, φιλῆσαι 166 
φίλος 166 
φόνος 106 
φυγή 60 
φύειν : ἔφῦ 79, 101, 134; φύεσθαι 79, 134 
φύλαξ 166 
φυλάττειν, πεφυλαχέναι, φυλάξαι 
166 
φώγειν 188 


χαμαί (Homeric) 23 
χαρίεντ-, χάρις 63 
χέλιοι (Ionic) 206 
χήν 90, 101, 145 
χθών 19; χθον- 18 
τῶν (gen. pl.) 73, 147 


Forms are Avestan unless marked otherwise. 


aéuuo 53 

allard 134 

aiva (Old Persian) 53 
-amona- 193 

dasin6 89, 97 

-oras (3pl.) 193 

gvabz (Balochi) 133 

ham- 81 

hazanrom 206 

haz6 127 

huuara: χϑηρ (Gatha-Avestan) 277 
Jadiieiti 106, 127; jadiieinti 127 
kara (Old Persian) 62 

naptiid 16 


poratus 61, 274 

ranjistd 91, 113, 150 

srauu-, sraoma, sraoéram 89 

Siyatis (Old Persian) 78, 96 

uxsa 89, 97 

vaBzak6 113 

vorastuua- 297 

voraziieiti 82, 90, 99, 114, 120, 131, 164; 
varazinti 120, 131; varastd 164 

xsnasatiy (Old Persian) 34 

xsSuuas 96, 204, 211 

yuzom 128; yusma-, xsma- 211 

zrazdati- 72, 101 
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6. Italic languages (other than Latin). 


Forms are Oscan unless marked otherwise. 


cadeis 257 futir 138 
cant6 (Spanish) 156 prismu (Paelignian) 207 
chanter (French): chanta, il/elle a sverrunei 188 

chanté 156 touto 103 
-ei (o-stem loc. sg.) 42 -ud (o-stem abl. sg.) 142 
fefacust 159 -Us (o-stem nom. pl.) 73, 
fifiqod (Faliscan) 142 147 
7. Latin. 
acus ‘chaff 278 collis 139 
acus ‘needle’ 162 collum 95 
acuere, acutus 162 communis 165 
ad 43, 98, 142 cOnivére 107 
aes 134, 278 conventiO 61 
ager 63, 99, 145 cord- 89, 95 
agere 188; agit 14, 71, 99 cornu 82, 95 
ala, alam 216 cribrum 61 
alere 188 custOs 95 
alius 71, 119, 130; aliud 55, 144 
-am (a-stem acc. sg.) 74 dare: datus 162 
ambi- 79, 81, 140 decem 81, 87, 96, 140 
ambo 53 dent- 197 
anat- 80, 103 deus, div- 127 
ante 71 diés: diem 17 
aqua 96, 109 dingua (Old Lat.) 81, 90, 92, 98 
arare 188 
arcus 112 edere 71, 98; édére 157; edunt. ést 174; 
arma 283 ésus 88 
ascia 270 fn. 12 ego 99, 124, 137 
atta 71, 145 en (Old Lat.) 71, 149 
auceps 60 equos 90, 96 
augére 113 -ére (pf. 3pl.) 193 
axis 112 esse: est 71, 97 

et 104 
barbatus 294 
facere 158 

cadere: cecidit 155 far, farr- 278 
caecus 146 ferre: fert 101 
canere: cecinit 156 ferus 106 
cantavit 156 fidere 156; fidunt 127; fisus 162 
caper 145 fierl 79, 134 
capere, capi- 79, 164, 188, 257; capit 121, findit, findunt 160 

130; Capiunt 121, 130; captus 96 fls 72, 147 
carcer 125 forés 101 
Cat6, catus 63, 170 frater 96 
caupo 296 fremere 244 


centum 81, 89, 103, 140 frigés, frigi, frui, frictus 92 
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fuga 60 
fimus 61 


geli 89, 99, 188 
genitor 61 

genus 61 

-ginta 205 

gliibere 99, 113 
granum 82, 99 
gravis 62, 78, 92, 100 
gregariis 293 fn. 19 


habére 164 

haedus 102, 197 

helvos 102 

hostis 90, 97, 146; hostés 131 
humus 19 


in 71, 149 

in- ‘un-” 81 

inermis 283 

infra 81 

inquit 109 

inter 81 

interior, intimus 63 
Ire: itum est 161 

is: id 144 

iugera 278 

iugum 43, 86, 90, 99, 128 
iuvencus 83, 103, 128 
iuventa 61 

iuventis 62 


labrum 98 

lana 70, 82, 139, 147, 216; lanam 86, 216 

lingua 276 

linquere: linquit 90, 156, 161; linquont 156, 
161; liquisse 156 

lucerna 125 

lacus 89, 96, 146 

lupus: lupum 86 


magis 284 

mater 102 

medius 101, 119, 127, 130 
meminisse 155; Meminit 153 
minuere, minus 139 

moenia 162 

molere 188 

monére, monu-, monitus 162-3 
mors, morti- 61 

munire, munitus 162 


mus, muris 124 
nasci: natus 82, 99 


Naso, nasus 63 

nefronés (dial.) 108 

nepos 96 

nére 134 

nidus 100 

Nnivit (nivit?) (Old Lat.) 107 
nomen 76, 165 

nonus 87, 137, 204 

noscere 34; nOtus 162; nOvisse 155 
novem 87, 137, 204 

novitas 62 

NOVOS 121, 127 

numen 61 

numerare, numeratus 162 
numerus 162 


τὸ (1sg.) 73, 147 

-6 (n-stem nom. sg.) 74 

octO 96 

-6d (o-stem abl. sg.) (Old Lat.) 142 
Odisse 155 

-ol-, -ul- (dimin.) 124 

orbus 120 

orirl 72 

Ovis 71, 145 


pater 79, 102 

patrius 63 

pectere 243 

pect 96 

pellis 140 

perna 271 

pervenire: quoniam ad hunc locum 
perventum est 161 

pés: pedis 12 

piscis 97 

ploirumé (Old Lat.) 284 

plis, plirimus 284 

poculum 61 

porcus 89, 95 

portus 61, 274 

poscere 161; poscit 20 

precés 20, 161 

primus 207 


quattuor 73, 103, 147 
-que 117 

qui 56; quod 98, 143 
quiés 78, 96 
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quis 56 
quoque 128 


radix 72, 99, 147, 198 
regere, réctus 112 
rex, reg- 296 
Romani 146 

ruber 62 

rubére 132 

rumpit 161 


sagire 114, 119, 131, 164 
scabere 188; scabit 97 
scindit, scindunt 161 
scribere 114 

sedére 87 

semel 53 

semen 61, 72 

sémi- 72 

septem 87, 102, 204 
sequitur 109 

serere: sévit 134, 191 
sermo 188 

sex 96, 204 

silére 257 

sistere: status 161 
socer 96 

socius 109, 110 

sol 72, 136, 147, 277 
sonare, sonu-, sonitus 163 
sopire 230 

spernere, sprévisse 97 
sub 118 


8. Sanskrit and Middle Indic. 


subula 61 
sugere 227 
suinus 122 
summus 286 
sus 122 


tacére 132, 257 
tectum, tegere 95 
tenuis 139 

tertius 207 

texit 19 

tongitio (dial.) 99, 115 
trabs 98 

trahere 188 

trés 131; tris 95 

tum 85 


unguen 100 
Gnus 53 


-v-, -u- (pf. suffix) 167 
vadere 188 

vehit 90, 102 

velle: veli- 195, 263; velis 78 
ventus 77 

vermis 82 

vertere 157 

vidére 257 

vidua 101 

vigil 114 

viginti 205 

VIVOS 63, 69, 91, 99 
Volcae 296 


The lone Middle Indic form is marked. Alphabetization follows the Roman 
order (not the Indic); aspirates follow the corresponding unaspirated con- 
sonants, and letters with diacritics follow the corresponding unmarked letters. 


a- (neg. prefix) 81 
ad’ar 81 

aham 99, 124, 137 
ajati 14, 71, 99 
ajras 63, 99, 145 
ajryas 63 

aksas 112 


-amana- (thematic mp. pres. ptc. 


suffix) 193 
-amina- (Middle Indic) 193 
amhts 91 


amsas 141 

aniti 188 

antamas, antaras 63 
antyas 119 

apa 104, 116 

aparas 63 


as-: asi 18; asmi 141; santu 181; syam 149 


asman 209 
aSvas 90, 96 
astau 18, 96 
avis 71, 145 
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-aya- (causative pres. suffix) 162 
-aya- (denominative pres. suffix) 162 
ayam: asmin 141 

ayas 134, 278 

-a (a-stem nom. sg.) 73 

-am (a-stem acc. sg.) 74 

-am (gen. pl.) 73, 147 

-ana- (athematic mp. pres. ptc. suffix) 193 
-as (a-stem nom. pl.) 73, 147 

-as (a-stem nom. pl.) 73, 148 

-as (a-stem acc. pl.) 74 

asat- 71 

avam 68, 92, 209 

-aya- (denominative pres. suffix) 162 


band?- 1493 baband'a 118, 157 

bahts 72 

budd*4s 20, 163 

bid-: bibéda 1575 b'édati 101, 160; 
bo inatti, b*indanti 160; b'innds 163 

be rata 96; b'ratur 276 

b®riis 7h 79, 101 

b6r-: b® arantu 181; b4rasi 127; bdrati 101, 

ἦ 127; b4ravas 1363 bret 142; 

birtas 163 

b'a-: ab at 79, 101, 134 


ca 117 

cakram 108 

catvari 73, 103, 147 

chid-: chindtti, cindanti 161; mA 
chedma 97 


daksinas 18 

dant- ~ dat- 70, 98, 197 

dasa 81, 87, 96, 140 

daru, ἀτός 98 

devas 127 

deva 69, 145 

divyas 63 

dirg'4s 82, [02 

duh-: dogdi i 154 

duhita 101, 138 

dus- 103 

dva 98, 122 

dyam, diam 17 

4) 8-: Adad’am 86, 158; ἀ4 δα" ἃς 158; 
adad"at 142, 158; Adadur 142, 158; 
dad”. au 159 

drs dad* arsa 153 

d'amas 61 


ékas 53 
-eyam (opt. 1sg.) 134 


gam-: agan 156; gaccPati 156, 160; 
gamat 99, 160; gatas 161; jagama 
156 

gatis 61 

gurus 62, 78, 92, 100 

g ra- 106 


hanti 106 
hatis 92 


i-: surya dite 161 

is-: éstum, icchati 161 
isuhastas 59 

-ita- (pte. suffix) 162 
-ἰ (i-stem nom. sg.) 78 


ἴξε 153 

jamb asas 89, 99, 146 

janas ‘person’ 60 

janas ‘lineage’ 61 

jana 60 

janu 89, 99 

jirnam 82, 99 

jivas 63, (69, 91, 99 

jna-: janati 34, 154; jatas 82, 99; jiteyas 34 
jus-: jujosa 157 


kandiyati, kandityitas 162 

kas: kad 98; kam 95 

kataras 95 

katayati, katitds 162 

kravis 136 

Κί-: acikarat, karayati, karayam asa 166 
krmis 82 

ksam- 18; ksam 19 


lup-: lumpati 161 


-m (1sg.) 134 

mad "yas 101, 119, 127, 130 
mag am 113 

manus 139 

ma cPedma 97 

mas ‘meat’ 103 
mamsam 103, 141 

mata 102 

meg'ayati, meg"itas 162 
mi-: minoti 139 
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mih-: méehanti 127; méhati 90, 102, 114; 
mid" AS 90, 102 

mid” am 101 

mils, miisds, miisas 124 


na 117 

nagnata 62, 124 

napat 96 

nag-: nasa ~ 4namSa 153 

nava 87, 137, 204 

navyas (navias) 9, 121, 127, 130 

-na- ~ -n(i)- (class IX pres. suffix) 177 
nama 76; nama 74, 147 

nityas 96, 119, 130 

nidas 100 


pafica 95, 116, 149 
pasu 96 

parsnis 76, 271 

pat 73, 94, 147 

pita 79, 102 

pitryas 63 

plyate 257 

pra 95. 

pracc”-: prec Sti 20, 161 
priyas 131 

priyayate 132, 256 
puru 78, 94 

putras, putravant- 63 
purnas 82, 94, 139 
purvas 82, 95, 207 


rags 18 

rajas 91, 100, 103, 165, 278 

rajasyati 165 

ram-: ramate 278 

ri- ~ ri-: rinati 242 

ric-: rinakti 90, 156, 161; rificanti 156, 
161 

rud-: réditi, rudanti 174 

rugnas 163 

r-: ara 154; moti 242 

rjipyds, rjras 62 

tksas 18 


sa, tasya 117; tat 142, 144 

sacate 109 

sad-: sasada 157; sadayati, saditas, sidati 
162 

sahas 127, 278 

sahasram 206 

ska, sikbayam, sdkbye 110 


samas 72, 166 

samayati 166 

sapta 87, 102, 204 

sarpis 102 

savyas 9 

sic-: sécate, sincati, asican 107 
snayati 134 

enitise 103, 2163; snusam 216 
sprd° - 82, 97 

stig -, stignoti 90, 97 

st, a-: apisthitas 161; asthat 134 
stitis 79, 973 stitim 86 

sutas 79 

sii-: suite 79 

sinus 79; stinavas 124; sinum 86 
svan-: asvanit 163 

svapnas 96 

svadtis 72, 99, 147; svadvi 204 
sankate 89, 146, 150 

Satam 81, 89, 103, 140 

Séte 95 

sravas 61 

srétram 89, sru- (Srav-) 89 
srngam 82, 95 

Svasriis 103 

svasuras 96 

$va: Suinas 15; Svasu 16 

sat 96 


taksati, tasti 20 

taksa 19 

tan-: tanayati 166 
tants, tanvi, tanvia- 139 
trayas 128, 131; trin 95 
trp-: tatrpur 154 
trtlyas 207 

tud-: tudati 240 


ub'4u 53 

ugras 112 

uksa, uksanam, uksnas 124 
upa 104, 117 

upari 102, 118 

-ur (3pl.) 193 

-ur (r-stem gen. sg.) 276 
urus, varist'as, varlyas- 64 


urna 70, 82, 139, 147, 216; urnam 86, 


216 


vab*(i)- 101, 113 
vacas 61 
vad'ram 88 
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vah-: avat, vahati 90, 102 

vas- ‘stay’: vasati 70 

vas- ‘wear’: vasayati, vasayanti 125, 130 

vasuditi- 72, 101 

vayam 209 

va-: vati 134, 191 

vam 209 

vatas 77 

vid-: veda 87, 99, 116, 146, 153; veda (1sg.), 
vidma 116; vittas 87 

vid'4va 101 

vis-:veSayati, vesitas, visati 162 

viras 79 

vtkas 82; νίκα 116; vrkam 86 


9. Slavic languages. 


vrkis 111 


vrt-: anu vavarta, vartate 157; 
vartayanti 125, 131; vartayati 125, 


131, 166; vartitas 166 
vrtrahan- 60 


yajfias 16 
yas 128 
yasyati 128 
yugam 43, 60, 86, 90, 99, 128 
yusman 211 
yuvasas 83, 103, 128 
ytyam 128 


Forms are OCS unless marked otherwise. 


-a (nom. sg.) 21 

beresi, berett 127 

brjuxo (Russian) 198 
ceso 201 

dliigt 82, 102 

drugti 113 

gnetettt 90 

gosti 90, 97, 146 

grebetti 231 

jezyku 90 

lezetti 90, 102 

mogQ 113; mozetti 154 
netiji (late Church Slavonic) 16 
τὸ (voc. sg.) 21 

oba 53 

orjetti 119, 188; orjotu 119 


10. Tocharian languages. 


The languages are called A and B; forms are B unless marked otherwise. 
Alphabetization of this list is as for Sanskrit (see section 8 above). 


antapi 53 

ampi, ampuk (A) 53 

arkwi 62 

asam 14 

erkemt 91, 100, 103 

-k (suffix of decads, A) 205 
-ka (suffix of decads) 205 
kautsi 146 

knanat (A) 34, 154; knasast (A) 34 
kokale 108 

lipetar 205 


poklopti 89 
prilipéti 205, 257 
raditi 191 


rudru (late Church Slavonic) 62 


5᾽ε]ό, s’6la (Russian) 46 
séjetti 134 
seme 61, 72 
snégti 107 
βίο! 134 
Silo 61 
tysesta 206 
νέ]ει 134 
vidova 270 
vrigg 116 
zelenu 102 


-mane, -e-mane 193 
-mam (A) 193 

misa 103, 141 

mit 141 

nem 76, 165 

fiom (A) 76 
parwesse 82, 95, 207 
pisaka 206 

puwar, pwar- 122, 137, 277 
ratre 62 

spe 104, 118 
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sanwem (A) 139, 149 
salype 102 

sarm 188 

surm (A) 188 
taktsantsa 19 

tapre 62, 98 

tek- 80 


1. Other Indo-European languages. 
dowstr (Armenian) 138 

lodh (Albanian) 191 

12. Finnish (Uralic family). 


kuningas 149 


tkam (A) 19 
tkacer 138 
tswetar 253 
want (A) 77 
/wapa-/ 101, 113 
wir (A) 79 
yente 77 


orb (Armenian) 120 


rengas 149 


